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EXPERIENCE OF DEMOCRACY—THE PROSPECTS OF THE CONSTITUTION. 





Democracy in theory appears an 
admirable thing. While occupying 
in opposition the station of obser- 
ving the Government, the popular 
leaders breathe only the sentiments 
of purity, freedom, and philanthro- 
py; tyranny is their utter abomina- 
tion ; liberty the goddess which they 
worship; generous enlarged senti- 
ments are for ever in their mouths. 
An administration which crouches 
to base and selfish characters is in 
an especial manner the object of 
their detestation ; patronage on the 
partof Government, the peculiar sub- 
ject of their jealousy; sordid and 
rapacious dependents, the never- 
failing objects of their reproach. It 
is by dwelling on such themes that 
they gain the suffrages of the majo- 
rity of mankind. ‘The lower orders 
are gratified by the assurance that 
they and they alone are fitted to di- 
rect the machine of government; 
the tradesmen of cities caught by in- 
cessant declamations in favour of 
economy on the part of their rulers; 
the liberal and educated youth won 
by protestations of the ardent at- 
tachment to the liberties of the peo- 
ple; the philanthropic captivated by 
eloquent harangues in favour of the 
happiness of mankind. When the 
winning nature of these topics is 
added to the natural jealousy of their 
rulers which ever pervades the ruled 
multitude, it is not surprising, that, 
while confined to the declamations 
of the hustings or the debates of Par- 
liament, democratic principles should 
make in periods of peace a host of 
proselytes; and in the magnitude of 
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their success, not less than the means 
by which it is effected, may be per- 
ceived the strongest confirmation of 
the well-known saying of Rochefou- 
cault, that hypocrisy itself is the 
homage which vice renders to virtue. 

It is when democratic principles 
come to be put into practice that 
their real character appears, and all 
these high-sounding professions and 
warm aspirations vanish into thin 
air. It is then found, and that too 
right speedily, that the popular par- 
ty are mere men; just as selfish, 
corrupt, and tyrannically disposed 
as their aristocratic or monarchical 
predecessors ; that government in 
their hands, even more than in that 
of their antagonists, requires to be 
upheld by patronage and influence; 
that the higher and more elevated 
leaders of party are overrun by a 
swarm of inferior dependents, whose 
obscurity is only equalled by their 
cupidity, and abuse of others, by their 
own practice of all the faults they 
condemn. This melancholy truth 
invariably appears before five years 
have passed over the head of any 
government in any country, con- 
structed on a really democratic ba- 
sis; and the bitterness of disap- 
pointment, in such cases, invariably 
excites the loudest and the most in- 
dignant complaints among their de- 
luded followers, who expected that 
their accession to power, instead of 
being the commencement of a sys- 
tem of pillage, selfishness, and cor- 
ruption, was to be the harbinger of 
all that is elevated, and pure, and 
philanthropic in humanity. Through 
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this stage of democratic selfishness 
and corruption, ail nations which 
ever existed have passed who gave 
way to the fervour of revolutionary 
passions; England passed through 
it, when, after the fervour of the Co- 
venant and the aspirations of the 
Long Parliament, came the selfish- 
ness and oppression of the seques- 
trators and republican agents of 
Barebone’s Parliament, or the stern 
rapacity of the major-generals of 
Cromwell; France passed through 
it, when, to the philanthropic ardour 
of the Constituent Assembly, suc- 
ceeded the monstrous selfishness 
and sordid cupidity of the republi- 
can agents under the Directory ; 
England is again passing through it, 
when, instead of resounding with 
the eloquent declamations of Henry 
Brougham, and the warm philan- 
thropy of Fox or Wilberforce, its 
cities and counties are overrun by 
the swarm of needy Whig depend- 
ents and commissioners, or subjected 
to the insolence and rapacity of O'- 
Connells tail, and the nominees of 
the Popish priesthood. 

If any one asserts that the demo- 
cratic party are by nature, or inhe- 
rently, worse or more depraved than 
the aristocratic, he is prejudiced on 
the side of a constitutional mo- 
narchy; if he maintains that the 
aristocracy, or its partisans, are more 
selfish and corrupt than the demo- 
cracy, he is prepossessed in favour 
of republican institutions. The true 
and rational opinion is, that both 
parties are composed of men, and 
embrace the usual proportion of the 
virtues, vices, corruptions, and ex- 
cellences of our nature. The ve- 
hement declaimers who maintain, on 
the oue hand, that the higher ranks 
are a mere set of horse leeches who 
feed on the blood of the people, and 
defend abuses because they are to 
profit by them; or represent the 
lower orders, on the other, as a race 
of vulgar brutes, who are utterly in- 
capable of taking any beneficial in- 
terest in public affairs, and aim only 
at bloodshed, confusion, and revolu- 
tion, in order that they may enrich 
themselves in the general scramble, 
are mere party men, whose opinions 
are contradicted alike by principle 
and experience, and unworthy to 
direct the thoughts of the rational 
portion of mankind. In every aris- 
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tocratic society there are doubtless 
many corrupt and selfish individuals, 
and numbers who value institutions 
only as they conduce to their per- 
sonal advantage; but there are also 
many great and good men, who are 
animated by a sincere desire for the 
public good, and adorn their eleva- 
ted stations by the purity of their 
virtues and the lustre of their talents. 
In every democratic society there 
are unquestionably many violent, 
rapacious, and egotistical leaders, 
and multitudes who blindly follow 
their dictates, alike incapable of un- 
derstanding, or indifferent to, if they 
did perceive, the dangers with which 
such conduct is attended ; but there 
are also many generous and ardent 
spirits who have, from sincere convic- 
tion, embraced the popular side, and 
are ready to submit to any privation 
in the prosecution of what they 
deem the general welfare. 

But all this notwithstanding, no- 
thing is more certain, or more un- 
deniably established by experience, 
than that in every old society, de- 
mocratic institutions are attended 
with the utmost danger, and that the 
evils they ensure are of so acute 
and overwhelming a kind as invari- 
ably to lead in a few years to the 
overthrow of so monstrous a régime, 
and the rule of force, either by the 
sway of patronage and corruption, 
or the bloody hand of arbitrary 
power. The termination of the re- 
publican dreams of the Gracchi, in 
the strife of Sylla and Marius, and 
the despotism of the Caesars; of the 
patriotism of Hampden and Pym, in 
the insanity of the Fifth Monarchy 
Men, and the grinding exactions of 
the republican sequestrators; of the 
enthusiasm of Neckar and Bailly, in 
the blood of the Convention, the 
cupidity of the Directory, and the 
despotism of Napoleon; of the trans- 
ports of the Barricades, in the car- 
nage of St Merri, the wailings of the 
Procés Monstre, and the arbitrary 
sway of Louis Philippe; and of the 
boundless visions of future felicity 
which ushered in the Reform Bill; 
in the rapacity of the Popish priest- 
hood, and the cupidity of the liberal 
swarm who have overrun the authors 
of Maxima Charta; are but instances 
of the operation of a Jaw of nature 
as univereal, as irresistible, as that 
which retains the planets in their 
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course. It is in vain for the liberal 
party to endeavour to elude the force 
of these instances by fresh declama- 
tions, on occasion of every renewed 
accession of the democratic fever 
in favour of republican institutions, 
and derision of those who refer to 
experience and history to establish 
the danger of such changes; such 
arguments may sweep away the 
multitude, and for a time blind even 
a considerable portion of the well- 
informed ; but before the cheers of 
the mob have well subsided, expe- 
rience comes with its chilling blast, 
and many of those who had been 
foremost in their applause of the 
work of innovation, become the 
most energetic in their resistance to 
its ultimate advances. 

This change may already be dis- 
tinctly perceived on both sides of the 
Channel. Where are now the trans- 
ports of the Barricades, or the enthu- 
siastic rapture of Franceand England 
at the overthrow of the priest-ridden 
dynasty of Charles X. ? Have the Re- 
tig youth, has the Societé des 

roits de l'Homme found Louis 
Philippe and his National Guards so 
much more tolerable than Polignac 
and his confessors? We are dying 
forsome public meetings and pro- 
cessions—some eloquent speeches 
and declamations—some banners 
and tri-colour flags to commemorate 
the glorious days of July, and the 
triumph of the true. principles of 
the first revolution. We earnestly 
invite, we ardently implore some 
public demonstration of sympathy 
with the heroes of the Barricades, 
and the sovereign whom they have 
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i upon the throne. What? 
ave six years quenched the flame 
of freedom, and damped the aspira- 
tions of the friends of mankind ? 
Have our prophecies proved cor- 
rect, and has the most glorious of 
convulsions led us, in the nineteenth 
century, to the same result as in the 
seventeenth—in the days of Louis 
Philippe as of those of Cromwell ? 
The republicans have sown the 
seed, surely they cannot object to 
reaping the fruit. Triumph and ex- 
ultation attended the victory of their 
arms—why does sullenness and in- 
dignation follow their irresistible 
career? How has it happened that 
eighty thousand national guards, and 
forty thousand troops of the line, 
are now the habitual garrison of 
Paris? why does Lafitte publicly ask 
parden of God and man for the share 
which he had in the revolution of 
July ? why do the budgets of France, 
for six years subsequent to the over- 
throw of Charles X., exhibit an in- 
crease of expenditure of oNE HUN- 
DRED MILLIONS STERLING* abuve 
those of the six years immediately 
preceding the most glorious of con- 
vulsions? Why do Guizot, and 
Royer Collard, and Thiers now ad- 
vocate, with all the eloquence in 
their power, those very conserva- 
tive principles which it was formerly 
their chief object to overturn ? Why 
have the ordinances of Polignac been 
re-enacted with additional severity 
by his revolutionary successors ? 
Why are the dungeons of La Miche), 
and the numerous prisons of Paris, 
overloaded with victims? Why, 
more than all, are these deeds cor- 





* “ Tf the deficit continue while the existing imposts are maintained,” said Lafitte, 


in the French Chambers, ‘‘ I shall deem it my duty ¢o ask pardon of God and my 
country for the part I took in the Revolution of July. Revolutions cost dear, when the 
chief who falls is replaced by that member of the same family who is next to him in 
the order of succession, and when no more change is effected in things than in per- 
sons. Revolutions cost dear when their fruits are gathered by a small number of 
persons to the prejudice of all ;—they cost dear when a quasi legitimacy is substitu- 
ted for the national sovereignty.” 

And this is the speech of M. Berryer :— 

‘** In making a revolution, you wished to save money—you wished to havea cheap 
government. You wished to have a cheap government! You reduced the civil list ; 
you diminished the allowance to the peerage ; you suppressed the military establish- 
ment of the king—the royal guards, and the Swiss troops!! All these measures saved 
thirty millions of francs. Thus we have on one hand, for the budgét of 1837, the sum 
of thirty-five millions extra charges, and forty millions really less to pay than the 
Restoration, and thirty millions-of economy; making 105 millions which the budget 
of 1837 exceeds that of 1829,” a 
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dially approved of by the shopkeep- 
ers and national guard of the metro- 
polis, and the military government 
of Louis Philippe supported by the 
very men who overturned the feeble 
administration of Polignac? The 
reason is, that experience has open- 
ed their eyes, and dispelled their;il- 
lusions ; that pecuniary distress, pa- 
trimonial suffering, have taught them 
the consequence of giving the lower 
orders an unresisted ascendency; 
that bankruptcies innumerable, tax- 
ation enormously increased, and 
overwhelming severity in the admi- 
nistration of the police, have given 
them a bitter sense of the conse- 
quence of popular triumph; and 
that, in the utter horror produced by 
such disasters, they not only quietly 
submit to, but cordially rally round, 
any Government which promises to 
deliver them from “ that worst of ty- 
rannies, the tyranny of a multitude 
of tyrants.” 

Where, amongst ourselves, is the 
general, the enthusiastic admiration 
with which the Reform Bill and its 
authors were once regarded? The 
liberal party, the Whig-Radical ex- 
pectants, doubtless regard, with un- 
diminished satisfaction, the prolon- 
gation of a sway which secures to 
them a monopoly of all the offices 
and emoluments at the disposal of 
Government. But where is the warm 
sympathy with which their efforts 
were once regarded by the uninte- 
rested majority of the nation? At 
the election in April 1831, under the 
influence of the reform mania, nine- 
ty-nine, out of the one hundred and 
one county members who then con- 
stituted the rural representation of 
England, were returned in the Re- 
form interest. At the last division on 
the church question, seventy-three, 
out of one hundred and forty-three 
county members, voted with Sir Ro- 
bert Peel. Where arethe Whig-Radi- 
cal Ministers to find the evidence of 
an increased sympathy with their for- 
tunes since the last general election ? 
Is it in South Devon? Is it in In- 
verness-shire? Is it in Warwick- 
shire? Isitin Essex? Is it in the 

_ Welsh shires? Is it in Newcastle ? 
Notoriously, at all the recent strug- 
gles which have taken place in the 
English counties, the Whig-Radicals 
have been worsted; and that, too, 
éven in situations such as Warwick- 
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shire, where the influence of old 
Whig families has been longest and 
most firmly established; and the 
overwhelming majority of 400, with 
which the Liberals began in the 
first Reformed Parliament, has now 
dwindled away to a minority of thire 
teen in the English representation, 
and a majority of twenty-six only, 
and that too wholly composed of 
O’ Connell’s tail, in the whole House 
of Commons. _ 

Nor is the change less conspicuous 
in society in every part of the coun- 
try. Universally the educated classes 
have followed the holders of proper- 
ty; you seldom now see a Liberal, 
except among the hangers-on of 
Administration, the expectants of 
office, or the members or retainers 
of great Whig families. Here and 
there an inveterate old Radical may 
be seen in the society of gentlemen, 
who belongs tonone of these classes ; 
but he is already a rara avis, and 
his race, like that of the Coq de 
Bois, will soon be extinct. In over- 
whe)ming numbers the youth of all 
the Universities have gone over to 
the cause of the Constitution. The 
break of Lord Stanley, Sir James 
Graham, and Lord Ripon from the 
Liberal Ministry has been the signal 
for the secession of many of the en- 
lightened, philanthropic Whigs from 
their ranks; and already is to be seen 
the fulfilment of the prophecy of the 
Tories, that ere five years had pas- 
sed away, the most conscientious 
authors of the Reform Bill would 
be united with the Conservatives to 
resist its evils. There may be se- 
veral old Whig nobles who still sup- 
port the O’Connell-ridden ministry 
by their votes; there is hardly one 
who does not execrate it in: his 
heart. The supporters of the Ra- 
dical Rump are still numerous 
among the poorer classes; in great 
towns they compose a majority of 
the ten-pounders, but their support 
is chiefly confined to the classes, 
ever numerous in an old society, 
who sympathize with innovation 
because they are likely to be en- 
riched, in their opinion at least, by 
its effects. 

Many and grievous were the evils 
(almost all the consequence of the 
changes the Whigs had forced upon 
government), which in 1830 weighed 
upon the country. .The prodigious 
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change of prices consequent on the 
Whig measure of changing the cur- 
rency, the fearful heart-burningscon- 
sequent on Roman Catholic Emanci- 
pation, the pernicious influence of 
delusive liberal doctrines predomi- 
nant for so many years in the public 
press; the indolence on the part of the 
Conservatives arising from long es- 
tablished sway and unprecedented 
triumphs, all contributed to produce 
that general discontent, ‘ that chaos 
of unanimity,” which, by combining 
different classes former)y at variance 
with each other in a desire for 
change, overturned the old English 
constitution. It was expected that 
the Legislature would be thorough- 
ly purged of all its impurities by 
this vast change; that the sway of 
patronage would be at an end; 
elections would thenceforward cost 
nothing; electors disdain to take 
either a bribe or solicit a promise ; 
talent unprecedented find its way 
into the Legislature; harmony un- 
paralleled be established between 
the government and the people. 
How have these expectations been 
realized in the four years of almost 
uninterrupted liberal government 
which have since ensued ? Has the 
expense of political contests been 
80 very much reduced as to super- 
sede altogether the expenditure of 
private fortunes or costly subscrip- 
tions on both sides for their maintain- 
ance ? Have bribery and corruption, 
intimidation and violence, so com- 
pletely disappeared at elections as to 
give the Committees of Parliamentno 
occupation, and reduce the barristers 
who profit by such abuses to a state 
of starvation? Has the House of 
Commons risen so highly in public 
estimation; are its manners 80 
courtly, its eloquence so persuasive, 
its arguments so profound, its absti- 
nence from personality so commen- 
dable, its decorum so conspicuous, 
its disinterestedness so exalted, its 
tenderness of public liberty so 
striking, its regard for the poor so 
praiseworthy, its pursuit of practical 
amelioration so unremitting as to 
have entirely satisfied the public 
mind and superseded all attention 
to the hereditary branch of the Le- 
gislature? Alas! the very reverse 
of all these things has notoriously 
taken place. The House of Com- 
mons, jt may be safely affirmed, 
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never received so rude a shock in 
ublic estimation as from the Reform 

ill; but for the members who re- 
tained their seats under the old sys- 
tem, and were not affected by the 
change, it would have been irrevo- 
cably destroyed. Much talent it still 
possesses; illustrious virtue it still 
contains; heart-stirring speeches are 
still occasionally to be heard within its 
walls; but they areall there, notin con- 
sequence of the change, but in spite of 
it. All the power, all the talent, all 
the learning, all the eloquence which 
it exhibits were there prior to Re- 
form! Maxima Charta has not 
added a jot to any one of them. The 
Jeaders on the liberal side, Lord J. 
Russell, Mr O’Connell, Mr Hume, 
Mr Spring Rice, were all in the 
House of Commons before the 
change; those who adorn the Con- 
servative, Sir R. Peel, Lord Stanley, 
Sir James Graham, Sir R. Vyvyan, 
were well known in the chapel of 
St Stephen’s long prior to the acces- 
sion of Earl Grey to office. The 
Molesworths, the Wakleys, the Roe- 
bucks, et id genus omne, who have been 
floated into the Legislature on the 
waves of Reform, will never be heard 
of nine days. after they are in their 
graves. If we contrast these addi- 
tions to legislative talent and wisdom 
with those which it has displaced, 
with the vast learning and acute 
intellect of Sugden, the experienced 
capacity and stirring eloquence of 
Sir George Murray, or the caustic 
talent of Croker, we have no reason 
to congratulate, putting party con- 
sideratiens altogether aside, with 
the addition which the Revolution 
of :832 has made to the legislative 
resources of the empire. 

But these evils, considerable as 
they are, sink into insignificance 
when compared with. the enormous 
mischief which has arisen from the 
admission of the Irish members 
whom the Reform Bill has brought 
into the Legislature. Of all the 
calamities which have befallen the 
empire since the Revolution of 1688, 
this may safely be affirmed to be the 
greatest. The degradation of the 
standard of manners in the Lower 
House, the substitution of ribaldry 
for argument, of personal abuse or 
contention for general considera- 
tions, has become so enormous that it 
has seriously lowered the House of 
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Commons in the estimation of all the 
reflecting or intelligent portion of the 
community, by frequently rendering 
its meetings no longer a field of na- 
tional discussion, but the mere arena 
of local and personal contention. 
Three-fourths of the time of the last 
Session of Parliament was absorbed 
in Irish discussions, and what sort of 
discussions ? To what good have 
they all led ? what beneficial mea- 
sure have they produced ? what suf- 
fering have they alleviated ? No- 
thing whatever has been done by the 
Legislature which had a practically 
beneficial tendency, even for the 
Emerald isle; and in the useless, 
long-winded, infuriated discussions 
to which these party motions re- 
garding its affairs led, was con- 
sumed the time which was urgently 
required for the consideration of 
the manifold and important concerns 
of the empire. “Justice to Ireland” 
is O’Connell’s cry; but “ Justice to 
England,” “ Justice to Scotland,” 
might, with infinitely more reason, 
be assumed as the war-cry of these 
portions of the empire, if we con- 
sider how completely their interests 
have been overwhelmed by the 
monstrous interference of O’Con- 
nell’s tail with the time which should 
be set apart for the real interests of 
the empire. 

The House of Peers, it is said by 
the Radicals, is the cause of all this 
senatorial contention terminating 
in no beneficial result, because they 
throw out the bills calculated to 
effect any great improvement which 
are sent up to them by the Com- 
mons. To ascertain whether or not 
this charge is well-founded, let us 
consider what measures, if the 
Whig- Radicals had got their own 
way, would have now become part 
of the law of the land. Irish Cor- 
porations would have been elected 
by Catholic ten-pounders or rate- 
payers ; fifty thousand a-year, in the 
year 1888, would have been in pros- 
pect for the Catholic Church out of 
the ecclesiastical revenues of the 
Protestant Church. In the name 
of common sense, what good would 
either of these measures have done 
to any human being except the Po- 
pish priesthood and O'’Connell’s 
tail? Would life or property have 
been more secure in Ireland, would 
agrarian. aggression or midnight 
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murder have been better repressed, 
if the Popish priesthood, who insti- 
gated or connived at these outrages, 
had possessed the exclusive nomi- 
nation of the magistracy? Would 
religious instruction have been bet- 
ter communicated to the poor in any 
Christian faith, because the Catholic 
clergy had the assurance, fifty years 
hence, or even to-morrow, of ob- 
taining fifty thousand a-year out 
of the Protestant Church revenues ? 
And yet these are the two mea- 
sures, with their usual adjuncts of 
personal abuse and altercation, 
which have occupied the whole time 
of both Houses in the last Session 
of Parliament, to the entire exciu- 
sion of all objects of useful or be- 
neficial legislation. The Prisoner’s 
Counsel Bill, which has removed a 
foul stain from the English criminal 

ractice, and which in the House of 

ords received the cordial support 
of Lord Lyndhurst and the Con- 
servative Peers, is the only excep- 
tion. It is very doubtful whether 
the English Tithe Commutation 
Bill will pass this Session; and at all 
events, it is a measure introduced by 
the church itself, and for which the 
reformed House of Commons can 
take no credit. With these excep- 
tions, the present year, for English, 
Scotch, and Irish national legisla- 
tion, has been, literally speaking, ac 
annus non. 

And what were the measures cal- 
culated to benefit and bless Ireland 
itself, which have been excluded or 
shut out, by the fierce declamations 
consequent on the proposals intend~ 
ed for no other purpose but to gra 
tify O’Connell’s tail and the Popish 
priesthood? What has been done 
to introduce a rational well-digested 
system of Poor Laws into that king- 
dom, which, without being attended 
with the abuses of the old English 
system, should alleviate the enor- 
mous suffering which its pauperism 
creates, and by raising the standard 
of competence, and relieving the dis- 
tress which now incessantly meets 
the eye, ultimately put under due 
restraint the now inordinate opera- 
tion of the principle of population ? 
Nothing ; and yet in such an attempt 
the Irish members, instead of uncom- 
promising hostility, would have met 
with nothing but cordial support and 
assistance from the great majority of 
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English and Scotch members in 
both Houses of Parliament. What, 
to remove the perpetual theme of 
discord which the tithe question 
creates, and which the Catholic de- 
magogues themselves represent as 
the first and greatest—the head and 
front of the grievances of Ireland ? 
Nothing, and worse than nothing by 
the Commons: for they have twice 
over, in successive sessions, insisted 
upon affixing to the bill for the 
Commutation of Irish Tithes a 
clause, appropriating to Catholic pur- 
poses a portion of the funds of the 
Church as the first step in the ladder 
of Protestant spoliation; and the 
consequence inevitably was, that the 
whole measure was lost. Nay, so ob- 
stinately are they set on this revo- 
lutionary project, that they will not 
receive the commutation, calculated 
as it is, on their own showing, to 
remedy numerous present evils, 
without the fatal appropriation clause, 
calculated as it is on their own ad- 
mission to do nothing but open a 
prospect of funds to the Catholic 
Church at a distant period ; and when 
the Peers separate the wheat from 
the chaff, and pass the Commutation 
bill without the appropriation clause, 
they instantly reject the whole mea- 
sure. Do they want L.50,000 a-year 
toinstructthe Irish Catholics? dothey 
want L.500,000 a-year ? They will in- 
stantly receive it from the liberality 
of the British Parliament or the mu- 
nificence of the English Protestant 
people; but no! this will not satisfy 
them ; ten times the sum in dispute 
applied to the relief of Catholic suf- 
fering or the education of Catholic 
youth is worthless in their eyes, if 
it is not coming from the pittance of 
the Protestant Church ; it is not re- 
lief, it is robbery which they desire ; 
it is not instruction for their own 
poor, but the commencement of re< 
volutionary aggression which they 
invoke; the fruit does not seem 
sweét to them unless -it is stolen; 
and this, but for the firmness of the 
House of Peers, they would ere this 
have obtained. 

Had the Irish Papists really desired 
the good of their countrymen, they 
would have accepted, and that too 
right thankfully, the commutation of 
tithes, which, divested of the spolia- 
tion clause, the Peers actually passed 
a year ago,and have done so again it 
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this Session. They would, instead of 
proposing to vest magisterial power 
in the nominees of the Popish 
priesthood, have cordially co-opera- 
ted with the Britich Government in 
establishing authority in Ireland in 
neutral hands, influenced by neither 
of the parties whose feuds have so 
long tormented that country ; and of 
the benefits of which they had had 
ample experience in the assistant 
barristers, by whom impartial jus- 
tice has been administered in their 
counties. They would have set 
themselves ante omnia to organize 
an efficient, comprehensive, and 
regulated system of Poor Laws, 
without which they well know all 
attempts to relieve its distress must 
prove worse than useless, by exciting 
expectations which must, of neces- 
sity, be disappointed. They would 
have done their utmost to obtain 
from the British Government exten- 
sive public aid to organize a general 
and efficient system of gratuitous 
emigration, by which part of the ex- 
isting burden on the industry and 
resources of the country might be 
drained off, and room afforded to 
those who remained at home, by ob- 
taining more tolerable wages, to ac- 
quire habits of comfort, and gradually 
bring the principle of population 
under some sort of control. They 
would have strenuously exerted 
themselves, in conjunction with the 
patriots and statesmen of Britain, to 
put down the atrocious system of 
predial aggression, the disgraceful 
scenes of conflagration and murder, 
by which the industry of Ireland has 
so long been blighted, and its popu- 
lation, from the terror inspired into 
the holders of capital, chained to a 
destitute, miserable, and semi-bar- 
barous state. They would have 
combined all their influence to ob- 
«ain from the liberality or wisdom of 
the British Government such ample 
grants for the construction of roads, 
bridges, canals, and harbours in their 
country, as might enable its inhabi- 
tants to turn to good account its 
hithertoneglected natural advantages, 
and which, combined with security 
to property arising from a rigid ex- 
ecution of the laws, might not only 
in the mean time afford employment 
and develope habits of industry 
among the poor, but in the end lead 
to the emigration of English capital 
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to its shores; a consummation de- 
voutly to be desired by the people 
of both countries, and by which 
alone the real benefits of the union 
can be fully communicated to either, 
but which has been hitherto entirely 
prevented, and now seems farther 
than ever from accomplishment, in 
consequence of the insane, selfish, 
and unpatriotic ambition of its dema- 
gogues, and the perpetual agitation 
in which they keep its inhabitants. 
Instead of these great and glori- 
ous objects of legislation, what 
have the Irish members laboured to 
effect during the three-fourths of 
the session of Parliament, which 
they absorbed in Irish concerns ? 
They have set themelves solely and 
exclusively to gain objects, which if 
attained, would have had no other 
effect but to rivet more strongly the 
chains of slavery and misery upon 
their countrymen. They have ex- 


erted all their influence to secure 
for the boroughs of Ireland a magis- 
tracy nominated by the Popish 
priesthood; and is that a way to 
secure to its inhabitants the im- 
partial administration of justice, 


or protect their lives and property, 
when the evidence taken before 
Parliament decisively proves that 
these very priests are the chief 
promoters, the main authors of the 
atrocious system of murder and rob- 
bery which is going forward? They 
have mustered all their forces to 
support the appropriation clause; 
in other words, to commence the 
systematic transfer of the whole pro- 
perty of the church to the Catholic 
priesthood ; and is this a way to heal 
the divisions and allay the heart- 
burnings consequent on the tithe 
system? Tithes, it is plain, are ul- 
timately paid by the landlord, and 
nineteen-twentieths of the land of 
Ireland is in the hands of Protestant 
landlords. Will the Popish priest- 
hood, if they succeed in resuming 
the tithes, feel thathorror for them 
which they now profess ? Willa wish 
then emanate from the Episcopal 
chair, “ that the resistance of the 
peasants to tithes may be as perma- 
nent as their love of justice?” Will 
the endowed mitred hierarchy con- 
sent to forego, in favour of the Pro- 
testant land-owners, tle patrimony 
of St Peter ? Nothing can be clearer 
than that they will not: no soonerwill 
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the right to tithes be vested in the 
Popish clergy than the pious horror 
of them which they now profess 
will at once cease: it will instantly 
be discovered that they are deduct- 
ed from the rent of the Popish 
cultivator,and really paid by the Pro- 
testant land-owner; and that they 
are at once the fairest and best, the 
oldest and most equitable mode of 
remunerating those who serve at 
the altar. The objects so strenuous- 
ly insisted for by the Popish clergy, 
the Irish agitators, and the priest- 
ridden ministry, who now constitute 
the dominant party in the House of 
Commons, if actually gained, would, 
so far from relieving one of the dis- 
tresses of Ireland, tend in the most 
powerful manner to rivet upon its 
inhabitants those very evils to which, 
by common consent, its enormous 
pauperism and suffering is owing. 
And it is for the attainment of these 
objects that the whole time of the 
country is absorbed in personal al- 
tercations and senseless declamation 
concerning Irish affairs; and the 
whole current of useful and practi- 
cal British legislation diverted or 
dammed up! ; 
Turn to the composition of the 
House of Commons in this country, 
and say whether the experience of 
the last four years has confirmed 
the predictions of the opponents or 
the supporters of the great organic 
change ?—It was predicted by its 
authors, and expected by its sup- 
porters, that it would render the 
Lower House in harmony with the 
nation, and infuse into its delibera- 
tions a degree of practical wisdom 
and trained experience which would 
render the elective portion of the 
Legislature the fit organ of the pub- 
lic mind, and the useful school of 
legislative improvement. Has this 
been the case? Are the debates of 
the Commons, or rather that frac- 
tion of their debates which the 
never-ending contention on Irish 
ambition suffers to be devoted to 
British affairs, more distinguished 
by wisdom, eloquence, learning, 
courtesy or liberality than they 
were before? Do we find in them 
that patient discussion, laborious 
investigation, sound deduction, and 
disinterested views which constitute 
the essentials of good legislation? 
In referring to the debates before 
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and after 1832, in which do we find 
most practical information, sound 
judgment, luminous eloquence? 
The matter is not an instant doubt- 
ful; the character of the debates of 
the Lower House has undergone a 
depreciation since the change in its 
composition greater than its worst 
enemy could have inflicted. 

Nor is the prospect more cheer- 
ing as to the supply of legislative 
talent which may be looked for un- 
der the new and more popular mode 
of obtaining admission to Parlia- 
ment. In great cities it is obvious 
what is required—popular arts, a 
capacious swallow for pledges, de- 
mocratic violence, are the necessary 
passport to the suffrages of the ma- 
jority. Ia smaller boroughs the old 
system of influence and hereditary at- 
tachmentstill,toacertain degree, con- 
tinues; and itis in them, or the small 
counties under asimilar direction,that 
the greater proportion of the talent 
and respectability which now finds 
its way into the House of Commons 
obtains an entrance. For success 


in the larger counties, additional 


qualifications are indispensable. To 
maintain the annual war in the Re- 
gistration Courts, a heavy and per- 
manent outlay is required ; to attain 
success at an election, in addition to 
a heavy purse, an enormous amount 
of personal canvassing is required. 
This burden, from the vast multipli- 
cation of electors, has now become 
excessive ; if not sustained by over- 
whelming local or family influence, 
or carried forward by a vehement 


gale of popular favour, the most able . 


and useful member has no chance of 
success. While Parliament sits, he 
is constantly occupied, if he does 
his duty, from ten in the morning till 
twelve at night in public debates or 
private committees; the moment it 
rises he must hurry down to his con- 
stituents and begin the interminable 
work of private solicitation, if he has 
the least desire to retain their sup- 
port. There a very different set of 
qualities from those required in a 
legislator become necessary... The 
vital point there is, not how much 
does the member know, but how 
long can he sit in his saddle; it is 
not strength of head, but strength of 
tail which is required. Though he 
possessed the eloquence of Fox, the 
firmness:of-Pitt, or the patriotism of 
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Chatham, if he became soon saddle- 
sick, he would run the most imminent 
hazard of losing his seat. Seriously 
speaking, the vast and incessant ex- 
penditure, and constant bodily ex- 
ertion requisite, without extraordi- 
nary family influence, to keep pos- 
session of a great county, are now 
such as to require not merely aheavy 
purse, but great personal strength, 
and, except in rare instances of ex- 
traordinary bodily and mental vigour, 
must tend, in a most serious degree, 
to prevent that laborious, steady, and 
minute attention to facts, as well as 
the acquisition of the general infor- 
mation, which are indispensable to 
form that most rare of human per- 
fections, a finished legislator. 
Another evil, of the most serious 
nature, which has sprung up with 
the great extension of the suffrage, 
is the enormous extent, importance, 
and in many cases profligate charac- 
ter of the private legislation which 
now comes before Parliament. 
Pressed on from behind by clamor- 
ous and insatiable constituents, who 
have jobs to carry through, neigh- 
bours’ property to spoliate, influence 
to acquire, possessions to gain, or 
enemies to trample under foot, the 
members for great towns have now 
no alternative but to bring forward 
rash, crude, ill-digested, and in many 
cases positively unjust bills, which 
they in many cases cordially disap- 
prove in their hearts, and in some 
instances have had the courage in 
committee openly to repudiate. It 
is little consolation to the opponents 
of these attempts at legal spoliation, 
to say, that great part of this rash 
and selfish legislation comes to no- 
thing: that the majority of it never 
gets through the committees of the 
Commons, and of what does, a part 
is thrown out by the Peers: still an 
evil of no light kind is done by the 
necessity to which individuals and 
classes of the community are ex- 
posed, of being compelled to defend 
themselves, sometimes unsuccess< 
fully, and always at an enormous ex- 
pense, against similar attacks, annu- 
ally renewed by those who, having 
now gained the command of corpo- 
rate or public funds, are not obliged 
to have recourse to individual sub- 
scription for their legislative attacks. 
To such a height has this system of 
jobbing, and forwarding local er 
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rivate objects, under the guise of 
egislation, been carried, that it may 
safely be affirmed that no holder of 
prepesty in the vicinity of, or any- 

ow connected with the great demo- 
cratic constituencies, can now rec- 
kon with any degree of confidence 
upon the maintenance of his rights, 
for any length of time, from spolia- 
tion, directly or indirectly attempt- 
ed under the name of local acts of 
Parliament; and that but for the sa- 
lutary control which the House of 
Peers habitually exercises over this, 
as well as other branches of legisla- 
tion in the Lower House, the evil 
would have spread a great deal far- 
ther, and a general invasion of pub- 
lic and private right ere this have 
taken place. 

Nor has the public legislation of 
the country partaken less of a revo- 
lutionary character, so far as the 
Lower House is concerned, since 
the passing of the Reform Bill. 
When it is said by the advocates of 
Reform, that since 1830 a revolution 
has been effected in the country, and 
not one life been lost, not one estate 
confiscated, they forget or conceal the 
enormous inroads upon private pro- 

erty, which, under the authority of 
aw, and without any compensation, 
has been made by the measures of 
the legislature in various parts of the 
empire. They forget the emancipa- 
tion of the negroes, fer a compensa- 
tion, not a third part at an average 
of the losses of the West India pro- 
prietors, a measure which, after tak- 
ing into view the compensation, has 
at once deprived that suffering class 
of L.40,000,000 sterling. They for- 
get that for four years the Irish 
clergy have been reduced, by the 
efforts of the Popish clergy and the 
fury of the Agitators, to a state of 
utter destitution; and that but for 
the noble and truly Christian muni- 
ficence of England, the Protestant 
faith would in most parts of Ireland 
have literally perished from want of 
nourishment. Have not the Irish 
clergy, reduced by such suffering, 
declared their willingness to accept 
of 70 per cent on the amount of their 
tithes for the sake of a quiet settle- 
ment; and are not the English clergy 
prepared to agree to a commutation, 
which will practically make nearly 
the same deduction from their in- 
comes? Have not the holders of po- 
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litical franchise, both in Scotland and 
England, been deprived of heritable 
property, to the amount of several 
millions sterling, without one far- 
thing of compensation, by the Re- 
form Bill ? 

One of the worst features of the 
democratic Government which has 
sprung up from the influence of the 
Reform Bill is, the improper use 
which has been made of Royal or 
Parliamentary commissions; and the 
extent to which abuses have been 
perpetrated, and spoliation attempt- 
ed, and sometimes effected, by 
means of legislative measures found- 
ed on their reports. It is remark- 
able that this has in every age been 
the resource of arbitrary and revolu- 
tionary governments: invariably 
they have laid a foundation for the 
measures of spoliation which they 
contemplated to gratify their rapa- 
cious followers in the report of com- 
missioners. ‘ All the acts of plun- 
der committed by Henry VIII.,’ says 
Hume, “ were founded on the re- 
ports of royal commissioners;’ all 
the worst deeds of the Constituent 
Assembly and the Convention were 
in strict accordance with the reports 
of legislative committees. In these 
separate dens, all the deeds of dark- 
ness, by which the confiscation of 
French property was effected, were 
hatched and brought to maturity, 
The reason is, that the authors of 
upjust or spoliating measures are 
afraid of the responsibility of them- 
selves bringing forward revolution- 
ary aggressions, and therefore they 

<shelter themselves under the cover 
of the report of a commission. Wo 
to the land which is overspread with 
ministerial commissioners, and ex- 
posed without restraint to the legis- 
lation which they recommend ! 

Scrutinize the practical working 
of democratic ambition through the 
convenient channel of ministerial 
commissioners. First appear in the 
provinces a few Whig- Radical agents 
or underlings, who explore the land, 
and carefully note al! offices or good 
things which may be created for 
themselves, or taken away directly 
or indirectly by legislative force 
from others, Next comé a royal 
commission, amply provided with 
secret instructions, who proceed 
with five guineas a-day, and all ex- 
penses paid, to examine witnesees at 
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enormous length, and with the usual 
additions of clerks, &c., soon run up 
a bill of ten or twenty thousand 
pounds against Government. A pre- 
ponderance of evidence is carefully 
cited on the side of the secret in- 
structions: the whole thing is an ez 
parte proceeding, suggested by indi- 
vidual cupidity or ambition, and only 
the more dangerous, that these se- 
cret views are veiled to the public 
under the guise of a careful exami- 
nation of evidence. Then succeeds 
the report of the commissioners, 
founded on the evidence taken, 
which constitutes an appendix so 
enormous, as to insure its being 
scarcely ever read, and which, in- 
variably terminates in recommend- 
ing the changes which the secret 
instructions had suggested. In due 
time comes forth a legislative mea- 
sure, founded on the report of 
the commissioners, and which is 
held forth by the majority in the 
Lower House as sufficiently war- 
ranted by that report; in which, 
amidst a great many changes, some 
good, some bad, is sure to be found 
the substance of the secret instruc- 
tions to the commissioners, and the 
original jobs or measures of spolia- 
tion contemplated by the Whig 
agents or underlings, who were the 
primary movers in the whole affair. 
And thus the final result is, that after 
an enormous expenditure on Whig 
commissioners, sundry offices, of 
eight hundred or a thousand a-year, 
are secured for Radical underlings, 
or Tory functionaries spoliated to a 
great extent of the offices which they 
hold under the King’s commission. 
We do not say that these base and 
selfish results are contemplated, or 
in many cases even known to the 
Cabinet Ministers, by whose autho- 
rity the commissions are issued: we 
have no doubt that they are not, and 
that in many cases the motives os- 
tensibly put forth to the public, to 
justify the measure, are the real ones 
by which they are actuated. But 
we do assert, that in a great majority 
of the cases in which commissions 
are issued, and bills introduced into 
Parliament, founded on the reports 
of the commissioners, the whole is 
at bottom, and in reality, though per- 
haps unknown to the parliamentary 
leaders who recommended it, a mere 
job,.got up by the cupidity of some 
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Radical underlings, to secure some 
offices for themselves, or take them 
from their political opponents; and 
that in the persons ultimately en- 
riched or impoverished by the re- 
sults of the legislative measure, may 
be discerned the true key to the 
whole affair. 

Most truly was it said in Parlia- 
ment by a Scotch member, an ho- 
nour to his race and country, Sir 
George Sinclair, “ Ministers are sur- 
rounded in every direction by a sor- 
did, insatiable crew, whose inces- 
sant cry is not only ‘ Give, give to 
us,’ but ‘ Take away, take away from 
our enemies.’” 

Ministers profess to govern intere 
nally without patronage, as exter- 
nally without intervention. How 
have they kept the pledge? The 
commissions which, with the en- 
tire concurrence of the Radicals, 
both in the House of Commons and 
the country, were issued by govern- 
ment cost the nation last year alone 
above L,.240,000—one hundred thou- 
sand more than the whole pension 
list so much the object of exaggera- 
ted outcry by our democratic lead- 
ers. Some part of this expenditure 
has indeed produced valuable infor- 
mation, and been the foundation of 
useful measures, as the poor Law 
Commission; but most of the other 


commissions have been nothing but 
the vehicle of jobs or party spleen ; 
and instead of collecting fair and 


bilateral information, have done 
nothing but misled the public mind, 
by accumulating an imposing array 
of evidence, chiefly derived from 
political partisans or biassed wit- 
nesses—almost allthe measures they 
have proposed teud, and that too in 
a most extraordinary, and, to all the 
friends of real freedom, alarming 
degree, to the centralization of power 
and the multiplication of govern- 
ment offices. Every bill they intro- 
duce for domestic government 
swarms with offices. The Registra- 
tion Bill, as it has passed the Com- 
mons, has invested, not in a known 
and responsible judge as the Lord 
Chancellor, but in a shifting, irres- 
ponsible cabinet, the appointment of 
the Registration Judges; in other 
words, the entire control of the po- 
litical influence of the country. The 
Marriage bill proposes to overspread 
the land with twelve hundred em- 
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ployés of Administration for the 
registration of births, deaths, and 
marriages. The whole bills brought 
in by the Lord Advocate of Scotland 
were calculated, with one or two 
exceptions, to create unnecessary 
and uncalled for offices, at the pub- 
lic expense, in that part of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom. Accountants.general 
were to be appointed at Edinburgh, 
with ample allowances, additional 
extractors at that metropolis, and 
new sheriffs, both at that city and at 
Glasgow, with a whole train of 
clerks, substitutes, and procurators 
fiscal, though all the public duties 
of these cities are just now easily 
discharged by the existing function- 
aries, and no new creation was either 
required or called for. By the Irish 
Constabulary bill, as it passed the 
Commons, offices to an enormous, 
and under any other Government 
incredible extent, will be put at the 
disposal of Ministers. The House 
of Peers struck out no less than 
forty-nine offices of L.500 or L.600 
a-year which it had established. 
Projects, it is well known, are in 
progress, and wellnigh arrived at 
maturity at headquarters, for cen- 
tralizing and taking into the hands 
of Government the whole roads of 
the United Kingdom, and vesting 
under their management the whole 
Poor Laws of Great Britain. If the 
present Ministry, or successors pro- 
ceeding on the same democratic 
basis, hold the reins of power for a 
few years longer, not a doubt can re- 
main that we shall arrive at the 
condition of France when, in conse- 
quence of their republican centrali- 
zation, not a stone can be broken on 
the roads, nor a bridge mended, nor 
a magistrate, priest, schoolmaster, 
or functionary of any sort appointed, 
from Calais to Bayonne, without a 
warrant from the Tuileries; or of 
Austria, where the civil employés 
appointed by Prince Metternich are 
as numerous as the military em- 
ployés who follow the standard of 
Prince Schwartzenberg. 

The greatest change which has 
taken place in Great Britain, since 
the passing of the Reform bill, is 
the Corporate Reform. We are 
quite aware of the increase of 
power which that great innovation 
has given to the liberal party; we 
pointed them out clearly and prophe« 
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tically when the bill was still on 
the threshold of the House of Com- 
mons—nevertheless we are not dis- 
couraged by the result, which has 
demonstrated the justice of our 
views; we were fully prepared for 
it; and on the contrary, from the 
practical working of Corporate Re- 
form, we derive the best hopes we 
have ever yet entertained of the ul- 
timate limitation of the present de- 
mocratic preponderance in the con- 
stitution. 

Nothing can be more certain than 
that abuses of every sort, both mu- 
nicipal and political, will spring up 
in tenfold luxuriance under the new 
borough constitution to what existed 
under the old. We do not, and never 
did, defend the close self-elected 
system—on the contrary we admit, 
and always have admitted, that some 
change was necessary and desirable. 
But to be efficacious in securing the 
destined end, they should have been 
founded on the principle that pro- 
perty was the directing, and numbers 
the watching and controliing pow- 
er. This principle, the foundation, 
and the only foundation, of good: 
government, either in nations or 
municipalities, has been so com- 
pletely overshot in the corporate 
Reform both of Scotland and Eng- 
land, but especially England, that it 
does not seem unreasonable to in- 
dulge a hope that a very consider- 
able reaction against the whole de- 
mocratic system may be anticipated 
from its results. It will soon be 
found in the southern, as it has al- 
ready been under a better suffrage 
in the northern parts of the islands, 
that the worst corruptions of the old 
system, and which, under it, were 
confined to a limited number of 
places, are nothing to the abuses 
committed in open day and with un- 
blushing effrontery in all the larger 
boroughs which have fallen under 
the curse of the Penny Rate suffrage. 
Jobbing of every sort for political 
purposes; neglect of all great or 
useful undertakings; hasty, crude, 
and ill-digested attempts at Legisla- 
tion, will become so universal as to 
excite in a few years an unanimous 
opinion among all persons of intel- 
ligence, knowledge, or education, 
against a system which has produced 
such abominable results. It will 
speedily be discovered that we have 
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taken filth outof the gutterto perform 
our ablutions; that our former state 
was as pure as driven snow compar- 
ed to our present. These evils, like 
those of Scotch Burgh Reform, will 
soon come to press upon persons of 
property or station even in the 
Whig ranks; their ardour for re- 
form will be sensibly cooled when 
they find it has proved the source of 
constant vexation to themselves and 
an ineredible and unlooked for mul- 
tiplication of corruption. Expe- 
rience is more weighty than argu- 
ment; historical examples, general 
views, are a sealed letter to the 
masses; nothing will go down with 
them but what strikes the senses. 
The innumerable abuses, the local 
vexations, the enormous municipal 
evils which will rapidly spring up 
under the fostering care of the 
ten-pounders in all the larger bo- 
roughs, will spread far and wide 
among hundreds of thousands whom 
reason could never reach nor argu- 
ment convince, a distrust of a sys- 
tem attended in its most popular and 
desired form with such woful re- 
sults. 

As this rapid multiplication of 
abuses, and neglect of the chief, be- 
cause the least popular, duties of 
corporate officers, may be considered 
as a result of Municipal Reform as 
certain as the descent of a stone to 
the earth, so there is reason to hope 
that in time it may make even the 
ten-pounders in the smaller burghs 
draw off from such contamination. 
We desire here not to be misunder- 
stood: we are perfectly aware that 
in the great cities such a result is 
hardly to be expected; that, on the 
contrary, the ten-pounders and the 
two-pounders will there always 
be found united against those in 
whose spoils they hope to share, 
the holders of property ; and that, 
in consequence of their union, 
and the possession of the ma- 
gistracy by their creatures, the re- 
covery of their seats in Parliament 
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by any persons who do not belong 
to their faction, has become a matter 
of great difficulty. But admitting 
that in the larger, the case is by no 
means so clear in the lesser burghs ; 
the ten-pound suffrage is there 
vested in a very different class from 
that of Manchester, Liverpool, 
or Birmingham. It really, in the 
smaller burghs, represents a class 
embracing a number of persons of 
property ; and, from the rents paid 
for houses in such situations, ex- 
cludes a great part of the indigent 
mass by which in the great cities 
they are overborne. Finding their 
influence in the choiee of municipal 
counsellors generally defeated by 
an indigent mass of penny-rate men, 
and that the offices of trust and 
emolument which they expected for 
themselves are too often filled by 
the creatures of a still lower class ; 
seeing the interests of their burgh 
and all its institutions and concerns 
neglected, and the fatal rage for 
party forcing itself into every insti- 
tution even of charity, beneficence, 
or religion, they may reasonably be 
expected in eome instances to have 
their eyes opened to the utter ab- 
surdity of the whole system ; and the 
impossibility of a frame being prou- 
perly governed when the belly and 
the extremities are permitted to 
rule over the head, brought home to 
their minds by actual experience. 
Nothing opens the eyes of men so 
rapidly to the evils of democracy, as 
making them feel in their own per- 
sons the consequences of power 
being vested in a still lower class 
than themselves. 

In the preceding observations we 
have proceeded on the assumption, 
that experience is speedily to prove 
that all the abuses complained of in 
some of the Tory burghs are to re- 
appear with tenfold vigour, and with 
incomparably less power of control, 
in the reformed than ever they did 
in the old town-councils. In Scot- 
land this has already taken place ; * 





* No stronger proof of this can be desired than the fact, that the Lord Advocate 
of Scotland has brought in bills in the House of Commons, by which the patronage 
and direction of the University is to be taken from the Town-Council of Edinburgh, 
and both it and the Town-Council of Glasgow are to be deprived of their whole civil 
jurisdiction, and a new sheriff appointed in both cities, to exercise the criminal and 
civil duties co-ordinately with the sheriffs of the counties of Mid- Lothian and Lanark- 
shire, which formerly were discharged by the magistrates of Edinburgh and Glas- 


gow. 


Thus are the municipal councils of both these cities about to be deprived of 


powers exercised with credit by their unreformed predecessors for three hundred years, 
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no proof of it will soon be required 
in England; it will be as notorious 
as the sun at noonday. Before 
these pages issue from the press 
little doubt upon the subject will 
exist in the mind of any reasonable 
man, of whatever political party, not 
likely to be benefited by the ascen- 
dency of the two-pounders, in any 
part of the united kingdom. And 
without dwelling on so trite and ob- 
vious a topic, it is of more impor- 
tance to point out the reasons in the 
rinciples of human nature, and the 
rresistible influence of the circum- 
stances in which they are placed, 
which must now and always render 
abuses infinitely more flagrant and 
disgraceful under the democratic 
than ever they were or could be un- 
der the old régime. ; 
The situation and personal con- 
sideration of those elevated to mu- 
nicipal office by the two-pounders, 
is such as to render the continual 
use and abuse of the wealth and 
patronage at their disposal, from the 
situations they enjoy, to mere poli- 
tical purposes, a matter of absolute 
necessity. When persons of charac- 


ter, wealth, beneficence, and pro- 
perty are placed at the head of 
municipal affairs, their ascendency, 
being founded on durable qualities 
or circumstances, does not always 
require for its maintenance the aid 


of burgh intrigue. They are so 
powerful that they can sometimes 
afford to be just. But it is other- 
wise when a faction destitute of any 
of these qualities is placed by a 
mob of democratic and beggarly 
householders at the head of civic or 
national affairs. They are perpetu- 
ally haunted by the dread of losing 
the extraordinary ascendency they 
have gained; they are in the condi- 
tion of common soldiers whom a 
military tumult has suddenly raised 
to the situation of generals. To 
maintain their position on the dizzy 
height they have reached; to coun- 
teract the natural tendency of pro- 
perty, talent, and eminence to regain 
its ascendency ; to hinder themselves 
from sinking by their own weight 
into the mire from which they were 
raised, they have need of all their 
exertions. Being in general desti- 
tute of all personal qualities or 
property to counteract their ten- 
‘ dency, they have no other resource 
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but to employ with unsparing pro- 
digality the public wenlth Oe’ tis 
fluence, of which they have gained 
possession, to maintain their ground. 
Hence the unblushing and almost 
incredible corruption of all the 
rulers in democratic societies, of 
which history in every age is full. 
Hence the monstrous profligacy of 
the Long Parliament, who at last 
voted openly L.4 a-day to each of 
themselves, “to enable the saints to 
continue their godly work.” Hence 
the usheard-of rapacity and extor- 
tions of the French Republican Mu- 
nicipalities and Commissaries, as 
well in the territories of the Repub- 
lic as in those of the conquered 
states. Hence the enormous cor- 
ruption and abominations of the 
whole democratic authorities under 
the Directory. A very obvious prin- 
ciple, absolute necessity, compels 
persons elevated to power on the 
shoulders of the populace, to exert 
all their influence in a corrupt form 
to prevent property, character, and 
talent from regaining its ascendency. 
Granting that the democratic leaders 
are not one whit more corrupt by 
nature or disposition than the con- 
servative, they are driven by the 
nature of their situation to a much 
more unscrupulous use of the pa- 
tronage or property at their disposal, 
than those whose ascendency is 
owing to the qualities which nature 
intended. Being in general needy 
themselves, they require all they 
can grasp for their own support: 
being always surrounded by needy 
followers, they have no means of 
satisfying their clamour, but by 
making political zeal the sole recom- 
mendation for advancement. 

Public or popular opinion also, the 
salutary aid powerful contro] upon 
the abuses of the few when watched 
by the many, is not only almost en- 
tirely powerless when power is 
vested in their delegates, but it is 
all turned over to the other side; it 
goes to support abuses, how flagrant 
soever, of the faction of which 
the populace is the basis. The 
abuses of the Conservatives, that is, 
of the holders of property, may be 
checked by the vigilance of the ten- 

ounders; the encroachments and 
jobs of the ten-pounders held up 
to public opprobrium by the two- 
pounders; but who is to check the 
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enormities of these two-pounders 
themselves,invested by their mem- 
bers with a clear majority of votes 
in the boroughs, and hoping through 
their delegates to share in the spoils 
of the community? Are the one- 

ounders, the beggars and paupers, to 

e applied to, to watch the motions 
and expose the enormities of the new 
constituency ? The holders of pro- 
perty, indéed, the men of character, 
the persons of education will be loud 
in their abuse of the system which 
is going forward, and universally in- 
dignant at the monstrous abuses 
which the Corporate Reform has en- 
tailed upon the country ; but what 
is their clamour amidst the shouts of 
applause of the needy enfranchised 
multitude, hoping to profit by the 
prevailing enormities? The control 
of public opinion, in short, the in- 
valuable and only effectual check 
upon government under a rightly 
constituted system, is wholly lost ; 
because the multitude, whose voice 
constitutes this public opinion, 
being to profit inthe persons of them- 
selves or their demagogues by the 
abuses which are introduced, so far 
from reprobating, cordially support 
them. Thence arises that worst and 
most degrading state of society, an 
irresistible numerical majority, cor- 
dially supporting, and extensively 
profiting by the abuses of govern- 
ment, and a powerless minority 
embracing the worth of the state, 
retiring in indignant silence into se- 
clusion or obscurity. Then, indeed, 
is felt the justice and truth of the 
well-known lines— 


‘* When vice succeeds, and impious men 
bear sway, . 
The post of honour is a private station.” 


To many the survey we have given 
of the present working of our demo- 
cratic institutions, both in national 
and municipal affairs, may afford 
matter for melancholy or gloomy 
forebodings; to us they furnish the 
grounds of more rational and well- 
founded hope than we have yet en- 
tertained since the passing of the 
Reform Bill. We have gained an 
enormous and unspeakable advan- 
tage ; while yet the great bulwark of 
our liberties, the House of Lords, ex- 
ists; we have gained EXPERIENCE of 
DEMOCRACY. e have seen it intro« 
duced into the House of Commons, 
and it has produced O’Connell’s 
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tail; we have seen it introduced in- 
to the municipalities, and it has pro- 
duced the reformed town-councils. 
We have in consequence changed 
places with the enemy. For proof of 
the truth of our principles we do not 
require to refer to history or foreign 
experience; we can point with irre- 
sistible force to the facts which lie 
before every man’s eyes.—* You ad- 
mire,” said the Sage, ‘‘ademocracy ! 

o home and try it in your own 
amily.” With equal truth and force 
it may now be said to the liberal 
majority: “ You admire democratic 
institutions, judge of them by their 
working in your own town-coun- 
cils.” The conservatives never had 
the slightest difficulty in reasoning 
with persons possessed of or capable 
of appreciating historical informa- 
tion ; it isthe ignorant multitude, who 
derived their sole information from 
the liberal press, upon whom it was 
so difficult to produceany impression. 
Examples drawn from history pro- 
duce no more impression on such 
men than instances would, taken from 
the annals of the moon. Now, how- 
ever, the case is widely different. 
For illustrations of the dangerous 
and corrupting effects of democratic 
institutions, we have only to refer to 
the revolutionary measures of the 
priest-ridden ministry, the disgrace- 
ful wrangling of O’Connell’s tail, or 
the barefaced jobs of the liberal 
town-councils. 

We are perfectly aware of the 
immediate accession of political in- 
fluence which Corporate Reform 
gave to the liberal party in England, 
and which at once appeared on the 
first election of magistrates under 
the new system. If, therefore, this 
addition to the democratic lever had 
taken place when no remaining bar- 
rier remained in the constitution, it 
is plain that the cause of freedom 
would have been wellnigh desperate; 
but fortunately these municipal re- 
publics were established while yet 
the House or Peers remained in 
undiminished vigour, animated with 
undaunted courage, and resplendent 
with unprecedented talent. The 
consequence has been, that we have 

ained the blessing of experience of 
er) democratic government, while 
order have a ral- 


et the friends o 
fing oint in the national councils; 
Reaction can ensue in the country— 
wisdom can be Jearned from expe- 
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rience, while yet the means of say- 
ing the state without a convulsion 
or a counter revolution exist. By 
now rallying round the House of 
Peers, and supporting them to the 
uttermost, both by an increase of the 
minority in the Lower House, and 
every possible demonstration of 
public confidence, it is in the power 
of the friends of order to check the 
future march of revolution; and hap- 
pily the experience of democratic 
government which has been every 
where spread, both in the nation and 
the municipalities, has now prepared 
the great mass of holders of pro- 
erty, the friends of religion, the 
overs of order, to aid them in their 
resistance to its farther advances. 
The House of Peers, in conse- 
quence, has now come to occupy a 
lace in the Constitution and in pub- 
fie estimation different from what 
it ever before occupied, and which 
points to a different balance of the 
counteracting powers fromany which 
has yet existed. They are no longer 
to be regarded as mere hereditary 
legislators; they are, in truth, the 
representatives of property, intelligence, 
and rational thought throughout the 
nation, and, in conjunction with the 
nies minority in the Lower 
ouse who aid them in their heroic 
endeavours to stem the tide of revo- 
lution, are looked to by a vast ma- 
jority of the wealth and intelligence 
of the State as their real representa- 
tives. It is in vain to conceal that in 
the great towns, and in a great part of 
the counties, property and know- 
ledge are altogether unrepresented. 
It is to the House of Lords that they 
look as their real representatives; at 
least, it is to that House that they look 
for a successful vindication of their 
rights and interests : the minority in 
the Lower House can do no more 
than lay a foundation to call for and 
justify their interference. It is the 
same with the church, with the land- 
holders, the universities, the bar, the 
shipping interest, the colonies. They 
all look to the House of Lords as the 
sole barrier which lies between them 
and the measures of spoliation now 
openly avowed by the representa- 
tives of the ten- pound constituencies; 
and but for that barrier, not a doubt 
can now remain, from the measures 
which they have attempted, even 
under its restraint, that all the great 
interests of the empire, the wealth 
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which sustains its industry, the ta- 
lent which directs its energies, the 
learning which adorns its instructors, 
would have been overwhelmed by 
the selfish ambition of its dema- 
gogues and-the blind credulity of 
their followers. 

It is another consoling feature of 
the present juncture, that the pe- 
riod has now arrived, when revo- 
lutionary measures can no longer 
be carried on without interfering 
with vested and patrimonial inte- 
rests; the old parapet in the House 
of Commons has been shot away; 
every discharge now carries away 
flesh and blood. The church—the 
Protestant religion is now the open 
and avowed object of attack. De- 
struction of the Protestant establish- 
ment in Ireland, the introduction 
of the voluntary system into Great 
Britain, are clearly announced as the 
designs of the movement party. The 
enemy’s objects are now clearly ma- 
nifested, the pirate has hoisted his 
true colours. The weak, the credu- 
lous, the timid, can now no longer 
shelter themselves under the real or 
affected belief thatthe Revolutionists, 
orthe Ministry whom they direct, aim 
only at Reform, and not a total over- 
throw of our institutions. It is clear 
that what they desire is to extirpate 
altogether the natural and constitu- 
tional influence of religion and pro- 
perty, and by the blind co- operation 
of the multitude, establish a despotic 
Government, founded on the princi- 
ple of democratic centralization, of 
which they are to be the head. This 
being the obvious object of the Revo- 
lutionists, their opponents are gradu- 
ally, but steadily drawing to their 
standards, not only the property and 
education, but the religious feeling 
and independent spirit of the coun- 
try. We do not conceal from our- 
selves the power of the Revolution- 
ists founded on the coalition of 
romanism, radicalism, insolvency, 
dissenting jealousy, private profli- 
gacy, and public corruption. In all 
old and opulent states, such a coali- 
tion is powerful, but in the British 
empire it is not yet equal to the 
other, and with Richard Cceur de 
Lion, when hesurveyed the Christian 
host before the battle of Ascalon, 
our leaders may exclaim, “ Let Hea- 
ven remain neuter, and we are equal 
to the world in arms.” 
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ALCIBIADES THE YOUNG MAN. 


Scenes V.—IX. 


*€ Upon the whole, it may be doubted whether there be a name of antiquity which comes down 
— such a general charm as that of Alcibiades. Why? Icannot answer, Who can?”—ByYRON’s 
ary. 


To Water Savace Lanpor, Esa. 


August 20, 1836. 


Our Dear Sir,—In one of your many clever monopolylogues, develop- 
ing, under a plurality of names, the uniform material of a very peculiar 
idiosyncrasy, vou announce, if our recollection serve us truly, that you 
read no periodical works; nay, that should a friend at any time make you 
aware of the contents of such productions, thenceforth you hold him an 
enemy. 

A far greater Water, the greatest who ever bore the appellation, once 
told us he had never looked into the Edinburgh Review from the date of 
Number XXV., and of an article, famous in its day, concerning Don Pedro 
de Cavellos. Him we believed. 

If your assertion be more than an allowable figure of speech, described 
by Aristotle in the twenty- first section of his poetics, we admire how some 
opinions, by no means bearing the stamp current, on classical subjects, 
should adorn your most recent publication, as wel/ as sundry antecedent 
critiques, contained in periodical journals, and certainly not written by the 
author of Pericles and Aspasia. Mr Puff, you will remember, suggests one 
solution of our difficulty. 

Moreover, should your professed abstinence arise from the dread of 
meeting with disagreeable remarks, permit us to prescribe our infallible 
preservative. . . .a Fitter. And, if astonished ignorance enquire, 
what ts a Filter? the answer shall be given in form of a recipe, addressed 
in general terms to all having the misfortune to be public characters, thus : 

Being, as our hypothetical category implies, arrived at years of indiscre~ 
tion, you are necessarily under feminine regimen. Let, then, your wife 
try the relish of the journals before you. If you are worth abusing, there 
must be something to praise; if there are observations to wound your va~ 
nity, there must be observations to soothe it. Your preliminary taster 
must strain off the acrid particles, collect and combine the luscious ones, 
and serve up with sweet sauce of her own providing. 

We were, in our bustling meridian, as much as most people, beneath 
the hands of the gentlemen of the fourth estate. ‘Though their attachment 
to truth made them, on the whole, extremely laudatory, it is probable that 
the rogues were occasionally caustic. But our Filter did its duty, and no- 
thing crept into our ears but the balmiest distillations of eulogy, double 
refined. To this hour we most philosophically maintain the doctrine of 
innate benevolence, and revere, above all earthly things, the unerring saga- 
city of periodical critics. 

Profiting therefore, O Landor, by our experience, henceforth rejoice in 
journals—and a Filter! But see—all this time you have been playing 
the Ironist. Zhere, as Chrysostom of old had Aristophanes, you have 
Biackwoop under your pillow. A little further off lies a fresh London 
and Westminster, The leaves of an excursus on Political Economy are al- 
ready torn out. 

So then, our promise in the last Alcibiades has kept your nerves, ever 
since, in a perpetual twitter. Soon as this September number reached (by 
express) your Tuscan villa, you devoured with eager eyes the table of 
contents. In vain! Your turn is yet to come. 
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Did you but behold us in our present predicament, how could you ask 
for serious, brain-compelling criticism? Creation has no fairer scene than 
we are gazing on. “Isles that crown th’ Aigean deep,” with their setting 
and canopy of purple glory, transcend not this magic sunset, transforming 
our own Highland loch to gold. The dusky olives of Attica—do they 
surpass that. copse of birches, feathering the rocky strand? Parnes and 
Pentelicus—thrilling names—do they eclipse our yet unsung Ben Vohr? 
Inhale with us these heather-scented breezes, for one breath of which, 
when long “in populous city pent,” we have languished till our heart 
seemed melting away: Here, O Landor, are no place and season for 
learned censure of thy faults, or analytical celebration of thy beauties. 
Tarry for a ruder month and a sterner whereabout. Shut up amid time- 
honoured tomes, we must brood over the prolific theme. Busts of dead 
immorials must shine around us in marble majesty. Then will the fit be 
on us, and then “ will we do such things! What they are, yet we know 
not!” 

Of one thing let us both be sure—impartial justice. You modestly 
observe, in your Letter to an Author, “a great party in England, and every 
Scotchman and half-Scotchman in the world, 7s my sworn enemy.” Poor 
man! Since the days of Jean Jacques Rousseau, was there ever such 
persecution, such conspiracy, and such grammar? But you are mistaken. 
Scotchmen, and the great party in England, may answer for themselves: 
for the half-Scotchmen we respond. 

It is our fortune to belong to that hybrid race, not undistinguished in 
these latter times. There are disadvantages in such a position. When 
one makes a sensation to the south of the Tweed, it is ‘‘ curse that impu- 
dent Scotchman!”—to the north, it is, “confound that impertinent Eng- 
lishman!” The natives on both sides have not yet forgotten there is a 
border between them. 

But, contrariwise, there are marvellous advantages. We need never let 
the ball of conversation touch the ground. We are never driven, like a 
disputatious friend of ours, to tell an acquiescent companion, ‘*d—n you, 
sir, contradict me, or I'll knock you down!” In England we are all for 
hodge-podge, metaphysics, Presbyterian parity, and the battle of Bannock- 
burn: in Scotland we support roast-beef, classical learning, lawn sleeves, 
and the field of Fiodden: in both, by our favourite process of filtration, 
we extract and apply to our private solace all encomiums on the merits of 
each; and in neither, be persuaded, are we the least inclined to be the 
enemy of Mr Savage Landor. He shall acknowledge this himself in 
December. 

Mean while, Alcibiades must not be neglected, even for his uncle and 
his tutoress. The story of Glycerium has done his character no service. 
To retrieve it, as far as possible, the following scenes were composed. 
The plot of the first three will remind you of Lovelace and his rose-bud. 
But the motives of the Athenian are nobler; and the complexion of the 
ew episode you, who can judge, will pronounce to be eminently 

reek, 





Scene V. 
House of AucipiaDEs. 


ALcIRIADES, CENOPEKTES (a Parasite.) 


Alc. You really believe, then, she of acting—well played—but got by 
is still a fresh unsullied flower ? heart ? 

Cn. If there be such on earth! Gn. I will forfeit my best cus- 

Alc, May it not be a mere piece tomer—yourself—if you find her of 
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that trim. And beautiful!—Glyce- 
rium, Nicarete, Timandra, all put 
together, could not have matched 
her. 

Alc. Don’t overdo it. 

Gn. What good should I get by 
overdoing it—to cheat thee for two 
hours at the furthest ? 

Alc. Why two hours? Why can’t 
I go this instant? 

CEn. Nay, sir, the dwelling of this 
family was too wretched. I have 
just given orders to carry there be- 
forehand some of the most neces- 
sary furniture. 

Alc. Furniture! For love-mak-« 
ing! However, you are right.—Has 
the girl a mother living? 

Gin. (Laughing). O yes, she has 
a mother! Were mothers not a 
commodity as certain as fathers are 
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doubtful, it would seem impossible 
that Nais should be daughter of An- 
thilla. When they stand beside each 
other, one may see at a single glance 
the two extremes of beauty and ug- 
liness. Her heart too 

Alc. (Laughing loud). Ha! ha! 
ha! Her feart! Ha! ha! ha! 

En. What is there to laugh at ? 

Alc. That a girl-merchant makes 
pretence to prate of vice and virtue ! 

én. Dost take me then 

Alc, (Interrupting, while he thrusts a 
purse of gold into his hand). For a 
person often so useful to me that I 
must pay him handsomely; as to the 
rest-———this cursed hiccup stops 
my breath and your—eulogium. 
Enough, in two hours come to fetch 
me. 





Scene VI. 


House of ANTHILLA. 


AvcrpiaDEs and CENopextts (entering). ANTHILLA, Nats, 


Ale. (To himself, at first sight of 
Nais). By Hercules! the scoun- 
drel has not spoken too flatteringly 
of her. Much have I seen, but 
never aught like this. ( Aloud.) For- 
give me, most enchanting Nais, and 
you Anthilla, mother of the loveliest 
of maidens, forgive me, for making 


my way into your chamber, as if I 
were an old acquaintance. (£no- 
pektes—— 

Anth. (Interrupting). Promised 
long ago to bring the noble son of 
Clinias hither; and we count our- 
selves most fortunate—— 





Shall Igo on?—quoth Lawrence Sterne—and answers himself No/— 
And yet he had nothing more terrible to paint than the death of a good man. 
Our nerves, we think, could have brooked the last earthly sigh of a de- 
parting spirit—homeward bound. 

But there are things sufficiently frightful of themselves, which on paper 
would look so hideous, so awfully grewsome, that even the pen of Shak- 


speare could not make them bearabie. 


What say you to the fawning, 


cringing prattle of a mother about to prostitute her child ? 
When we propose this as something quite intolerable, we take it for 


granted that you are not a hack dowager, “ head-dress, feathers, paint, and 
diamonde,” dragging about with you to the London flesh-market, six mar- 
riageable daughters—your jointure forestalled six years—and your bills 
unpaid at six milliners. 

The rest of the Blackwood-reading world will be content to learn, in the 
style of epic narration, that Anthilla overloaded Alcibiades with fulsome 
speeches, too sweet for even his stomach; assured him that a// in her 
house was at his service; slipped in a few hints as to her straitened cir- 
cumstances; clutched a purse of gold; without winking; and immediately 
discovered that she must positively go out on indispensable business. 


( 
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Alc. (With a significant look). 
CEnopektes ! 

Gin. (Laughing). How can you 
suppose me 80 dull as to require a 
hint that my absence would be ex- 
cellent company? The post of sen- 
tinel, I presume, may be permitted 
me. (£xit.) 

Alc. (Approaching Nais with his 

accustomed warmth). And so we are 
alone? And I am in company with 
one of the most charming maids this 
earth can boast of ? ( Zakes her hand. 
She casts down her eyes.) Lovely 
Nais, may Alcibiades flatter himself 
with the hope that he does not al- 
together displease thee ? 
- Nais (Smiling half-bitterly). How 
mightily the dislike of a poor girl 
would mortify the all-beloved, all- 
conquering Alcibiades ! 

Alc. I all-beloved !—( Embracing 
her). Thou beautiful being—breath- 
ing the balm of lilies from lips that 
mock the rose—am I in thine eyes 
an all-beloved one? Then—if thou 
hast not spoken false—I must be be- 
luved by thee. May I dare to hope? 


Nais. Alcibiades knows too well, 
that he may dare hope every thing. 


Alc. And obtain it too? 

Nais. Ah! (Tears drop fast from 
her eyes). 

Alec. Dear maiden, why that sigh 
—as if our talk were of some hid- 
den sorrow? You cast down your 
eyes :—you weep !—If these be tears 
of virgin coyness, let me kiss away 
the precious drops. You endure 
my kiss, and yet you tremble? O, 
why is this? Why pants and quakes 
my innocent little dove ? 

Nais. Dear Alcibiades, art thou 
indeed—in thy inmost soul—that 
noble creature Nature made thee 
in externals ? 

Alc. I hope it, and I strive to be 
it—except that sometimes sirens, 
like thyself, beguile my bark out of 
its Course. 

Nais ( With emotion). Ah! never 
was maid more causelessly upbraid- 
ed_as a siren than I at this moment. 
Sail on, thou glorious man, with 
favourable breezes! Prosperous be 
thy voyage! By me may it never be 
endangered! I would (stops). 

Alc. What! Nais—you will be so 
cruel, or so capricious— 

Nais (Wringing her hands). O 
that she, who has just gone out, 
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were not my mother! That I dared 
to speak out freely ! 

Alc, Thou darest. This begin- 
ning—to say sooth—does not augur 
very happily for me; but thou hast 
something about thee that wins me 
altogether to thy side. Speak ! Speak 
with trust as full as if I had come 
hither for nothing but—friendly con- 
versation. 

Nais. Well then—I will venture 
it!—Son of Clinias, if thou be a 
noble spirit, O seek not thy plea-~ 
sures here. Thou art too beautiful, 
too sovereign amid thy sex, for aught 
but undivided love. Thousands of 
my sisters can lavish on thee ad/ their 
hearts. That cannot I. 

Alc. (Amazed). Didst thou not 
permit me to come here? Knewest 
thou not beforehand what I came 
for ? 

Nais. To confess it fairly, with 
the open heartedness becoming in- 
nocence—I knew.—But ah ! that per- 
mission was accorded by other lips 
than mine. Constrained by them, 
thus much I promised—not to make 
resistance;—and even now, if thou 
commandest, I follow thee, victim- 
like, to tremble and to weep, and 
yet—(covering her face), to become 
thy prey, and my own abhorrence. 
But O, dear, generous, beautiful 
youth, command not me / Command 
thyself! She that delivered me to 
thee, is near to mein blood; be thou 
nearer yet in soul; be my brother, 
my more than brother! 

Alc. And why hast thou this re« 
pugnance to me? 

Nais. Who could have that to a 
man Nature seems to have moulded 
as her masterpiece? But only hear 
in a few syllables the condition of 
my heart, and be thou as generous 
as I am candid !—Long, long has 
poverty been the portion of me and 
mine. In vain was all the industry 
of my brave father, in vain all— (she 
hesitates). 

Alc. Now, wherefore hesitate ? 

Nais. Alas,she is my mother! And 
yet I cannot find a word, at once 
mild enough and true enough to tell 
her efforts and her means to snatch 
herself from poverty. But all, all 
was in vain. Inexorable fate had 
pronounced on us the doom “ be 
poor !”—and poor we were. In our 
neighbourhood there dwelt a youth 
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—ah! as little like to thee, as my 
mother to the wife of Pericles; but 
yet beautiful, yet more than pleasing 
in my eyes—perhaps because he was 
the first in whose sight I too seemed 
charming ; the first—the only one— 
to love me with warmest, purest 
love. He was any thing but rich; 
and yet his family was opulent com- 
pared to mine. Marriage with me 
would have sounded in his parents’ 
ears as an unheard-of folly—and yet 
it was his dearest wish, his highest 
aim. To Jook upon our want was 
the torture of hell to him. He did 
what he could. Two whole years 
we lived chiefly on what he gained 
by his work—he is a sculptor—or 
pinched himself to bestow. In no 
joy of his fellows did he ever mix; 
to every indulgence he remained a 
stranger. The morsel he gave us 
was often plucked from his own 
mouth. A hundred maidens were 
offered him—for he was lovely and 
beloved. In his eyes I alone was 
both. ( Withatoneofagony.) And 
this youth, for two days past, my mo< 
ther has forbidden me to behold agaia. 

Alc. And wherefore so ? 

Nais. Because he could no longer 
give her all she demanded of him, 
my father’s death having multiplied 
our wants ;—because calamities of 
their own, mean while, had greatly 
lessened the fortunes of his family; 
—and above all (sobbing), because— 
ah! because 

Ale. (kindly pressing her hand). 
Without apprehension, love! You 
must speak to me, as to a brother. 

Nais. Because I seemed to her 
well grown enough to earn a better 
income by a shameful trade. 

Ale. (with warmth). By the im- 
mortal powers, that shalt thou not! 

Nais. Ah! how often since have I 
wished away the few unlucky 
charms that nature gave me! How 
blithely would I have exchanged 
these feeble hands, this slender 
make, this face a favourable preju- 
dice esteems as fair, and soft, and 
comely, for the frame and strength 
of the meanest wench, who main- 
tains herself by honourable drud- 
gery! And when I heard at last 
that my mother had sold me to 
CEnopektes, in what unspeakable 
anguish did I spend the night, and 
nowhere—nowhere found a refuge, 
until to-day I found it in thy name! 
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Alc. (somewhat surprised). In my 
name ? 

Nais. Yes! for to-day I first dis- 
covered to whom my helpless youth 
was to be sacrificed. Fresh hopes 
awoke within my soul. The hero 
—I whispered to myself—whom all 
so willingly surrender to, will be far 
too noble to make a poor maiden 
miserable—will depart from her so 
soon as he shall learn, that she may 
admire, caress, but cannot Jove him. 
He, evermore accustomed to see 
souls and bodies equally his subjects 
—to receive the proffered kiss—shall 
he content himself with enforced 
lips and bought embraces ?—O no! 
no! he is too proud, too great for 
that! 

Ale. (smiling). Believest thou so? 
dear girl, thou minglest truth with 
error! Behold, even thy passive kiss 
is sweet to me as the breath of vio- 
lets !—And yet, still sweeter is thy 
praise. I will endeavour to deserve 
it.—To lay his head upon that bosom 
would quicken the palsied grey- 
beard with all the fires of youth. 
But throb not, little trembler! My 
eyes shall be averted. To gaze too 
Jong on snow would blind them.— 
Say thou thyself, if I conquer my 
desires—if 1 leave thee as | found 
thee—what dost thou purpose, that a 
continence so painful to me may 
further the alleviation of thy des- 
tiny ? 

Nais. Alas, but little. 

Alc. What hopest thou then ? 

Nais. That a good work—once 
begun—you will not leave unfinish- 
ed 


Alc. In sooth, a hope I must not 
suffer to be baulked, however hard 


the victory may be to me! Ah, 
lovely Nais, these eyes of thine are 
all too blue, this golden hair too 
beautiful, these cheeks too bloom- 
ing—for victory, I must /lee. 

Nais (sadly). Flee? 

Alc. (smiling). In order, some half 
hour hence, to return with thy chosen 
one; in order to see thee this very 
day become his bride; in order—ls 
thy lover a sculptor ? 

Nais. He is. 

Alc. And his name ? 

Nais. Scopelus. 

Alc. Ha! Scopelus? A name I 
know already from favourable ru- 
mour. 





Nais. Uhave often heard that com 
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noisseurs commended him—as full 
of genius, but unfortunate, 

Alc. That he shall be no longer! 
My gold, and the gold of my friends, 
shall soon be weighed against his 
marble. Let an Attic talent be thy 
marriage-dower, and put thy lord in 
a condition to live with thee a tran- 
quil season in preparation for future 
masterpieces ; and if then—with the 
loveliest of models before his eyes 
all day, within his arms all night— 
he cannot give us a perfect Venus 
Anadyomene, why, let him break 
his chisel, and turn what he pleases. 
Enough, I will never forsake him. 

Nais. O thou noblest, thou kind- 
est—— 
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Alc, (pondering for a moment). Ha! 
excellent! The sooner the better! 
Is the house of Scopelus far off ? 

Nais. Not twenty paces. 

Alc. Quick, then, on with thy veil, 
and away with me. The sight of 
this surprise I would not barter for 
two Olympian coronets. 

Nais. But my mother—— 

Alc. (laughing). Oho! She holds 
it for certain that I am this moment 
otherwise engaged than in thinking 
of good deeds. CEnopektes has the 
charge of entertaining her; and sup- 
posing she should see us go, or seek 
to hinder us—why, I know my rights; 
and fers are forfeited. On with the 
veil, and away with me! 





Scene VII. 


The House of ScopE.us. 


Scopetus (in deep meditation, his head leaning on his hand). AtciBiaDEs. 


Alc. (entering). They directed me 
this way to the house of Scopelus. 
Am I right ? 

Scop. (starting up). Yes. 

Alc. Must I name myself to thee ? 
or dost thou already know me? 

Scop. How should a born Athen- 
ian be unacquainted with the linea- 
ments of noble Alcibiades? 

Alc. Thou art a sculptor ? 

Scop. I am. 

Alc. And a good one too, as I have 
heard ? 

Scop. I could almost gather from 
thy question that I still must have— 
what I scarcely hoped for—friends 
to speak well of me in absence. 

Alc. Without further compliment 
on my side, or overdone modesty on 
thine, I want for one of my bath- 
rooms the statue of a Grace. Wilt 
thou undertake it, and as soon as 
possible ? 

Scop. Alas! 

Alc. Why that sigh ? 

Scop. Son of Clinias, thy proposal 
does me infinite honour. To take 
commands from thee would be im- 
mortality one half secured. Yet at 
present I can hardly venture to ac- 
cept the order. 

Alc. And why? I am even pre- 
ee to furnish thee a model—a 
iving model—for the work. 


Scop. (sighing more deeply). An 
advantage I could well dispense 
with! Ah! before my eyes—before 
my mind’s eyes at least—the model 
of a Grace is ever hovering. Happy 
the marble on which an artist could 
engrave the thousandth part of her 
charms !—But I won’t dissemble it; 
labour—once my highest pleasure— 
is now a pain to me; perseverance 
seems an impossibility; and to be 
early ready a still greater. 

Alc, Aud why this change ? 

Scop. From the change of my do- 
mestic circumstances—ruined by a 
treacherous debtor; and yet more 
from the sorrow which an unfortun- 
ate—forgive me, Alcibiades, some 
kinds of sorrow can be only felt. 

Alc. Many a sorrow may be light- 
ened by disclosure to a friend; and 
trust me, I am the friend of every 
youthful artist, who gives promise of 
being one day a great one. Yes! if 
nothing but domestic cares be trou- 
bling thee, lam not only willing to 
offer thee a large advance, but I give 
thee my word and hand upon it, 
this statue shall make thy happiness. 

Scop. (shaking his head). Make my 
happiness! My happiness? Nephew 
of Pericles, and now perhaps his 
successor, thou canst do much; but 
that thou canst not do. 
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Alc. First hear my plan, before 
you set it down as worthless. I 
know a maiden, fair as a day of 
spring, and mild as its breezes. Al- 
ready I counted her my own, when 
I found to my astonishment that no 
snare of Jove could capture her. I 
tendered her all my house contain- 
ed: she is poor, and she rejected it. 
None but her betrothed, she swore, 
should ever embrace her. At last, 
that I might have something of her 
in possession, I tempted her, by a 
huge sum, to promise that she would 
stand, in seemly garb, as model to 
an artist of her own selection. She 
has selected tHEeE. Methinks a 
prosperous omen! Succeed, as thou 
canst not fail, with this young Grace, 
and thou hast a rich reward from 
me, innumerable commissions from 
my friends, and perbaps, in addition 
to all this, a maid to wife, pure as 
the dewdrop on the rose, lovely as 
the rose itself, and dowered—in re- 
quital of her virtue—with an Attic 
talent. 

Scop. And though she had Phe- 
nicia as her dower; though all the 
fleets of Tyre were hers, she could 
not make me happy—could not for 
one moment charm me. Noble Al- 
cibiades, thy munificence puts me to 
the blush. Great as it is, ’tis wast- 
ed ona man, uniitted by a luckless 
gg for every other happiness of 
ife. 

Alc. Perhaps—for this very rea- 
son—a new passion might give thee 
back thy happiness and taste for life. 

Scop. Ah, never, never more! The 
man who for many a year has la- 
boured on one little mansion; has 
thought upon it as a temple sacred 
to repose and blessedness; has just 
been hoping soon to place the crown- 
ing stone upon its pediment—if a 
thunderbolt strike it into ruins, what 
consolation can he gather from its 
ashes ? 

Alc, Strange man, who bids thee 
grope amid the ashes, when thou hast 
Jresh materials at hand, and friends 
to boot, that will aid thee to build 
up a better mansion ? 

Scop. (half transported). A better 
than Nazis? O, that were to dream 
of a stronger god than Destiny. No, 
Alcibiades, thou art a willing com- 
forter, but a successful one thou canst 
not be, since thou knowest not how 
much I have lost! 
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Alc. At least bestow a look upon 
the Athenian girl, of whom I spoke 
to thee, and who is waiting without! 

Scop. (surprised). Thou hast 
brought her with thee, and sufferest 
her to stand without ! 

Alc. Without, and yet so near, that 
with an ear indifferently sharp, she 
need not have lost a syllable of our 
conversation. (Opening the door). 
Come, little love, come in! Long 
have I made thee wait, but what 
thou hast overheard mean while may 
perchance have shortened the time. 
( Tearing off her veil). See, Scope- 
jus! What think’st thou — poor 
burnt-out victim—of this maiden ? 

Scop. Eternal gods! Nais !—Nais 
here! 

Nais. (flying into his arms). My 
life! My soul! 

Ale. Say yet more—my Dride- 
groom ! 

Nais. My bridegroom! My cho- 
sen one! My all! 

Scop. (as if waking from a trance). 
Ha! What is this? Thou here in my 
arms? Whence, wherefore, camest 
thou? Brought hither in the hand of 
Alcibiades ?—Nais! Whose art thou 
now ? 

Nais. Thine, thine for ever! 

Scop. Mine! Ecstatic word, if it 
be true.—But thy mother forbade 
me—the rumour—( Embracing her). 
Why lose myself in doubts? I have 
thee here! Nais mine? And has re- 
mained my own till now? And will 
be my own for ever ? 

Nais. Shame upon thee for the 
one question! But a thousand times 
yes to the other! 

Alc. I must break thy trance, and 
give coherence to thy dream.— 
Know then! One hour ago was 
Nais sold to me; but her heart 
would not be sold. Jt was true to 
thee— and cunning enough to find 
out the weak side of mine. With 
the bosom-thrilling tones of virtue 
she confessed to me her love for 
thee; implored for mercy, implored 
for aid. Both I promised her; and 
both shall she have.—Pure as inno- 
cence herself, she came into my 
hands: as pure do I restore her. If 
I here deliver her for ever to thy 
love; if to her Lkeep my pledge of 
a dowry, to thee my pledge of future 
friendship and protection—are ye 
then content? Have I then fulfilled 
my obligation? (smiling.) And wilt 
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thou then, thou guondam labour- 
lover, shape me after this model a 
Grace of marble, since the one of 
better materials 1 renounce ? 

Scop. O that every drop of blood 
in me were a tongue, and every 
tongue had ten men’s voice—even 
then I could not — 
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Alc. Enough, enough !—My sweet 
Nais, I leave thee here, if not in safe 
hands, at least in loving ones. Now 
must I hasten to thy mother ; to 
still her conscience—and to fill her 
purse. Soon shall I return, and 
then away with ye—where ye will 
have no need of my directions. 





Without note or comment, we wish these present tableaux to speak 


for themselves. 


But observe, before you hurry to the next, that the 


beginning of the adventure there referred to, must be dated before the 
fall of Glycerium. To impress that point is part of our pleading. 





Scene VIII. 
The House of ALciBIADEs. 


MENEDEMUS. 


Men. Was that your real opinion, 
dear Alcibiades, you argued for yes- 
terday at table ? 

Alc. What opinion? I remember 
nothing about it. 

Men. That in love there are twice 
as many happy moments as sad ones. 

Alc. To be sure; supposing us to 
speak of love vequited. Those luck- 
less wretches that sigh in vain, and 
sigh for ever, I commiserate. 

Men. And do you forget the sleep- 
leas nights, the melancholy days, the 
perpetual distraction, the exhaus- 
tion of every energy, before one 
reaches the object of desire? Even 
when it is attained, do you forget 
the fickleness, the humours, the ca- 
prices, our inconstant mistresses 
torment us with ?—the. dread one 
has of fathers, mothers, and other 
importunate disturbers ?—the -ser- 
pent-tooth of jealousy ?—the disgust 
each slight excess inflicts to mar 
one’s joys?—Do you forget all 
this ? 

Alc. NotI: but I forget not, more- 
over, that all the things you name— 
exceptthe last—are often pain one in- 
stant, and joy the next. Even those 
agonies of longing, who would give 
them up, if he must give up, at the 
same time, the sweetness of hope ? 
Even that fire of jealousy—throw it 
into the one scale, and the rapture of 
reconciliation into the other, you will 
soon see which kicks the beam!— 
Even that dread of listeners, how 
doubly charming does it make each 
stolen kiss, each softly-opened door ? 
The very fickleness of damsels— 
why do we storm at it so bitterly, 
when variety is so courted by our- 
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selves? Why demand eternal con 
stancy from them—when we ourselves, 
in that case, must either be sole 
traitors, or be doomed, for a whole 
life-time, to kiss one pair of rosy lips, 
whereas I, for my part, am now at 
my thirtieth ? 

Men. There I believe you. Fool 
that I was to betake myself to thee 
with such a question! Who has 
80 much reason to be satisfied with 
the sex as Tuovu, on whom they 
cluster thicker than bunches on the 
vine—who has but to show him- 
self and conquer—whose birth, and 
wealth, and beauty, are just so many 
irresistible titles to every female 
heart! 

Ale. 1 am too thankful to Dame 
Nature, to deny that she _ has 
served me pretty handsomely. 
But not these personal advantages 
alone 

Men. (interrupting). Of course, 
not these alone !—since even such 
as scarcely Jook upon externals— 
your intellectual, imaginative fair 
ones—cling close enough to thee. 

Alc. Say no more of them! Be- 
lieve me, your die-away dreamers, 
whose souls seem ever dancing on a 
moonbeam, can be sufficiently alive 
to other things, at proper seasons. 
But you mangled my intended pe- 
riods. All these external gifts, I 
meant to tell thee, are helps only in 
the outset of a passion, seldom in its 
progress. One gets soon accustomed 
to a man once privileged to enter all 
apartments without knocking. Let 
him have appeared at first ten thou 
sand times a god—so soon as a young 
lady has been thoroughly convinced 
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he is a mortal, she lets loose on him 
her whimsies, and then nothing but 
mental accomplishments — nothing 
but the observance of certain maxims 
—will save him from the loathsome, 
the degrading sense of lost consi- 
deration. 

Men. And these maxims are ?—— 

Alc. O, ho! See now—how sly! 
Art thou intent, this day, on draw- 
ing from me nothing less than my 
craft? 

Men. As if that were to be done ! 
To steal the bow of Hercules is not 
quite the same as to be able to bend 
it. 

Alc. And yet one would steal it 
only to try. 

Men. A disputant’s answer! Come, 
come, thy maxims. 

Alc, O, they are the simplest in 
the world. I enjoy to-day, without 
curiously enquiring whether I shall 
enjoy the same to-morrow. When 
my damsel has a fair face and a flat 
figure, I gaze so fixedly upon the one 
as to forget all the faults of the other. 
I shun distrustful glances—am al- 
ways warm, but very seldom in a 
fever. To a maiden’s coldness I 


never respond with plaints, to her 
changes with reproach, nor to her 
falsehood with despair; but honest- 
ly pay her off in kind, and cure my 
own pain by giving it to her. Then, 
suppose the flame to go out on my 
side, I take myself off with the sweet 


conviction that inexhaustible Na- 
ture, in her bounty, must have crea- 
ted some other girl just fitted to 
kindle it again; and so drink the 
wine of Chios when that of Syra- 
cuse runs dry. 

Men. Maxims worthy of an Alci- 
biades! but applicable only to such 
nimble blood, and such a happy cer- 
tainty of conquest, where conquest 
is desired. Now, tell me, is what 
you have described merely your Jove 
system for the present, or has it been 
the love system of your life? Were 
you, so soon as you felt an inclina- 
tion for the sex, at once so sage ? 

Alc. A wise question that! What 
sailor becomes a thorough seaman, 
without first enduring tempest—per- 
haps shipwreck? No, my good 
Menedemus, I too began my course, 
before I entered the school of As- 
pasia—with thatswimming sentimen- 
tal eye—those deep-drawn, broken 
monosyllables— those pretty alter- 
nations of red and pale—those sla- 
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vish genuflexions, or childish pout- 
ings, our everyday pee indulge 
in. Experience and suffering first 
trained my steps into that middle 
path on which I now find myself so 
comfortable. 

Men. Dear Alcibiades, Iam in a 
mood for questioning this morning. 
Pardon then, I beseech thee, my in- 
quisitiveness, if I persevere in it. 
Since you have known also the suffer- 
ings of love, which of them was most 
intense? Through whom, and how 
did it befall you ? 

Alc. Menedemus, who set thee loose - 
to torture me to-day ? You seek first 
to shake my faith in the prime bliss of 
existence—and finding that impreg- 
nable, you strive at least to tear open 
wounds already almost cicatrized. 

Men. Nay, not with that intent— 
only to console me amid my proper 
tribulations. Behold my beard is 
now more rough than I could wish 
it. Often have maids rejected me, 
or grieved me by their perfidy. Fain 
would I have, for the future, a solace 
in the thought—the loveliest of 
youths, the most beautiful of men, 
has not escaped. 

Alc, Flatterer! Think you I ama 
stranger to that sort of bird-call that 
coaxes its victims nearer by notes of 
—praise? Yet they would have 
piped in vain, had you not managed, 
in the first place, to stir up my lo- 
quacity. Tell me, some four years 
since, were you acquainted with 
Myrrhina? 

Men. Myrrhina? No! You are 
aware that I have but lately returned 
to Athens. 

Alc. Happy for you that you never 
saw her. Then would the world 
have had, among her countless fools, 
one more. A maiden—O! think 
not I will paint her to thee. The 
beauty is but indifferent which the 
pencil copes with ; far more indiffer- 
ent must that be, which words could 
emulate. A maiden! If there be a 
goddess ef grace and of enchantment, 
so must she—when she descends to 
mortals—so must she be formed, and 
so attired. A maiden! Every breath 
of her mouth was a charm; every 
beam of her eye the glance of a com- 
manding deity. Her smile would 
have won a dying man to joy— 
her slightest tear a bacchanal to 
sympathy.—( With slow enunciation). 
And this maid’s all mightiness was 
properly my work, since she was sunk 
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in dust and misery, was unknown 
and starving, untill raised her from 
the ground. 

Men. Youraised her ?—and how? 

Alc. One of my upper slaves, an 
elderly person, passing with his 
comrades for a sworn foe to love, 
changed suddenly from a very or- 
derly manager of my domestic mat- 
ters into the most disorderly imagi- 
nation can conceive. Whatever I 
intrusted to him was but half cared 
for, or not cared for at all. His eye 
saw nothing—his ears heard nothing 
—his very gait was the gait of one 
asleep. If one asked, what ailed 
him, he turned crimson; and at 
last, by hard pressing, I discovered 
what I might have souner guessed— 
that he was in love. The warmth 
with which, after the secret had 
been once extorted, he spoke of the 
object of his weakness, made me 
curious. I enquired of him whe- 
ther his wishes had been granted ? 
Mournfully he shook his head, and 
pointed to his grizzled hair. I bade 
him lead me to his beloved. He 
brought me to a miserable hole, and 
there, in tattered raiment, engaged 
in the lowest household drudgery, 
I beheld a girl ;—a girl—forgive me, 
my friend; I must pause for a few 
seconds, or I shall break out again 
into a torrent of eulogy. 

Men. (Laughing). Let it come, so 
that it stop not thy story. 

Alc. That would it do;—more- 
over, would bring back to me a host 
of recollections I had wished extinct 
for ever. I started to see this won- 
drous strife betwixt beggary and 


beauty, and the perfect triumph of | 


the latter. Half my heart was lost 
at her first glance—the whole at her 
first words. That the slave gave 
way when he found himself de- 
spised, and his master his rival, 
need scarce be told; and within a 
few days, the poverty of Myrrhina 
was converted into opulence. From 
that hour, I shared with her every 
advantage of riches and condition I 
possessed, — slaves, furniture, pic- 
tures, dress, jewels, a mansion Pe- 
ricles might have been proud of, a 
luxurious table, and the selectest 
company. All Athens spoke of her 
—all Athens counted her happiest 
of the happy. Whatever her eye 
coveted, or but appeared to covet, 
was hers upon the instant; and I 
asked for nothing—I, the creator of 
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all this—asked for nothing in return, 
but a grateful heart, that might one 
day be mine. 

Men. Ha,ha,ha! Nothing more? 
—Ha, ha, ha! Alcibiades, do you 
take me for so credulous a person 
as to believe in such a tale ? 

Alc. Believe it, or believe it not. 
By the spirit of my father, I tell the 
truth. 1can myself hardly compre- 
hend it; but the Alcibiades I then 
began to be, resembles him that now 
is speaking to thee, as little as the 
winter does the summer. I, with 
whom in love-encounters the lips 
alone are now wont to swear, then 
felt the heart invaded: I had come 
to a steadfast resolution,—first, to 
mould my Myrrhina into the ad- 
mitted paragon of all her sex; and 
then, in the face of Athens, to pledge 
her my hand. What had been for- 
given Pericles in the instance of 
Aspasia, would be forgiven me, I 
hoped, more readily in the case of 
Myrrhina, who already promised to 
transcend Aspasia. Yes! no stran- 
ger to my own volatility, I sware to 
myself—that the loss of novelty 
might not abate my future blise— 
Myrrhioa should be a sister in my 
eyes, down to the very hour when a 
sacred ceremony should devote her 
as the partner of my life. 

Men. An oath somewhat difficult 
to keep. 

Alc. In vain did all, that had the 
honour of even a distant connexion 
with me, oppose my project—in 
vain did Socrates himself, in spite 
of our long estrangement, allow 
them to use him as envoy and dis- 
suader—in vain did my best friends 
hire against me the bitterest sati- 
rists. I stood to my design. A 
single interview with Myrrhina made 
the most rancorous calumniator 
blush for shame. A kiss from her 
appeared, for some moments, to in- 
toxicate even the son of Sophronis- 
cus. At last my friends were silent 
—my kinsmen shrugged their shoul- 
ders. All was ready for the cere- 
mony. Then—ah! then 

Men. Well? And then? 

Ale. Of my whole kindred Ari- 
phron alone, my former guardian, 
continued opposed to the match. 
Forbid it he could not; but even 
his dislike | wished to remove; feel- 
ing myself bound to him by a thou- 
sand obligations. In the end he was 
gained over, and full of transport I 
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flew to my Myrrhina—at an hour 
when it had never been my wont to 
visither. A slave before her cham- 
ber. door seemed shocked when she 
saw me rush like a whirlwind 
through the hall. She would have 
stopped my entrance; would have 
spoken ; would have tigp. I heeded 
her not. With the left hand thrust- 
ing her aside, with the right I tore 
open the door. Hush !—lIn I passed, 
and found—found my Vvirtuous— 
adored—ha, ha, ha !—I throttle thee, 
Menedemus, if thou darest to laugh 
with me—found the Myrrhina I had 
kept so untouched—so sacred—in 
the arms of another. 

Men. Horrible! And thy astonish- 
ment—thy rage ?—Wast thou sufli- 
ciently master of thyself, not to cool 
both in the blood of the traitor and 
the traitress ? 

Ale. The miscreant seemed to 
fear it. He flew to the furthest cor- 
ner of the room; armed, I scarce 
know how, with something chance 
had thrown into his hands. The 
worthless harlot, too, would have 
embraced my knees and petitioned 
for her life.—It was this first roused 
me; for hitherto I had stood con- 
gealed. I spurned her with my 
foot.—“* Wretch!” I thundered, 
“ this my recompense ? But tremble 


not! Such blood as thine shall never - 


stain my sword. I leave thee to the 
vengeance of the gods, to the fangs 
of thy conscience, and to the love of 
thy Euthydemus.” 

Men. (Surprised). Euthydemus ? 
—What said you? Euthydemus? 

Ale. Just so! So was named the 
peat in whose embrace I found 

er. 

Men. But not Euthydemus, the 
son of Crito ? 

Alc. The son of Crito. 

Men. Euthydemus, that effeminate 
debauchee, who squandered in three 
years the sixty talents of his miserly 
father; then sank into a parasite; 
and but the other day, detected in 
stealing a goblet by his patron, was 
so roughly handled that he died 
soon afterwards. TZhat Euthyde- 
mus ? 

Alc. The same! His very worth- 
lessness—the very grossness of her 
choice, doubled my anguish ; made 
me for two months——Come, let’s 
talk of something else. 

Men. One question more! What 
was the further fate of Myrrhina? 

Alc. Lost in darkness! She van- 
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ished shortly after. For certain rea- 
sons, I searched after her long and 
anxiously ; but to no purpose. 

Men. Pity she was not called Be- 
rillis instead of Myrrhina; since in 
that case 

Ale. (Eagerly and with sparkling 
eyes). What then ?—Speak!—She 
is called Berituis too! Speak! 
What then? 

Men. (Amazed). Alcibiades! 
What ails you? What are you dream- 
ing of ? How should she be called 
Berillis, when up to this moment 
you have called her Myrrhina? 

Alc. The first was the name un- 
der which I discovered her; the 
last she has me to thank for; and 
by it all Athens learned to know her. 

Men. Wonderful !—Rejoice then, 
Alcibiades ! Thou art revenged. 

Alc. Revenged! By whom? 

Men. By those who only should 
revenge—the righteous gods. I 
know her—this once so dangerous 
Berillis. Her lot is misery, her he- 
ritage disgrace, her property half- 
famished children, her form the 
form of a living skeleton. 

Alc. Ha! Impossible. 

Men. Rely on it, 1 know her! She 
lives a few paces from my farm—a 
beggar, whining after passers-by for 
an obolus; not without traces of 
former attractions; but not a single 
feature left that now can charm.— 
When I, moved by her distress, be- 
stowed on her the other day a con- 
siderable gift, she told me Euthy- 
demus had debauched, robbed, and 
abandoned her; she cursed his ashes 
with such ghastly vehemence as 
made my hair stand on end; and 
her eyes seemed eager to weep, 
without the power of producing a 
tear. 

Ale. Good! good! although not 
exactly as I wished.—What I then 
suffered must have been as much; 
and yet I suffered wndeservedly.— 
Leave me now, my friend! A thou- 
sand thoughts are crossing each 
other in my brain. But promise to 
lead me there to-morrow! Promise 
me aid in my revenge ! 

Men. Alcibiades, 1 cannot sup- 
pose 

Alc. Promise, if thou art my friend. 

Men. What? Thou couldst tram- 
ple still deeper downa sunken one? 
A misery beyond all calculation== 

Alc. (Impatient). Instead of all 
these half-questions, half-exclama- 
tions, give me a plain answer: Will 
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you assist me in my purpose, be it 
what it may? 

Men. Provided only—— 

Alc. No conditions ! as my friend- 
ship is dear to thee. 
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Men, It is infinitely precious to 
me. 
Alc. To-morrow then you come ! 
[ They separate, 





Proceed we to next day and to 


Scene IX. 
A place in the Country. 


MENEDEMUs. 


This shut 
I will go be- 
Stoop! and mind your 


ALCIBIADES. 


Men. Here she lives. 
door is her entrance. 
fore you. 
steps. 

Alc. One would swear you were 
leading me into the den of Poverty. 
Confound it, have I not yet ducked 
low enough to save my skull ? 

Men. (Knocking at the door of @ 
wretched cabin). Within there! 

Ber. (From within). Who knocks ? 

Men. One you must already know 
by voice ; and another you will pro- 
bably soon recognise. 

Ber. ( Opens the door, starts back, 
and hides her face with both hands). 
Ali 


Gods, almighty gods! 
Alc. ( Bitterly). That name thou 
hast no right to speak again—so oft 
polluted by thy perjuries. 
Ber. ( Falling on her knees, raising 
and wringing her hands). This too? 
These —these merited reproaches 


from thy mouth? O this alone was 
wanting, to make my woes too big 
to bear! Complete—complete the 
work! Kill me! since therefore 
thou art here! 

Alc. ( With a bitter laugh, somewhat 
forced). By no means! Only to 
have a sight of your summer-resi- 
dence, your country-mansion. I 
kill not her to whom I once gave 
life. 

Men. ( Reproachfully). Alcibiades! 

Alc. Hush ! let this Hebe speak. 
So you call yourself Berillis once 
more. Speak then, fair Berillis ! 

Ber. Alcibiades, upon my knees, 
with tears of fire I implore thee, 
take the first deadly weapon that 
presents itself! Pierce through and 
through this faithless breast! Spare 
me—do but spare me this hideous 
mockery! (Pointing to her chil« 
dren). O wouldst thou pity these ; 
snatch these from death by hunger ; 
then my last look should bless thee 
—my first words in that other world 


(Soon afterwards) Breri.uis. 


should be a prayer for thee. Thou 
art silent. That withering laugh de- 
clares to me thy thought. O excel- 
lent young man ; I have sinned, im- 
measurably sinned against thee; but 
if on the tablet of thine own life 
some faults, perchance, or failings 
show themselves; if from the infer- 
nal arbiters thou hopest one day the 
pardon of thy weaknesses for the 
sake of thy great virtues ; O by this 
hope do I adjure thee, add not to 
that dreadful sneer fresh words of 
spoken mockery! Even if the voice 
of a guilty mother cannot move thee, 
let these guiltless creatures touch 
thy heart! (Holds up one of her in- 
fants.) 

Men. (Imploringly). Dearest friend! 

Alc. ( Wiping away a tear). Rise, 
woman. Thy suspicions wrong me. 
What thou tookst for laughter was 
the struggle to repress a too-ready 
tear. Stand up, and for what I shall 
say to thee thank these intercessors. 
(Pointing to the children.) Woman, 
when I found thee in the arms of 
another, all I wished for was, that 
thou thyself mightst one day feel thy 
perfidy as burningly as I then felt 
it; to die of hunger I never wished 
thee. My beloved dwelt once in 
marble; ate off gold; and clothed 
herself in purple. The widow of 
Euthydemus must be content with 
linen garments and clay vessels ; but 
at least she shall want for nothing 
needful. Go to my estate on the 
sea-shore! Let the best of my farm 
tenements be thine! I present it to 
thee: I will send thee a slave to till 
thy field, and such cattle for draught 
and dairy as are necessary. 

Men. Admirable! Alcibiades, the 
gods themselves can take no nobler 
vengeance than by benefits. 

Ber. (Transported). Alcibiades ! 
Alcibiades—thy goodness—thy mag- 
nanimity—O suffer me once again, 
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full of unspeakable gratitude, to 
clasp thy knees. 

Alc. Impossible. Moreover, thou 
hast not yet heard the condition un- 
der which I give all this. There is 
a certain accompaniment that may 
sink, perhaps, in both your eyes the 
value of my present. Mark, I am 
not so proud as to measure myself 
with deities; and even they—where 
they pardon most unboundedly—are 
not accustomed to pluck out the 
sting of conscience. My condition, 
therefore 

Ber. Thou makest me tremble. 
( With a luok of anguish cast upon her 
children). 

Alc. Nothing as to them. My con- 
dition is: since all, thy house, thy 
field, and thy farm will contain, be- 
longs to me, to be allowed to order, 
as I please, the decoration of thy 
rooms. Hast thou a picture of thy 
Euthydemus ? 

Ber. No. 

Alc. Art sure ? 

Ber. Sure, I have burnt all that 

(as he looks hard at her) yet no! 
no! I cannot lie to thee. I have 


still a picture; but there it is in the 


corner,—examine it thyself!—all 
dirtied and half- torn. 

Alc, ( Raising it with a bitter smile.) 
A pity! truly a pity! It bears the 
touches of Parrhasius ; has the merit 
too of showing to the life, maugre 
the lustre of its colours, the very 
scoundrel it portrays—(Flinging it 
aside)—lie there a little longer, pre- 
cious likeness, and have patience. 
Soon will I advance thee to ho- 
nour. 

Ber. (Astonished). Thou advance 
it to honour ? 

Alc. Rememberest thou still that 
picture I gave thee on thy birth-day ? 

Ber. Ah! well doI remember it : 
it was thy own; it was the only gift 
thou demandedst back. 

Ale. And which I yet have—which 
I will now restore to thee!—Further, 
Berillis, I command thee to hang up 
both in thy new dwelling, side by side, 
and to compare, each passing day, 
him thou chosedst, and him thou 
threwest away. 

Ber. Son of Clinias— 

Alc. Hear me out !—Be this the 
hanging and the ornament of thy one 
chamber. The embellishment of the 
other shall be thine own twofold pic- 
ture.—TI still have one of thee, in the 
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full bloom of thy beauty—like the 
goddess of witchery—false inno« 
cence upon the cheek, and true en- 
chantment in the eye. The very 
master who drew thee then shall 
draw thee now—in thy present as- 
pect—and when thou hast them sus- 
pended together, so whisper to thy- 
self: Tuat should I yet be, were I 
the wife of Alcibiades; Tuts | am— 
and ought to be—as the prostitute of 
Euthydemus. 

Ber. Ha, cruel! And callest thou 
this forgiveness ? 

Ale. Who spoke of forgiveness ? 
Rescue from death and want I grant 
thee; else I were not ALcIBIADES— 
but my revenge ! know thatI forego 
not, even in my benefits. And 
though I appease the gnawings of 
hunger, I appease not the gnawings 
of the vulture within thee. Even in 
the thought: He saves me whom I 
once betrayed! what would he have 
done had I been worthy of him!— 
even in that thought there is a hell, 
from which I seek not to pluck thee. 
—Enough for to-day—for ever! Me 
thou shalt behold—at least shalt 
speak to—— never more. But my 
estate awaits thee to-morrow—to- 
day—when thou wilt!—Nor shall 
the Pictures be long of appearing. 
(Leaves the hut with Menedemus). 

Men. ( Who has listened to, and fol- 
lowed him in mute amazement.) 
Friend, are you in earnest ? 

Alc. Undoubtedly. 

Men. Thy irrevocable condition ? 

Alc. Irrevocable : depend upon it! 

Men. And must this be called a 
hindness or apunishment ? 

Alc. Both! I swore eternal ven- 
geance. Her appearance, and your 
conversation yesterday, somewhat 
softened me; and I resolved, even 
in my revenge, to be the unaccount- 
able being you take me for in every 
thing besides. 

Men. But after she has long 
enough atoned —— 

Alc, Is this life—this span of ex- 
istence—long enough for the atone- 
ment of such treachery? Can she 
not as mother, and as proprietriz, 
still taste the joys of life—beyond 
her merits—although I should de- 
stroy the repose of the woman ?— 
But leave me! the beauty of those 
two children, sordid as they were, 
disturbed me. Children of Euthy- 
demus, and yet, thanks to their 
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mother, so beautiful! what would 
they have been, had —— (half 
aside). 

Men. (smiling). Had they been 
blest with so handsome a futher as 
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your thought ; though you did not 


utter it ? 
Alc. A double reason for getting 
rid of you—since you begin to read 


my very thoughts, (£xit.) 


thyself! True, is it not? that was 
j 
; 

“ And now,” says our Cid Hamet Bean-and-jelly, “it seems more than 
time to exhibit in Alcibiades, not only the fiery, joy-seeking, joy-ex- 
hausting youNG MAN, but also the rising citizen, and:soon the risen 
statesman.” 

The more’s the pity, honest Cid! To quit love for politics, or the life 
private for the life public, is always a loss; severest to the actual suf- 
ferer, but bad enough for the historians and readers of his doings. 
What is it but to exchange the human being for the puppet—un- 
conscious of the very strings that govern its movements? And yet we 





suppose it must be done. 
columns. 
his natural character. 


War and statesmanship must mingle in our 
One mercy is, that Alcibiades never altogether abandoned 
This moment he would be planning the con- 


quest of Sicily and Carthage—the next the fashion of a scarlet mantle, 
to look well in the eyes of his Timandra! 





LETTERS ON AMERICA. 


BY A FRENCH GENTLEMAN. 


THE ISLAND OF CUBA—HAVANAH, 


We have much pleasure in laying 
before our readers the following 
letter from a French gentleman, 
containing a most interesting and 
picturesque account of the island of 
Cuba. We have neither time nor 
space to add any observations. 

“Fifteendaysago, the Dido, athree 
masted vessel from Hamburg, com- 
ing from Vera Cruz, left me here. 
The worthy captain, Von Lubeck by 
name, sailed here for a cargo of su- 
gar, which he carried back with him 
to Hamburg, together with four 
German miners, who having got to- 
gether a little fortune in Mexico, 
had determined to return home, and 
seemed to enjoy a foretaste of their 
dear country on board the Dido, by 
speaking German to the captain’s 
dog, and feasting on sour crout and 
smoked beef. 

“ There is something in the aspect 
of this land, even from the moment 
one enters the port, which shows 
that revolutions have never yet visit- 
edit. When we quitted Vera Cruz, 
I called to my mind all that had 
struck me in that upbappy country. 
I thought of what it had been and 
What it might be made, and tears 
¢ame into my eyes. The port of 
Vera Cruz, so ful) of animation and 


of bustle in the timeof the Spaniards, 
is now a solitude. Five or six 
French, English, or American ves- 
sels, which I left there, tired of 
waiting for piastres from Mexico, 
which arrived not, were about to 
sail away and take in a cargo of 
wood from Campecha, The Robert 
Wilson lay rotting on the strand ; the 
Mexican custom-house, vigilant for 
once, had confiscated this vessel be- 
cause some cases of contraband 
goods were found in it. A three 
decked vessel, the Asia, which her 
Spanish captain had given up to the 
insurgents during the war of inde- 
pendence, lay three parts under 
water. Its upper decks only were 
perceivable. It looked like a raft in 
the midst of the breakers. The 
Guerrero frigate, transformed into a 
grim and squalid hulk crowded with 
galley slaves, swayed lazily round 
between the wreck of the Asia 
and the Castle. Ata league distant 
from the city, between the isle of 
Sacrificios and the shore, was 
anchored the French cutter the 
Dordogne; and among the mer- 
chant vessels drawn up in line, at 
wide distances from each other, if 
you imagine five or six small craft 
and fishing boats, you will haye the 
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picture of this port, formerly so 
flourishing. At present the sight of 
signals from the tower of the castle 
announcing the arrival of a vessel, is 
an event which causes sensation. 
When the bell, which it is the cus- 
tom to ring on such an occasion; is 
heard, the inhabitants all hurry to 
the beach to enjoy the rare spectacle. 
Population has disappeared from the 
city, as ships from the port. Vera 
Cruz had formerly 16,000 inhabi- 
tants, without counting its garrison 
and passengers. It has at present 
but from four to five thousand. All 
there is ruin and desolation. The 
famous citadel of St Jean d’Ulva, 
which Spain constructed at such 
great cost (two millions it is said) 
on the low strands of the port, and 
which has braved undamaged the ter- 
rific tempests coming from the north 
east, cannot hold out against the in- 
dolent indifference to every thing of 
the independent Mexicans, and is 
falling into ruin. 

“ Here and there a few sentinels 
shabbily clothed appear between the 
embrasures of the castle, or on the 
ramparts of the town. The pier, 
which advances into the haven, is no 


longer cared for; every winter the 
vivlence of the sea breaks down its 
works, which are never repaired. 
The walls and houses of the city are 


pierced by bullets and bombs. The 
yellow fever hardly ever ceases to 
prevail; and if Vera Cruz has ceas- 
ed to be the headquarters of the 
commerce of the gulf, it remains 
still the capital of the plague. As 
we sailed away from the land, and 
could only see in the distance the 
top of the city tower, and behind the 
snowy peak of Orizaba faintly mark- 
ed upon the horizon, I could almost 
fancy that I saw Cortes reappearing 
indignant upon the mountain, and 
descending to annihilate with a 
frown the pigmies who have de- 
stroyed his work. 

“ At Havanah how different is the 
scene. Crowds of vessels fill its 
spacious bay. We disembarked on 
Good Friday. All the ships had 
hoisted their colours in honour of 
the féte. My eye sought for trico- 
loured flags, but hardly could I dis- 


cern two or three in the midst of the - 


multitude of Spanish and American 
ensigns. In the middle of this fleet, 
arrayed in Sunday finery, the old 
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vessels of the Spanish squadron, 
which had been refitted, to repair 
years of irreparable outrage, rose like 
superior towers. Thousands of 
covered barks were ranged along 
the beach. The two immense for- 
tresses of Morro and the Cabana, 
whose bastions and batteries cover 
the rocks on the right of the harbour, 
were also bedecked with large float- 
ing banners. A population of one 
hundred and thirty thousand souls, 
of all colours and all shades of co- 
lour, filled on this day the streets 
and the public walks. All appeared 
satisfied and joyous, the slaves as 
well as others. The negresses, who 
at Havanah live not, as at New Or- 
leans, under sumptuary laws, were 
dressed out in silks and veils. In- 
stead of the few red-skinned senti- 
nels of short stature, and shorter 
clothing, who form the garrison of 
Vera Cruz and of Mexico, I found 
here soldiers who put me in mind, 
by their fine appearance, their mar- 
tial bearing, and their handsome cos- 
tume, imitated exactly from ours, of 
the picked regiments of France. I 
do not think that the royal guard of 
Charles X. in its- best days looked 
in better condition or more impos- 
ing than the actual troops of the 
island of Cuba. 

“ This colony possesses at present 
a considerable commerce. The cul- 
tivation of colonial produce has 
made great progress during the last 
half century. After the disasters of 
St Domingo the French refugee co- 
lonists brought their industry here, 
and the coffee of the island is equal 
at present to that of St Domingo at 
the period when that colony was 
most flourishing. The cultivation of 
coffee at St Domingo was prosecuted 
in the mountain districts. It was 
therefore in the mountains that the 
French first established themselves. 
I visited a few days ago their asy« 
lum. The European traveller, breath- 
ing the delicious and embalmed airs 
of these mountains, sometimes in the 
steep paths of primitive forests, 
sometimes in the avenues of bam- 
boos and citron groves, will often 
put the question to himself when 
about to take his departure,—If it 
would not be better to silence at 
once the feverish restlessness which 
plunges him into the world, and es- 
tablish himself for life in one of these 
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peaceful retreats which seem to open 
their bosoms to give rest to his end- 
less agitations ? 

“ These picturesque habitations, 
nevertheless, in which I have been 
the object of a cordial hospitality 
delightful to recollect, are not the 
most prosperous. A few years of 
cultivation are sufficient to exhaust 
the soil of these enchanting valleys, 
and it is impossible to renew their 
fertility by manure, because once 
stripped of their woods, their steep 
slopes are exposed without protec- 
tion to the violent tropical rains, 
which wash away the new beds of 
soil the husbandman would lay. The 
cultivation of coffee has therefore 
descended to the plain, and has spread 
magnificently over the large level 
spaces of the St Marc district. There, 
French, Spaniards, and Americans 
are mingled together, but the French 
taste predominates. It has presided 
over all the public works of this 
part of the island, and given to them 
a character of royal grandeur. 

“ So late as up to the year 1789, it 
was the shade of Louis XIV. which 
governed France. Versailles was 
the Olympus of the greatking. Even 
in this distant secluded spot, the 
traditions of his magnificence were 
the laws of taste. Garden, park, 
chateau, all recall Louis XIV. I 
seem to read his name on every co- 
lumn, on every stone, on all the 
leaves of the trees. Within this sa- 
cred retreat the monarchy was in- 
vulnerable. The farther Frenchmen 
were removed from their country, 
the more intensely did they feel the 
want of images around them to re- 
cal to their minds the royal residence. 
It was the Argos which was ever 
present to their memories. Thus 
the recollection of Versailles is re- 
produced in the distribution of the 
great plantation of St Domingo, and 
Versailles seemed to be evoked and 
called up before me when I entered 
on the plain of St Marc. Imagine 
the grand broad avenues of Louis 
XIV. bordered with rows of trees 
verdant nearly all the year round as 
they are at home in the month of 
May, but instead of the elm, there is 
here the thick-leafed mango ; instead 
of the linden, the perpendicular palm 
tree, with its glossy bark, its tuft of 
foliage of brilliant green in the 
spring, waving to the very points of 
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its leaves to sombre hues in the au- 
tumn; instead of the chestnut, the 
massive bamboo; instead of iron 
railings, impenetrable hedges of 
close-shaven citron plants; and in- 
stead of grass plots, beds of the 
coffee berry, sometimes green and 
sometimes red, according to the sea- 
son. In the alleys and behind the 
palms are rows of orange-trees, not 
in boxes, but growing in the open air, 
and bending under the weight of 
their golden apples; and scattered 
over the whole scene are all trees of 
tropical fruits. Airy, delightful 
houses, surrounded with flowers, 
are the reposing spots to the eye, 
and the miserable huts of the ne- 
groes form the shades of the pic- 
ture. All this, with the breeze of 
the morning and of the evening, win- 
nowing a delicious refreshment over 
the island, will give you some slight 
idea of this enchanting place, at least 
of the quarter of St Mare. 

“ At the time when the Spaniards 
were masters of South America, of 
Mexico, and the Floridas, the island 
of Cuba was a sort of pied a terre 
to them, an inn, or a fortified maga- 
zine. It is singular, that along the 
whole Mexican coast there is nota 
single fine port. Louisiana is scarce- 
ly better off in this respect. The 
passages of the Mississippi are rare- 
ly practicable for large vessels of 
war. In Florida the harbour of 
Pensacola is the only one which is 
convenient and spacious. The island 
of Cuba, on the contrary, has many 
fine ports, roads, and bays; besides, 
it commands the gulf and its two 
entrances—the canals of Florida and 


Yucatan. The Spaniards established, 
therefore, there the rendezvous of 
their maritime forces in the tropical 


seas. They did Cuba the honour 
never to regard it asa colony. What 
indeed was this island to a people 
who possessed an entire continerft ; 
who had possession of the Antilles 
and two-thirds of St Domingo, with- 
out counting Porto-Rico, Trinity, 
and several little isles? They spent 
money in Cuba, without troubling 
themselves to draw from it a return 
in produce. The soil was hardly 
cultivated. In 1760, the exportation 
of sugar, which exceeds at present 
eighty millions of hillogrammes, de- 
served not then to be spoken of. 
One may judge of the character of 
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the Spanish establishments at Cuba, 
by the architecture they adopted for 
Havanah. The fortifications which 
they have raised there are gigantic; 
but in comparison with Mexico or 
Lima, the city, with its low houses, 
although earthquakes are not to be 
feared, and its narrow and crooked 
streets, resembles a porter’s lodge 
before the entrance of a grandee’s 
palace. The churches have nothing 
of the imposing grandeur and rich- 
ness of those of Mexico; relatively, 
they look like village churches. 
“The Spaniards never knew the 
value of Cuba till the day when they 
awoke from their security with the 
loss of a continent. The cry of 
Death to the Spaniards! had echoed 
from California to Cape Horn. Bo- 
livar had triumphed in the South; 
Iturbide had consummated the se- 
paration of Mexico. The Spaniards 
had fallen back upon Havanah with 
sentiments which made the heart of 
Pelagio beat when he entered into 
the Asturias; it was then only that 
they became aware of the value of 
Cuba. They abandoned the old re- 
strictive colonial system; and since 
then, the island has become one of 


the most flourishing of the colonies. 
Up to that period, it had cost near 
two millions of piastres, or ten mil- 
lions of francs to the mother coun- 
try yearly; or rather, it had bur- 
dened Mexico, the milch cow of 


Spain, to that amount. At present 
this island pours into the treasury 
of his Catholic Majesty one million 
and a half of piastres (eight millions 
of francs). Ifsupports a garrison of 
23,000 men, which costs about twelve 
millions; and a squadron—all that 
remains of the Spanish navy—which 
absorbs eight millions. Besides this, 
it has salaries and retiring pensions 
to pay. And what is most remark- 
able, no direct tax is imposed within 
its entire circuit. The two-thirds of 
the public revenue are derived from 
the custom-house duties, which, for 
the most part, are not exorbitant. 

* At the same time that great faci- 
lities were accorded to general com- 
merce, under the new system, Spa- 
nish commerce was protected by 
special measures. Differential duties 
were established. Thus, Spanish 
merchandise, which pays only at 
present 6} per cent under Spanish 
colours, pays 193 under a foreign 
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flag. Spanish produce is likewise 
shielded from foreign rivalry by a 
like regulation. Thus, a pipe of 
Catalan wine only pays 5 frs. 82 c.; 
whilst a pipe of Bourdeaux is taxed 
with 45 frs. 30 c. The differential 
duty on flour is as much as 48 frs. 
per barrel. This has made the Ame- 
ricans, who are now undersold in 
that article, and who, during the 
contest between Spain and the colo- 
nies of the continent, had the mo- 
nopoly of supplying flour to the 
island, commence a war of reprisals, 
the result of which is still uncertain. 
I know not whether the Spaniards 
will be able to defend themselves 
better than the English, or better 
than we did in the year 1822, on the 
question of international commerce. 
Spanish commerce has certainly sub- 
sequently augmented in the island; 
nevertheless, the American flag is 
still predominant in the ports of 
Cuba. 

* The island of Cuba is happy in 
having possessed, during the last 
two years, such a governor as is 
rarely to be found in the Spanish 
colonies,—I allude to General Don 
Miguel Tacon. The predecessors of 
the actual governor had indolently 
suffered their authority to dwindle 
almost into a name; and whilst 
their power thus counterfeited death 
and slept, lest the Cubanais should 
be offended by its effective assertion, 
violent and brutal passions had the 
freest scope. The environs of the 
cities, and particularly of the capi- 
tal, were infested with malefactors. 
After sunset, the streets of Havanah 
were the resort of highwaymen; 
even at mid-day, merchants who had 
money to take up were obliged to 
pay for a military escort; cries of 
* thief, - and ‘ assassin,’ echoed 
through the city during the whole 
night. And what appears incredi- 
ble, the inhabitants supported this 
tyranny of robbers patiently, or 
simply confined themselves to ask- 
ing aid from the chief magistrate ; 
who replied to them, on one occa- 
sion, ‘Go to bed, as I do, at seven 
o’clock, and you will have nothing 
to fear.’ The criminals in these 
night robberies were not prosecut- 
ed; or, if they were, the sentences 
against them were not executed. 
The judges or the jailors, bribed by 
a few onces, were in the habit of 
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setting them at liberty. Robbery 
had become a considerable profes- 
sion. Scarcely did the victims dare 
to complain, or witnesses to depose, 
against bandits whose vengeance 
they feared; and the protection of 
the tribunals, from the enormous 
sums it cost, was even still more 
dreaded than the violence of the 
brigands. 

“From the moment of his arrival, 
General Tacon determined to rid 
the country of this pest. He shed 
no blood needlessly, though a few 
heads were exposed, in cages of 
iron, on the Punta—the public walk 
—which continued to be frequented 
in spite of this horrible spectacle. 
He published a decree against va- 
grancy, and forbade rich or poor to 
carry concealed arms, under the pe- 
ualty of being condemned to the 
galleys. He ordered numerous pa- 
troles to parade the streets night and 
day. Every suspected individual 


seen in the streets was examined, - 


and if arms were found upon him, 
he was sent to pass the night in the 
fortress of the Cabana. Within the 


week, or perhaps on the following 


day, such individual was tried, and, 
if condemned, had a chain attached 
to his legs. The governor also re- 
lieved plaintiffs against robbers from 
all the expense of trials. The mili- 
tary and civil authorities were made 
responsible for the strict execution 
of legal sentences. A few months 
ago, a condemned bandit, who had 
escaped, was seen on the high-road. 
The general discovered that this 
malefactor held correspondence, and 
was supposed to have an understand- 
ing with, one of his relations, a prin- 
cipal officer of Havanah; the officer 
was immediately sent to prison in 
the place of his protegée. 

“ As soon as General Tacon had 
thus assembled together, from Ha- 
vanah and its environs, about 2000 
vagabonds, he determined that they 
should not be nourished for nothing 
and in idleness, but employed in the 
public service. He set them then 
at work; made them break stones 
for the roads; macadamize and 
sweep the streets; construct high- 
ways, and public walks, and a vast 
prison; fabricate shores, which Ha- 
vanah was absolutely in need of; 
and carry actively on the building 
of an aqueduct, which is to bring 
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water into the city. He then shut 
up the gambling houses, and forbade 
monte, a game which the Spaniards 
are passionately fond of, to be played 
in private dwellings. Finding some 
who opposed this reformation, he 
punished these refractory individu- 
als, by making them pay fines for 
the support of the galleriens. In 
this manner, the greatest part of the 
embellishments and improvements 
of the city introduced by General 
Tacon have cost the state nothing. 
His is a cheap government, if ever 
there existed one. Besides, he has 
given authority to certain companies 
to construct markets, and other pub- 
lic establishments. At present, a 
work, new to the Spaniards, is about 
to be executed under his auspices— 
a railroad, which will extend from 
Havanah to Guines, a distant inland 
town. 

“ The Spaniards are a great people, 
but they want one quality, or rather 
one sense of an essential want— 
viz. that of communication. They 
can hardly be made to understand 
that there is any advantage in pos- 
sessing good roads, and means of in- 
land carriage ; and they are as indif- 
ferent about this at Cuba as else- 
where. From Havanah to St Marc, 
or to the sugar district of Guines, it 
would be easy to make an excellent 
road; for the soil is naturally level, 
and there are more than sufficient 
stones. Nevertheless, they have 
never thought of making one till 
now, although, in the season of the 
rains, Havanah is cut off from all 
communication with the interior. 
The carriage of a case of sugar 
costs consequently more from fif- 
teen leagues inland to the port, than 
from the port to Europe. The rail- 
road projected will therefore give 
magnificent profits to shareholders, 
and immensely economize com- 
merce, particularly to consumers. 
It would, in addition to this, extend 
cultivation into extensive districts 
which can draw from industry at 

resent no profit, by reason of the 
impossibility of carrying articles of 
produce to market. The long and 
narrow configuration of the island 
would also render only a few rail- 
roads, of moderate extent, neces- 
sary, in order to establish a rapid 
intercourse between its ports and all 
its inland districts,” ; 
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TOUCH AND SIGHT. 


Tue sense of touch is distinguish- 
ed from all the other senses by the 
extent to which it is diffused over 
the living body. The word touch 
properly expresses that feeling which 
is spread over the surface merely, 
and which is excited by the actual 
contact of other bodies. But the 
surface is only one local seat of a 
sense which pervades the whole 
living frame. We feel throughout, 
and by one organ—that is, by the 
nerves which are extended through 
every part of the body. But because 
the more frequent occasion of sen- 
sation in these nerves takes place at 
the surface, we have been led to 
give to the sense itself the name of 
the sense of touch. And thus we 
have limited, by the very name, our 
conception of the subject of our en- 
quiry, removing from our observa- 
tion many important phenomena 
which do not arise from such super- 
ficial contact. 

This sense, it may be observed, is 
that which, in our conception, essen- 
tially distinguishes animal life. There 
are animal orders so low that they 
do not exhibit, to our apprehension 
at least, the evidence of any other; 
and by this alone are classed with 
the creation of sentient beings. 

Among the higher animal kinds 
the human race is distinguished by 
the extraordinary sensibility of touch. 
The surface of the body, which in 
the others is clothed with a thicken- 
ed skin, and guarded from feeling 
by even an exterior covering, is in 
man left full of sensibility ; the care 
of nature with him not being to pro- 
vide him with defence against inju- 
ries, but to call his mind into activi- 
ty, and to provoke him, as it were, 
to the duty of his own protection. 
But the hand especially she has en- 
dowed with the sensibility of touch, 
spreading over it the finest skin, une 
der which, especially in the tips of 
the fingers, is diffused an extraordi- 
nary quantity of nerves. The hand 
by this. extreme sensibility, and by 
its singular mobility, is framed to be 


the most admirable organ of touch 
known in the animal creation; not, 
indeed, the most sensitive, but that 
which is fitted alone to be the organ 
of touch to the intelligent being who, 
through the instsumentality of this 
feeling, was first to unfold his intel- 
lectual powers. 

The sense of touch, as it falls un- 
der the notice of the metaphysical 
enquirer, is remarked for several dis- 
tinct and important offices which it 
renders to the intelligence. These 
may be generally enumerated as fol- 
lows :—it gives us knowledge of an 
external world; it acquaints us dis- 
tinctly with certain essential proper- 
ties of matter; it rectifies, instructs, 
and fits for the service of the mind, 
the sense of sight, which, till it has 
derived its instruction from tauch, 
is incapable of performing its own 
proper functions. 

Before we go farther, however, it 
may be proper to make one remark, 
which may prevent some misconcep- 
tion and confusion in speaking upon 
the subject. 

When we speak in a philosophical 
sense of matter as distinct from 
mind, we of course mean to sepa- 
rate from the mind its own living 
body, as much as any other part of 
the material world. To the mind, 
its own body, material as it is, is 
necessarily external. But this con- 
ception is only late attained, and in 
tracing the early steps of the mind 
in acquainting itself with material 
being as something distinct from 
itself, it must be entirely laid out of 
view. For it is by the body, con- 
ceived as inseparable from, and as 
in truth identical with itself, that 
the mind first gains its understand- 
ing of matter. The first knowledge 
it has to obtain is of a world exter- 
nal to that living body ; in order that, 
in its later progress, it may know 
that body also, as an existence from 
which it is itself separate and inde- 
pendent. 

What we have to enquire into then 
at present is, in what way the mind 
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learns to conceive a material world 
external to, and distinct from, the 
body ; in other words, by what pro- 
cess the human being is led to con- 
ceive of external objects as some- 
thing distinct from himself. 

Now, whatever difficulty there may 
be in justifying this belief there does 
not appear to be much in accounting 
for its rise. 

The conditions essentially requi- 
site for enabling the mind originally 
to form the notion of substance ex- 
ternal to the body, appear to be pro- 
perly these two: The sensation of 
superficial touch; and the power 
and consciousness of voluntary mo- 
tion. But before it can begin from 
these to obtain the conception of 
external objects, it is necessary that 
it should already have formed some 
notion of that body itself to which it 
is united. 

Let us, therefore, first consider 
how this notion is acquired. 

The infant being entering into life 
has no more distinct conception of 
his body, than of any external ob- 
jects. This, therefore, is the first 
subject on which he must employ 
his faculties of knowledge; and we 
may conjecture in some degree what 
that imperfect early knowledge of 
his living body will be, which he 
must acquire before he can begin to 
carry his observation upon any thing 
distinct from himself. He must 
know it as that throughout which he 
is conscious of sensation; as that 
which is to a certain extent subject 
to his will, when he desires to move 
it; and it also seems necessary that 
he should in particular become ac- 
quainted with that sentient surface 
at which that contact is to take place, 
which is to be his great means of 
communication with the external 
world. To this knowledge of him- 
self he is awakened by continual 
consciousness. For the mind is call- 
ed to one part or another of the body 
by reiterated sensations, external and 
internal; and thus begins to form 
definite and fixed notions of the parts 
of this substance throughout which 
it lives. That constant though gen- 
tle muscular action which it begins 
80 early to exert, affects it with feel- 
ings of a peculiar kind, by which it 
is already learning to feel its own 
power, and to understand the bodily 
action which it produces; while the 
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impressions to which it is subject 
from various objects continually 
touching it, and especially that con- 
stant impression of the colder air, 
draw its notice in a particular man- 
ner to its sentient surface ; which it 
thus becomes permanently con- 
scious, as bounding its living frame. 
It is thus prepared to recognise, as 
external to itself, the objects that 
must afterwards make impression on 
that tactual surface. 

We have said that the mind will 
thus be prepared to recognise objects 
as outward to the body ; for the im- 
pressions thus passively received, are 
not of themselves sufficient to sug- 
gest that knowledge: taste, colour, 
sound, smell, the chillness of the air, 
and simple pressure, may all appear 
as mere affections of the living body, 
like those other painful or grateful 
sensations which arise from internal 
causes merely. 

There is then another element 
that must be introduced to suggest 
the conception of something beyond 
himself. This element is the resist- 
ance to his own voluntary action. 
He moves his arms, and nothing 


impedes their motion; he thus, ina 
short time, acquires the fixed con- 
ception of a free power of motion. 
This mind mixes with the bodily 
sensation the consciousness of its 


own act of will. It knows and un- 
derstands something of the range 
of action which it possesses; and 
when it is moving its arm, expects 
to complete its customary motion. 
But we shall suppose that before 
the motion is completed it is stop- 
ped by some obstacle. That impedi- 
ment to its willed and expected 
motion, combined with the tactual 
impression which is felt in the di- 
rection in which the impediment 
takes place, appears to be the first 
state of feeling that will obscurely 
suggest the notion of something 
which is not itself. When the ob- 
stacle to its motion takes place from 
touching, not another object, but it- 
self, then the double sensation thus 
produced, compared with the single 
sensation which arises when the im- 
peding object touched is external, 
must very much quicken and con- 
firm its apprehension of the exist- 
ence of things unconnected with its 
own sentient body. : 

It appears therefore, that, to give 
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a knowledge of the existence of ex- 
ternal objects, with the impression 
of outward touch there must concur 
those very obscure inward bodily feel- 
ings which constitute to the mind the 
consciousness of voluntary bodily 
action, and also that mental feeling 
and expectation which accompanies 
such action within its usual limits, 
when it has been for some time 
practised. This more exact view of 
the process was first taken by Dr 
Brown, who has illustrated this, sub- 
ject with great care and with his 
usual felicity of nice discrimination. 

Now, it is apparent that all which 
philosophy is called upon to explain, 
in order to account for the notion of 
an external world, is the manner in 
which the very first suggestion may 
arise to the infant being of something 
that is not itself. As soon as this 
suggestion is once given, it will be- 
gin very rapidly to extend and con- 
firm this apprehension of substances 
distinct from its own body. 

Having thus stated what appears 
to be a probable view of the method 
in which the human being first 
comes to acquire the notion of mat- 
ter as external to itself, let us now 
proceed to consider shortly the es- 
sential qualities of body made known 
by touch, viz.—solidity, extension, 
and figure. 

Opposition, or resistance, as we 
have seen, affords the first sugges- 
tion to the child of an external 
world. By the same means, it goes 
on to acquire more distinct notions 
of that property of matter by which 
matter has first made itself known 
to it—namely, its solidity. 

This quality is made known to the 
child genérally with the first sugges- 
tion of outward objects, but is after- 
wards to undergo, in its conception, 
many remarkable modifications. 

The power of resistance, in its 
greatest degree, is described as the 
quality of Hardness, which is known 
as nothing else than a resistance that 
is not to be overcome. The young 
learner can know it only as absolute 
resistance to his own pressure, and as 
that of which the contact is occasion- 
ally attended with pain. Afterwards, 
there is an idea of hardness acquired 
far beyond that which can result 
from any pressure or contact of the 
body; that, namely, which is ob- 
tained by the impinging of one hard 
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substance against another, as when 
we take up two stones and strike 
them together. In this case there 
appears something obscure and dif- 
ficult to account for in the manner 
in which the notion of this ex- 
treme hardness is obtained; for it 
is evidently not the simple result of 
sensation, as the sensation of resist- 
ance in the hand is not the evidence 
of the hardness; but there is a no- 
tion of mutual resistance in such 
bodies, such as the living body can 
never have experienced—the con- 
ception of a hardness infinitely more 
intense than any sensation can ex- 
plain. 

The essential notion of solidity, as 
we have seen, is resistance, which is 
first made known to us as the resist- 
ance of bodies to our effort to push 
them from their place, or by pressure 
to displace their parts. In this gross 
manner, it may be said, is first made 
known to us that essential quality of 
body—its impenetrability. By thus 
finding that two such bodies resist 
one another, we acquire, in a palpa- 
ble and rude way, the important 
notion that two portions of material 
substance cannot occupy the same 
place. Wesubtilize this conception 
till we fit it to make part of our no- 
tion of matter in its utmost abstrac- 
tion, when, conceiving of the ultimate 
atoms of matter in their impalpable 
and invisible tenuity, we assert, as 
the indispensable condition of ma~ 
terial existence, that they are impe- 
netrable to each other—that is, that 
they cannot occupy the same place. 
In such gross form, then, are those 
qualities first impressed upon our 
sense, which intelligence pursues 
into forms, removed from sense ‘by 
almost infinite degrees. 

The next quality which is consi- 
dered as essential to our notion of 
matter, is its extension. 

This notion is obtained through 
touch, but it involves some remark- 
able mental processes. 

If we look into the impressions 
of our own minds, and ask, whence 
is our notion of the extension of 
bodies—the ready answer would be, 
from sight. Nor is it possible for us 
to persuade ourselves, till we are 
taught to submit our minds in some 
degree to the inferences of metaphy- 
sical enquiry, that we derive them 
from any other source. We see 
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their extension, and the extension 
which divides them from one an- 
other, just as we see their figure. 
And it is perfectly true, that in the 
present advanced state of our sen- 
ses, we do learn by sight the exten- 
sion of the objects now subjected to 
our observation. Nor is it any more 
to be doubted that throughout life 
the greater part of our actual notions 
of extension have been derived di- 
rectly from the impressions of sight. 
This is so much the case in the full 
use of our powers, that, when we are 
able to compare exactly the magni- 
tude of different objects that are set 
together before the eye, and also to 
refer them, with tolerable exactness, 
to the imaginary standards of mea- 
sure which we bear in our minds—if 
we were to close our eyes, and en- 
deavour with the organs of touch to 
make the same comparison, we 
should find this sense quite inade- 
quate to the purpose. Yet it is 
certain that it was this sense of touch, 
now 80 powerless, by which we were 
first enabled to conceive extension, 
and by the aid of which the eye it- 
self first learned to know and to mea- 
sure it. But the skill of touch, slow 
and difficult to employ, has fallen 
into disuse—while that secondary, 
but far more capacious and power- 
ful sense, which surveys all things 
with a glance, has taken up its office, 
and has been practised in this ad- 
measurement every hour, and al- 
most every moment of our lives. 

If then we wish to conceive the 
first formation of the notion of ex- 
tension, we must conceive the mind 
working, without sight, through 
touch alone. Now, we may imagine 
bodies applied to it in various ways 
in simple passive contact. In these 
cases, nothing but the simple feeling 
of pressure can arise, but no notion 
of extension. Dr Reid states this 
very truly, but argues from it pre- 
cipitately, that this sense affords no 
means of judging extension. It 
is not the passive serise to which 
this property can be made known; 
but it is the impression of touch com- 
bined with those obscurer feelings 
which have before been mentioned 
as accompanying the active, willed 
motion of the limbs and body, that 
is able to give us the first elements 
of the knowledge of extension. 

These elementary notions are ac- 
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quired even before they are applied 
to any tangible subject. The child 
exercising itself in the mere motion 
of those limbs which it can command, 
within their little accustomed range, 
is gaining notions of extension in 
that free space in which it moves 
hand and arm, before it measures 
substance itself. The continuous 
feeling which accompanies the mo- 
tion of the hand, stretched out or 
moved from side to side, is the 
groundwork of the notion of exten- 
sion. He is practising himself in 
tracing the lines which are to be his 
first measures of dimension. But 
if you consider what his notion 
can be of these lines which he is 
thus continually tracing, it can be 
nothing more than the mental per- 
ception of that succession of obscure 
feelings which is produced in the 
regular and continuous motion of 
any part of the body, and of which 
we may become conscious in a mo- 
ment, if we close our eyes and re< ~ 

eat the action of the child, stretch- 
ng out the arm or moving it in any 
direction, with a moderate and equa- 
ble motion. Now, that obscure and 
faint feeling thus obtained, which, 
however, represents to the mind, in 
a manner which it cannot mistake, 
the continuity of motion, is all that 
the child at first possesses as the 
rudiments of his idea of dimension. 
Let him therefore, without sight as 
we have supposed, apply these ru- 
diments; let him trace these lines 
on the surface of body ; let him feel 
some such object of regular figure 
as his hands can compass; let him 
traverse its surface again and again 
in every direction—let him feel 
slowly along its edge from end to 
end. This is the only way in which 
he can acquire the notion of exten- 
sion in bodies, as it is that in which 
he will hereafter acquire the notion 
of form. And if you can suppose, 
not the child, but some being formed 
with full intelligence, without the 
sense of sight, applying himself to 
acquire by touch the notions of size, 
space, distance—which are only dif- 
ferent hames of the same idea—you 
will easily see that this is the only 
process it is possible for him to pur- 
sue,—that his notion of extension 
in any direction can be nothing else 
but the line of motion of his hand 
and arm continued so long, and then 
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stopped short. And that this pro- 
cess may be very successfully put- 
sued, is evident in the casé of those 
born blind, who have to the last no 
other mode of admeasurement, and 
who yet learn to judge very truly 
of dimension. This process, then, 
which to them is the only one, is 
that in which the same study is be- 
gun by all; though after a certain 
progress, the carrying on of the 
study is transferred to another sense. 
What is difficult to conceive is, that 
that measure which the eye seems 
to comprehend at once, should, in 
its first acquisition, have been com- 
posed in this manner out of aslowly 
gathered series of successive feel- 
ings. 

Touch, therefore, it is, which, fol- 
lowing out the surface of bodies, 
with the accompanying internal per- 
ception of continuous motion, first 
gives the intellectual notion of Ex- 
tension,—that property which we 


ever after conceive as an inherent | 


and inseparable quality of matter, 
and which we cannot detach from 
it, even when our reasoning intelli- 
gence goes on to speculate, at its 
own utmost reach of thought, and 
in incomprehensible remoteness 
from the perceptions of sense, on 
those ultimate and indivisible parti- 
cles of elementary matter which, 
existent as they are, are yet, to our 
understanding, hardly more than 
entities of the pure mind alone. 

There is no occasion to say more 
of the mechanism of this sense, 
than that the real object of vision 
to the mind, is a picture of the ob« 
jects presented thrown upon that 
expansion of the optic nerve at the 
back of the eye, which is called the 
retina—which picture is in trutha 
representation, inverted, of the ob- 
jects presented to the eye, and 
which we unavoidably believe, till 
the error is corrected by philoso- 
phy, to be the immediate objects of 
sight. 

The difficulties which philosophy 
proposes to explain, are, in what 
manner such a picture, which is thus 
in contact with the nerve, superficial 
and minute, should give to the mind 
theimmediate perception of distance, 
projection, and magnitude in the ob- 
jects upon which we look. , 

“ From what hath been premised;” 
says Bishop Berkeley, after urging 
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different arguments which show 
that the eye cannot of itself discern 
distance, and that the notion must 
therefore be derived from expe- 
rience—“ from what hath been pre-= 
mised, it is a maior consequence 
that a man born blind, being made 
to see, would at first have no idea 
of distance by sight—the sun and 
stars, the remotest objects as well as 
the nearer, would all seem to be in 
bis eye, orrather, in his mind. The 
objects intromitted by sight would 
seem to him, as in truth they are, 
no other than a new set of thoughts 
or sensations, each whereof is as 
near to him as the perceptions of 
pain or pleasure, or the most inward 
passions of his soul. For our judg- 
ing objects perceived by sight to be 
at any distance, or without the mind, 
is entirely the effect of experience, 
which one in those circumstances 
could not yet have attained to.” 

It is the nature of this experience 
that has now to be explained. 

It was shown, in speaking of 
Touch, what is the organ with which 
we are provided by nature for ac- 
quainting ourselves with distance— 
namely, that body endowed with 
touch, which already possesses; 
in its movable parts, especially 
in the hand and arm, a_ natural 
measure, such as is applicable to 
those small distances with which 
the mind has first to acquaint itself, 
in performing that most difficult 
step in the process of perception, 
when for the first time it learns to 
place at a distance from itself those 
impressions which are originally 
perceived in the very sense itself. 

The first understanding of dis- 
tance, therefore, is acquired through 
the organs of touch and motion— 
by these the objects are known to 
the child as separate and removed 
from itself. To transfer this know- 
ledge to the sensations impressed on 
the eye, it must go through a two- 
fold process—it must first learn to 
conceive that the impressions made 


on the eye relate to the same objects 
as those which are made on the or- 
gans of touch; that what it sees and 
what it handles is one and the same 


thing. When this step is passed 
through, which can only be done by 
repeated experiment, in which it 
finds that the same visual and the 
same tactual impressions are con- 
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stantly copjoined—when this step is 
passed through, and a connexion 
thus established between the im- 
pressions of sight and touch, so that 
the eye now recognises the object 
of touch, there is then a second pro- 
cess to be gone through, and that 
which does most violence to our 
imagination to conceive—that, name- 
ly, by which the object, which at 
first appears in the sense of sight, 
is, by the act of the mind itself, 
thrown off to a distance from the 
eye; so that after this process is 
completed, the visual impression it- 
self no longer appears to the mind 
to be what it really is—namely, a 
sensation within the organ—but 
seems at once to show the very ob- 
ject distinct and removed. It is this 
second part of the process which 
we have particularly to consider. 

In order to understand in what 
manner it takes place, we must en- 
quire what are the natural intima- 
tions of distance, which are given 
by the eye. 

The intimations which we receive 
from the eye itself, are of two 
kinds :—those which depend upon 
certain changes of muscular action, 
by which it accommodates itself to 
the distance of the object to be seen ; 
—and those which depend upon the 
affections of the retina by the parti- 
cles of light emitted or reflected 
from the ubject. There is besides 
these two, a third kind of intimation 
of distance depending rather upon 
the mind itself,—that, namely, which 
it derives from former knowledge of 
the objects on which it looks. We 
shall speak of all these ; and first of 
those which depend on the affec- 
tions of the muscles and retina of 
the eye. 

In the first place, then, it is to be 
observed, with respect to the mus- 
cular action which is required to 
accommodate the eye to the percep- 
tion of objects, that the same form 
of the eye, which, from an object 
placed at one distance will produce 
a distinct image on the retina, will, 
from an object placed at double or 
at half that distance, produce a con- 
fused image. The cause of this is 
easily explained by the laws of op-« 
tics; but is not necessary to be 
here entered on. All that is requi- 
site to be observed is, that accord« 
ing to the distance of the object, 
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a greater or less convexity of the 
eye is required to make the image 
distinct. A power is given us by the 
action of certain muscles, of varying 
the form of the eyeball in the man- 
ner thus found to be necessary, to a 
certain extent. Hence there arises 
what is usually called a range of 
distinct vision, meaning that range 
of distance throughout which the 
eye has this power of accommo- 
dating its form to the distinct per- 
ception of the object. This range 
is found to extend, in young people, 
at the time when they have most 
perfected the use of sight, from the 
distance of about six or seven inches 
from the eye, to that of about fifteen 
or sixteen feet; so that any object 
placed nearer than the nearest limit 
of this range, or further than its fur 
thest limit, is seen somewhat con- 
fusedly ; but within the range itself 
is distinctly seen. 

With respect to this range of vi- 
sion, two things are to be observed ; 
—the first, that although after the 
perfect use of sight is acquired, we 
have no longer the distinct con- 
sciousness of the effort of accommo- 
dating the eye, as we are doing at 
every moment, to the distance of the 
objects looked at within this range, 
yet during the early acquisition of 
this power there will be an intent 
direction of the mind upon the ex- 
ertion, in order to effect the adapta- 
tion, which at that time is difficult, 
and only to be commanded by care- 
ful and well- directed attention; and 
that hence there will be to the young 
child learning the use of sight, a de« 
gree of distinct consciousness at- 
tending these adaptations of the or- 
gan to the distance of the object, of 
which we have no longer a concep- 
tion; though we can every hour re 
new the same effort in the straining 
of the eye, when at any time we 
bring an object nearer to it than the 
nearest limits of our habitual range, 
and exert ourselves to see it dis- 
tinctly. The second is, that the 
range thus described, small as it is, 
is a very considerable one to the 
young learner, and that if he has 
attained to the perception of dis- 
tance within those limits, he has laid 
a strong foundation for all further | 
progress in the same kind of discern- 
ment. ; 

Thus, then, there is established in 
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nature a connexion between one 
sensible affection of the organ of 
sight, and the actual distance of the 
object seen. 

All that is further necessary is, 
that the mind should be capable of 
estimating and remembering those 
different feelings of muscular exer- 
tion which are required at different 
distances, and that it should be able, 
by the power of association, to con- 
nect them with those distances, 
otherwise ascertained. 

To remove in some degree the 
difficulty which you may find in con- 
ceiving that the young mind is capa- 
ble of such nice estimates and recol- 
lections of such obscure sensations, 
you may remember that it is not the 
accurate judgment of distance that 
is conceived to be thus acquired, 
but a notion confused and gross, 
such as for a long time it is found 
to be, and which is afterwards to be 
rendered exact, when other and 
more powerful accessories come in 
to aid the mind in framing its esti- 
mate of distances. These muscular 
sensations, which must be consider- 
able during the early government 
of the organ of sight, will be suffi- 
cient to mark out to the mind in an 
inexact, and yet in a decisive man- 
ner, the greater degrees of difference 
within that range of distance which 
is at that time the subject of its 
study. 

With respect to the adequacy of 
the power of association, to connect 
the degree of muscular effort with 
the particular distance, there cannot 
be occasion to make much observa- 
tion. It is simply one example of 
that constant process of association 
by which the mind is framing all its 
knowledge ; and no more is neces- 
sary, in order to be satisfied that this 
particular association will take place, 
than to consider how incessantly and 
earnestly the young mind is intent 
upon the acquisition of this very per- 
ception of distance by its organ of 
sight; an intentness which will in- 
evitably direct it to avail itself of 
these decisive though inexact inti- 
mations which it thus finds to be 
given in that organ itself. 

Under the same head of indica- 
tions of distance by muscular sen- 
sation, are to be classed those mus« 
cular feelings accompanying the ac- 
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tion, which, with regard to near ob- 
jects, is necessary for directing the 
axis of both eyes upon the single 
object; an action which in the close 
vision that young children are con- 
stantly engaged in, must be strongly 
marked to them, and of continual 
recurrence. These observations 
may be sufficient with respect to the 
use of the muscular feelings in 
perception ; and we shall now pro- 
ceed to speak of those notices of the 
distances of visible objects, which 
are derived from the affections of 
the retina itself. 

The means which the mind pos- 
sesses of estimating distance by the 
direct affection of the retina from 
the rays of light falling on it, regard 
chiefly the intensity of the light and 
the distinctness of figure. 

The nearer the object of sight is 
to the eye, the greater is the number 
of rays of light falling from it upon 
every point of that portion of the 
retina, which its pictured image 
covers. Hence its colour is stronger, 
and its outline more distinct. This 
difference of the strength of colour 
and distinctness of outline between 
nearer and remoter objects, we are 
all well acquainted with, in respect 
to the greater differences of distance, 
though we are not perhaps accus- 
tomed to attend to it in those that 
are very near, and are therefore not 
aware in what immediate proximity 
the difference begins to take effect 
as the index of distance. 

That this strength of colour, how- 
ever, and distinctness in the boun- 
dary lines of objects, are not able 
alone to mark distance, is evident 
from the consideration, that they 
serve for the indication of a constant 
distance under considerable varia- 
tions in themselves; as, when a 
landscape is seen under a bright sky, 
and the sky becomes suddenly over- 
cast, the apparent distance of the 
objects is not altered, though the 
strength of colour and the distinct- 
ness of the defining outlines have 
undergone very considerable varia- 
tion. The indication of distance in 
these cases takes place, therefore, 
partly by the affection of the retina, 
and partly in virtue of the compa- 
rison made unconsciously at the 
time with the nearer objects, of 
which there is other knowledge and 
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other means of judging, and not 
solely from the impression on the 


eye. 
"These sudden changes of light 
would produce an immediate decep- 
tion of the eye; if it were not exer- 
cised to make allowance for such 
variations as fall within its habitual 
observation; and accordingly it is 
found, that when the variation of 
light exceeds that range, the eye is 
in fact deceived, and the perception 
of distance is baffled. Thus deep 
twilight destroys our judgment of 
distances ;—thus a thick fog con- 
founds the ordinary estimates of the 
eye altogether, making near objects 
appear, by their dimness and con- 
fusion, remote; and thus making 
their magnitude appear gigantic; as 
some one observes, that on ap- 
proaching close to a well-known 
level shore, he was surprised to see 
high and precipitous cliffs, but as 
he came nearer, the apparent cliffs 
parted and moved, and it appeared 
that he had laboured under an opti- 
eal deception. A crowd of persons 
standing on the beach had assumed 
that appearance of enormous height, 
from the dimness with which they 
were seén in exceeding nearness. 
The eye was not able to allow for 
the unusual medium through which 
it saw; and thus conceived the 
dimnéss to indicate that distance, at 
which objects subtending so great 
an angle of vision, would indeed 
have had the magnitude thus falsely 
ascribed to them. 

An error of an opposite kind, 
which serves to illustrate the same 
law, is related by the distinguished 
author of the Essay towards a new 
Theory of Vision, who first threw 
clear light on the obscure and diffi- 
cult subject of visual perception, 
Bishop Berkeley. He mentions, that 
in his travels through Italy and Sicily, 
he observed, that in those countries 
cities and palaces seen at a great 
distance appeared nearer to him by 
several miles than they really were ; 
which he explains by remarking, 
that the purity of the Italian and 
Sicilian air gave to very distant 
objects that degree of brightness 
and distinctness, which, in the gross- 
ér air of his Own country, was to 
be séén only in those that are near. 
The eye which had been exer- 
cised to the variations of thickness 
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and clearness of the atmosphere 
customary in his own country, was 
not prepared for this unusual purity, 
and therefore adhering to its ac- 
_— habits of perception; gave, 
rom the strong colours and distinct 
figure of the objects here alluded 
to, the intimation of a distance much 
nearer than the truth. 

These observations serve to mark 
the conditions under which the in- 
dications of distance by the appear- 
ance of the objects is to be under- 
stood. They serve also as the 
strongest evidence of the metaphysi- 
cal fact, that we do not discern dis- 
tances by the eye, but that the visual 
perception of distance is, in truth, a 
mental acquirement. 

We find no difficulty in con- 
ceiving, with respect to our matured 
vision, that the instantaneous esti- 
mation, that is, the perception of 
distance by the comparative appear- 
ance of objects, may be greatly im- 
proved. There is no doubt, that if 
we were to compare our own dis- 
cernments of distance, founded up- 
on this indication, with that of chil- 
dren, we should find degrees of dif- 
ference we are not prepared for. 
Still we find the difficulty of be- 
lieving that the visual perception of 
distance is created altogether by 
experience ; but we have seen that 
there is evidence enough before our 
eyes to satisfy us, that these appear- 
ances may, by the power of associa- 
tion, become the regular and imme: 
diate indexes of distance. 

We shall now proceed to speak 
upon the third head mentioned, 
namely, those indications of distance 
which depend upon the acquaintance 
the mind has previously formed with 
various objects. 

We frequently estimate the dis- 
tance of objects by means of inter- 
vening or contiguous objects, whose 
distance or magnitude is already 
otherwise known. When we look 
out upon a prospect, we form our 
unconscious conjecture of the dis- 
tance of remote objects, in great part 
by the assistance of the ground 
which lies between: Tracts va- 
tiously divided and bounded, fields, 
of which we guess the extent by 
involuntary comparision with the 
innumerable like objeets of which 
we have been in the constant prac- 
tice of making that unconsidered, 
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and yet instructive survey, which 
continually accompanies our obser- 
vation of all visible objects, serve as 
the means of guiding our eye in the 
estimate of the distances that extend 
beyond. In the manner thus de- 
scribed, we have acquired notions 
of measurement of space far more 
multiplied and more approaching to 
ajust standard than we are ourselves 
aware of. Nor can we judge how 
much our actual perception of dis- 
tance depends on these aids, till we 
place ourselves in a situation in 
which they are wanting. When we 
look across water, where the inter« 
vening ebjects are wanting, we are 
deceived as to the distance, and the 
opposite shore appears much nearer 
than in truth it is; and in the same 
manner, if the occasion should oc- 
cur to us of comparing the appar- 
ent magnitude of an object seen at 
the same distance upon the ground, 
or at the top of a high building, it 
will be found to appear much less in 
that elevated situation. Because, in 
that case, the cuistomary measures 
of distance which carry on the eye 
to the distant object, being gone, the 


figure will appear much nearer than 
it is ; but seeming nearer, while the 
angle of vision which it subtends 
remains the same; it necessarily ap-« 


pears less. Or, if the observer re- 
verses the situation, ascending him- 
self the building, he will make the 
same observation, and find all the ob- 
jects on which he looks down, won- 
derfully reduced in their size: his 
eye not being able to judge the real 
distance at which they are seen, the 
intervening objects on which it is 
used to rely in its judgments being 
how wanting. 

There is another means, derived 
from previous knowledge, to which 
the mind habitually and unconscious- 
ly resorts in forming its estimate of 
distances ; and which well deserves 
notice. This is the induction of dis- 
tance, a8 it may be called, which it 
grounds upon the apparent increase 
or diminution of size in objects with 
which it is familiarly acquainted, as 
men, cattle, trees, buildings. 

When we look upon objects of un- 
known distance or magnitude in 
which such known objectsate found, 
we find that they immediately be- 
come ascale to us, by which the eye 
méasures other extension in the 
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neighbourhood. These objects are 
so well known to the mind, that the 
extraordinary variations of apparent 
magnitude, which they are at every 
moment undergoing to the eye; in 
receding or approaching towards 
them, is not adverted to. What we 
sée in fact is, that they are greater 
and less: but except in great dif- 
ferences of distance, or with parti- 
cular attention to the impression, 
this is not what we seem to see. We 
discernthe change of distance, which 
is no subject of vision, aiid not the 
change of dimension, which is ; so 
much is the mind’s knowledge able 
to overpower the simple sensation 
of the éye ; and such evidence have 
we at every moment of the real na- 
ture of that intelligent perception, 
which the mind founds upon the im- 
pressions of sense, but wliich the 
sense alone is utterly unable to im- 
part. 

We have now seen the various 
means which the mind possesses, 
through various affections of the or« 
gan of sight and knowledge of its 
own combined with them, to frame 
to itself estimates of distance. Es« 
timates made so suddenly, that it has 
itself no consciousness—and_ cam« 
not have—of the process of induc- 
tion on which it depends in its per 
c3ption. This rapid indtiction has 
indeed become so fixed and strong; 
that no present knowledge can over- 
power it. Hence it is, that if the 
ordinary circumstances of vision are 
altered to the eye, so as to make the 
customary judgment false, the mind, 
wedded to the habits of the sense, 
is consttained to give way to its de- 
lusive perception, even against all 
present means of counteracting the 
error. Of which an ordinary in- 
stance may be given in that approxi- 
mation of objects which takes place 
in looking through a telescope. The 
strength of colour, the definition of 
form, and the magnitude of the ob« 
jects are those which belong to néar 
objects; and no effort of the mitid 
can overcome the delusive percep- 
tion of the eye, which, in virtue of 
its established habits, sees them as 
near. 

Having stated so fully the méans 
by which the eye becomes at length 
the ordinary percipient sense of 
that distance of which the origi- 
nal knowledge is derived through 
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the touch, it is not necessary to 
enter much into any consideration 
of those other two properties of 
body, which are at first ascertained 
by touch, but which we ordinarily 
recognise by sight—projection and 
magnitude. The varieties in the 
projecting depth of bodies, is in fact 
a minuter study of comparative dis- 
tance; and of the magnitude we have 
had occasion to speak in treating of 
our perception of distance. 

As, however, there is unavoidably 
a great difficulty in reconciling our 
imagination to the process asserted, 
by which the mind transfers its own 
knowledge upon the actual sensa- 
tions, and as the only difficulty in 
the whole process is to conceive and 
admit that transfer, we shall add a 
very few observations under the 
head of magnitude, in which this 
transfer is evidently and undeniably 
made. We have already alluded to 
the fact of the inadvertence with 
which we look upon the changing 
dimensions of the objects which we 
approach or recede from, or which 
approach or recede from us. The 


same consideration may be extended 


to the whole circle of vision that is 
for ever before our eyes. We see 
an infinite variety of objects of great 
magnitude; they are really brought 
to our eye in the minutest dimen- 
sion imaginable; yet we perceive 
and recognise them as of their full 
dimension. The truth is, that we 
know them in their just dimension ; 
and that our knowledge present and 
strong, overpowers the false repre- 
sentation of the visual sense. This 
is so happily illustrated by Dr Adam 
Smith in his Essay on the External 
Senses, that we cannot refuse our- 
selves the pleasure of quoting the pas- 
sage. “It is because almost our whole 
attention,” says he, “is employed, 
notupon the visible and representing, 
but upon the tangible and repre- 
sented objects, that in our imagina- 
tions we are apt to ascribe to the 
former a degree of magnitude which 
does not belong to them, but which 
belongs altogether to the latter. 
If,” he continues, “ you shut one 
eye, and hold immediately before 
the other a small circle of plain 
glass, of not more than half an inch 
in diameter, you may see through 
that circle the most extensive pros- 
pects; lawns and woods, and arms 
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of the sea, and distant mountains. 
You are apt to imagine that the 
landscape which is thus presented 
to you, that the visible picture which 
you thus see, is immensely great 
and extensive. The tangible objects 
which this visible picture represents 
undoubtedly areso. But the visible 
picture which represents them can 
be no greater than the little visible 
circle through which you see it. 
If, while you are looking through 
this circle, you could conceive a 
fairy hand and fairy pencil to come 
between your eye and the glass, that 
pencil could delineate upon that 
little glass the outline of all those 
extensive lawns and woods, and 
arms of the sea, and distant moun- 
tains, in the full and exact dimen- 
sions, with which they are really 
seen by the eye.” 

Having thus spoken of distance 
and magnitude, as discovered to us 
through sight, we shall now make 
some observations on our visual per- 
ception of figure, as constituting in 
itself an important part of the theory 
of perception, and as throwing light 
on the whole doctrine. 

When we look upon the objects 
that lie immediately around us, we 
conceive that we distinctly discern 
their figure by the eye; yet the 
image, perhaps, of not one of those 
objects, as it is traced on the retina, 
delineates even the true outline of the 
body. For,to omit all other causes of 
difference, not even their plane sur- 
faces are so presented to the eye as 
to exhibit actual shapes; but they 
are seen in infinitely various degrees 
of obliquity, which alter and dis- 
guise the figure, and would effec- 
tually conceal it, and deceive the 
eye now, as no doubt they did once 
deceiveit, if ithad not by experience 
attained to understand true form in 
the midst of its changes of appear- 
ance. This is the case when the 
eye looks on them from a fixed place. 
But if it changes its place, if you 
walk through the room, the visible 
appearance of every object about 
you, that is to say, its actual delinea- 
tion on the eye, changes at every 
moment; yet unless you direct mi- 
nute attention upon the part, you 
are not conscious of this alteration, 
but seem constantly to perceive the 
same unaltered objects. As, indeed, 
you do, for it is the mind that per- 
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ceives and not the eye; and through 
those endlessly shifting forms which 
are delineating themselves in colour 
upon its organ, the mind does con- 
stantly discern, throughout, unalter- 
ing figures and dimensions of things, 
known to it by means which that 
organ did not furnish. 

We may imagine, indeed, in what 
confusion the mind must be lost, if 
it could be distinctly conscious at 
all times of the actual changes of 
delineation going on upon the eye. 
It would seem to live in a world of 
perpetual fluctuation and change; 
whilst now, in the midst of the ut- 
most visible change, it sees only 
the fixed and steadfast scene of un- 
changing objects with which it is 
really surrounded. 

As the strong confirmation which 
experiment has added to the theory 
of philosophy, we may mention 
the often-cited case of the young 
man couched by Mr Cheselden for 
a cataract: whose own representa- 
tion of the impression of visible 
objects when he began to see was, 
“that he thought all objects what- 
ever touched his eyes, as what he 
felt did his skin;” nor could at all, 
nor for a long time, understand the 
visible forms of the objects most 
familiarly known to him, learning, 
as he said, and forgetting again a 
thousand things in a day. A cir- 
cumstance is related which shows 
that in a year’s time from the opera- 
tion, he had acquired perfect com- 
mand of distant vision. 

Having now completed what we 
had designed to say of the theory of 
visual perception, as derived from 
our original tactual knowledge of 
tangible substance, let us hint at 
some views which are naturally 
connected with and result from this 
doctrine; and which have been 
already in some degree indicated in 
the passage cited from Dr Smith. 

The objects which are essential 
to our welfare, are tangible objects. 
It is by touch that we are connected 
with the material world. He who 
is without sight stands in the same 
essential relations to that world as 
tiiose who see. It is then as a tan- 
gible world that our intelligence 
must take cognizance of it. It is as 
such a world, in its tangible dimen 
sions, resistance, figure, motion, 
that our intelligence does indeed 
know it; and the essential and im- 
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portant properties of all objects 
which it is for ever engaged in as- 
certaining, are those which have 
existence and reality to the sense of 
touch alone. Yet it is by sight and 
not by touch that these extensive 
and ceaseless discoveries are car- 
tied on: by sight which has learned 
to decypher the knowledge of touch, 
and which soon seems to take the 
place of that sense to which, to 
the last, it is merely subservient. 
The sensations of touch reach 
through all the interests of our mor- 
tal being, from life even to death. 
The sensations of sight are no more 
than a play of various colours dan- 
cing on the orb of a single sense. 
They have scarce a reality. We 
close two little lids, and they are 
extinct. Yet within that little 
sphere of sensations, so confined and 
so minute, the mind, by a divination 
which itself cannot understand, 
reads all that is transacted, and all 
that is in the world of life and na- 
ture, the whole reality of existence. 

The illustrious philosopher who 
first proposed this theory to meta- 
physical enquirers, did not conceive 
that in thus tracing the history of 
visual perception, he was merely 
unfolding the process of a living 
sense: but he connected this theory 
with the tendency of those high 
speculations, by which he laboured 
so earnestly to detach mind from 
its subjection to matter. He con- 
ceived that in showing to how small 
a matter those sensations were in 
themselves reducible, which the eye 
can receive, and with what creative 
power the mind enters into its sense 
to frame them for its own intelli- 
gence into the representation of a 
world, he exalted the nature of that 
intelligence which was thus not 
subject to its materiai impressions, 
but predominant over them. He 
conceived too, and the soundest 
philosophers have admitted his 
claim, that he had thrown a new 
and important light on the true cha- 
racter of these visive sensations, in 
their reference to the intelligence of 
man, when he explained them to be 
not in themselves the important 
objects of the mind’s contemplation, 
but to be signs merely of the great 
properties of being. These sensa- 
tions of sight, he urges, unlike as 
they are to the objects which they 
express, are characters merely by 
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which the mind may interpret to 
itself the true objects of its conside- 
ration: they are a language in 
which it has pleased the Author of 
Nature to communicate to us that 
knowledge which it was important 
to us to possess, and which we 
could not otherwise have obtained. 

“ We regard the objects that en- 
viron us in proportion as they are 
adapted to benefit or injure our own 
bodies, and thereby produce in our 
minds the sensations of pleasure 
or pain. Now, bodies operating on 
our organs by an immediate applica- 
tion, and the hurt or advantage aris- 
ing therefrom, depending altogether 
on the tangible, and not at all on the 
visible qualities of any object; this 
is a plain reason why those should 
be regarded by us much more than 
these ; and for this end, the visive 
sense seems to have been bestowed 
upon animals, to wit, that by the per- 
ception of visible ideas (which in 
themselves are not capable of affect- 
ing, or anywise altering the frame of 
their bodies) they may be able to 
foresee (from the experience they 
have had, what tangible ideas” or 
qualities ‘‘ are connected with such 
and such visible ideas) the damage or 
benefit which is like to ensue, upon 
the application of their own bodies 
to this or that body which is at a 
distance: which foresight, how ne 
cessary it is to the preservation of 
an animal, every one’s experience 
can inform him.” And, again— 

* Upon the whole, I think we 
may fairly conclude, that the pro- 
per objects of vision,” that is, the 
simple sensations, ‘‘ constitute an 
universal language of the Author 
of Nature, whereby he instructs 
us how to regulate our actions, 
in order to attain those things that 
are necessary for our preservation 
and well-being, as also to avoid 
whatever may be hurtful or destruc- 
tive.” 

The speculations which are sug- 
gonted to the philosophic enquirer 

y this theory of visual perception, 
so abstract and remote from our or- 
dinary apprehension, are interesting 
and instructive, though they should 
be found difficult to pursue. If 
we consider the impressions on the 
retina, those simple sensations of 
colour, which alone are the sensible 
objects of the mind in sight, to be, 
as they are here represented, indexes 
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merely of tangible objects and qua- 
lities, which they resemble at best 
very imperfectly, and for the most 
part not at all—if we consider them, - 
according to Berkeley’s own expres- 
sive description, as a language, by 
which facts of existence, with which 
they have no apparent necessary 
connexion, are declared to us, then 
these visible characters are the most 
exquisite kind of signs recognised 
by the mind, which are in any way 
known to us; and the study of the 
process of the mind in this percep- 
tion is the purest study of its intel- 
ligence of signs, which it is possible 
for us to pursue. 

We have here seen exhibited, in the 
most decisive manner, the sudden. 
ness with which, on the mere presen- 
tation of the sign, the mind darts 
through the sign, as it were, to carry 
itself entirely into the thing signi- 
fied ;—so suddenly, indeed, that it 
discerns, not the independent sign, 
but the thing signified alone :—a pri- 
mary characteristic of its procedure 
in its intelligence of all species of 
language. We have seen, also, a 
striking example of the almost insu- 
perable difficulty which there is to 
our mind, in all cases, after it has 
once learnt to interpret the sign, now 
to stop short, so as to make the sign 
itself the object of distinct recogni- 
tion:—for in sight we are utterly 
unable to do this, and can only from 
reason demonstrate the true charac- 
ter of the sensation. Hence, also, 
we are led to conceive, that in other 
intellectual acts, where they have not 
yet been traced, there may be involv- 
ed the like habitual inductions, and 
the like rapid apprehensions of 
knowledge, by signs no longer dis- 
tinguishable in the mind from that 
knowledge itself. And, as a general 
conclusion, we are warned of how 
fine and subtle movement are all the 
operations of intelligence ; and are 
thus directed to distrust our own 
first rude conception of its workings, 
and to look for elements of our men- 
tal processes, which do not disclose 
themselves to the observation of 
hasty and incurious eyes. 

At the same time that we are in 
this manner directed by metaphysi- 
cal enquiry, to the most intellectual 
conception of this language of co- 
lour which is thus addressed to the 
sight, it is not possible for us to for- 
get altogether, in such abstractions, 
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our own natural feelings, with which 
we have always looked upon the il- 
lumined and coloured world of ma- 
terial existence. It is, undoubtedly, 
a theme of inexhaustible wonder, to 
conceive that, by the touch of atoms 
of light on the points of a little por- 
tion of expanded nerve, there is in- 
telligence sent into our minds from 
the whole surrounding world, even 
from distant regions of the universe. 
But we are not satisfied to rest in 
this view, which represents to us 
our intercourse with colour as a 
language informing us merely of the 
existence and properties of a tangible 
world. That beauty which lives in 
light and colour alone, and which the 
great orb of light pours daily from 
his inexhaustible fountains over the 
face of created things, bathing our 
spirits in gladness, cannot be forgot- 
ten by us. Nor, if the impress of 
light on our visual organ is to be re- 
garded as the language merely by 
which it has pleased the Author of 
our being to give us intimations and 
intelligence of the more essential 
properties of existence, can we the 
less feel grateful to Him, who has 
made the very language in which He 
speaks to us, the means of our inde- 
scribable enjoyment. 

Yet we cannot help adverting, 
from the views now given of the 
mere instrumentality of sight te our 
aequaintance with the tangible qua- 
lities of objects, to the conceptions 
which are thus suggested to our 
minds as lessening the difference 
which we are unavoidably led to 
conceive subsisting between our 
own state and that of those who 
have unfortunately not known this 
sense at all. If it is as a tangible 
world alone that this world is im- 

ortant to us, they know it as we do. 

he essential knowledge of the 
world we inhabit, is given to them 
through touch, as it is to us through 
touch and sight. 

And let us add that that inner 
world, which is to us all the most 
essential world which we inhabit, is 
to them more clearly discovered 
than to ourselves. Our inward eye 
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is dazzled with the light in which 
we live; but theirs, in its darkness, 
sees well and undisturbedly. Their 
mind is a dearer world to them, as 
it is also more clearly revealed. 
They live in their own thoughts. 
And hence it is, as we imagine, that 
judging more justly of the human 
soul, they are less troubled with its 
passions. Their temper of spirit, it 
is observed, is thoughtful and mild. 
And if they are bereft of one great 
pleasure of physical life, they may 
have the consolation of knowing 
that they drink the deeper, in re- 
quital, of that life, to which this 
perishable sentient nature is no 
more than an organ adapted to the 
exigencies of a temporary use, and 
then destined to be thrown aside. 
A stronger proof of the superior ex- 
cellence and happiness of virtue 
cannot be afforded, than in that 
placid and serene contentment 
which is almost always the portion 
of the blind. Cut off from so many 
of the amusements and pursuits of 
human life, and left so much to the 
dominion of their own silent soul, 
they feel and know, that there is no 
comfort—no stability—no hope—no 
trust in vicious affections or degrad- 
ing thoughts. All these they fear 
and abhor as false friends stealing 
upon the noiseless calm of their 
lives—and whose visit must bring 
and leave behind trouble and re- 
morse. But kind affections—pure 
sentiments—lofty thoughts—gentle 
opinions of humanity, and devout 
feelings towards God, are a solace 
and support in which there can be 
nothing vain or delusive. Resigna- 
tion is ever attended with its own 
erfect peace—and the blind, sitting 
in their solitude, and for a while 
forgotten, perhaps, even by those 
who love them, are happy because 
their souls are true to virtue, and 
because the Great Being who in- 
flicted the deprivation, has more than 
compensated it by that inward light 
which shines among the thickest 
darkness with its own sacred and 
inextinguishable lustre. 
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Tue journey of Cheek and Pops 
from London to —— was, we are 
distressed to say, unrelieved by any 
accident. Not a single highwayman, 
not even a broken axle mitigated the 
monotony of the way; and thus, 
two-and-twenty hours after their de- 
parture from the metropolis, they 
were seated in the little parlour of 
the Silver Stag, eating their break- 
fast like common people. Cheek 
was not a professed wit; yet now 
and then he threw a pleasantry away, 
* like dewdrops from a lion’s mane.” 
In the present instance, Isaac, jo- 
cund of heart, and heavy of abdo- 
men, turned up a face of light, and 
exclaimed, from the very bottom of 
his belly, “ Why, Pops, this is the 
land of milk and butter!’’ The 
reader of severe taste may see but 
little in the sentence ; we can never- 
theless assure him, that for Cheek 
there was a great deal init. Pops 
grunted an affirmative through ,a 
mouthful, and again addressed him- 
self to a ham, which he seemed ra- 
ther to perch upon—so diminutive 
did he look—than sit to. It is one 
of the fatal evidences of the infirmity 
of our nature that appetite decreases 
with eating. However, let us not 
linger on the fallacy of all human 
hopes—be it sufficient to us to say 
that Cheek, finishing his breakfast, 
felt a saddening truth endured by 
highest genius—he felt how far exe 
cution lagged behind conception. 
The untouched twelfth egg—the last 
slice of twenty strata of bread-and- 
butter, proved to him that he was 
mortal ! 

“And now—now to business,” 
cried the artist, wiping his mouth, 
and pulling down his cuffs. “ Our 
first care must be to get into the 
gaol. Why, what’s the matter,” 
proceeded Pops, seeing Isaac sud- 
denly wince, as though, like Puck, 
he was seated on a thistle. “ For 
my part, I’ve been, I may say”—and 
Michael spoke witha new air of supe 
riority—“ Yes, I may say I have done 
business in almost every gaol in the 
country.” 


“ They are ugly places,” replied 
Cheek, nese , , 

“I have passed many pleasant 
days in ’em,” averred Pops. ‘‘ The 
world, Mr Cheek, the world has no 
idea of the life in a condemned cell. 
I’ve met with civilities there that 
would make—ay, noblemen blush. 
And then for morals—and for what 
one may call the decencies of so- 
ciety—oh! you have no idea how 
sentence of death brings out the real 
politeness of a man. There was 
Jack Fobem—as great a bully as ever 
blustered—well, two days before he 
was hanged, you might have taken 
him for a lord.” 

* Shall you be long over the pre- 
sent job ?”’ asked Isaac. 

“ No—no—trust to me; when I 

once get into the prison, I have all 
my tools with me, and I'll bring my 
man away at a single sitting.” 
_ At this moment, the landlady of 
the Silver Stag made her appearance. 
Casting a rapid glance now on Isaac, 
and now on Pops, she proceeded to 
clear the table. In the middle of her 
task, she paused—and observed, in 
the cold, accusing tone of a Siddons 
—‘ Where’s the other spoon?” at 
the same time displaying three in 
her hand. “I say—where’s the 
other spoon?” 

** My good woman,” cried Pops, 
the landlady colouring to the eyes 
at the epithet: “My good wo- 
man’ — 

“Oh!” exclaimed the landlady, 
discovering the lost property under 
the turned edge of the tea-board. 
“Till bring your bill directly,” she 
added, entirely anticipating the or- 
der for that certain evil. 

“ What do they take us for?” 
asked Pops, in amaze, vainly await- 
ing an interpretation on the part of 
Cheek. ‘ What can they take us 
for?” And still Isaac, in his mo- 
desty, could not determine. The 
landlady, with almost incredible 
speed, returned with the bill. Pops 
twitched it from between her fingers, 
and laid the document upon the 
table, as though it was to be consi« 
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dered that day three months; and 
then putting his forefinger to his 
brow, and his thumb to his cheek- 
bone, asked—his honour sweating 
blood at every pore—‘ Pray, ma- 
dam, do you lose many spoons in this 
house ?” 

* No, sir, never ; for before some 
people leave the room, I always take 
care to count em.” Pops trembled 
from head to heel, and was fairly 
stricken dumb by the new insult. 
But for Cheek—true philosopher as 
he was—he was as proof to such at- 
tacks as an armadillo. Whilst Pops 
was convulsed, strangled for a reply, 
Cheek maintained magnanimous si- 
lence; and whilst the artist could 
have transfixed the landlady with his 
just indignation, Isaac, with his fore- 
finger on the table, traced a circle 
of water round a perplexed, gray- 
coated gnat. Aquila non captat mus- 


cas, saith the motto—but the motto 
was not made for Cheek. 

‘I say, madam—I say, do you 
know who we are!” roared Pops, 
whilst Cheek raised a meek look of 
remonstrance towards the querist. 
‘* Perhaps, you are not aware that I 


am an artist of ”? —— 

“ I thought so,” exclaimed the wo- 
man, as though her worst doubts 
were realized; and she spun hers 
self out of the room. 

** They know nothing of us here,” 
observed Cheek, with the indiffer- 
ence of a stoic. ‘“ Consider, we are 
more than a hundred miles from 
London.” 

“ But fame—fame travels, Mr 
Cheek,” returned Pops. 

* Not always by the stage,” an- 
swered Isaac, careless of the truth 
he uttered; for Isaac was often as 
unconscious of the pearl he let fall, 
as the oyster that breeds it. ‘ Not 
by the stage!” Alas, how many a 
genius—how many an eighth wise 
man, having booked his place, finds 
even at the end of twenty leagues 
that his fame hath not come passen- 
ger! How many a great mind hath 
been levelled by mile-stones ! How 
many a prophet in his own town, re- 
perea to the next, loseth his man- 

e! 

“ Not to be known here! Why, 
my name is on my box!” cried Mi- 
chael Angelo. 

“ Perhaps the people can’t read,” 
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replied Cheek, and Pops seemed 
somewhat comforted by the proba- 
ble ignorance. ‘* True, true,” he 
assented, with the small voice of 
peace; and then he suddenly knock- 
ed his clenched fist on the table, and, 
his brows knitted, and his face turn- 
ed to an imperial purple—Michael 
shrieked—“ But the spoon, Isaac! 
the spoon!” 

“ That was odd,” said Cheek, be- 
ginning to whistle. 

“ Odd! I call it infamous,” voci- 
ferated Pops. 

“ But you must own the ham was 
capital,” observed Isaac, benevolent- 
ly wishing to give praise where 
praise was due. 

“ To be suspected of a robbery! 
Me!” and Michael cast his eyes to- 
wards the eky, as though he expected 
to see it open. 

“ And the bread-and-butter deli- 
cious,” continued the eulogistic 
Cheek. Pops said nothing, but his 
face suddenly became wrinkled like 
a brook; he gasped with indigna- 
tion. 

Foolish—foolish Michael Angelo 
Pops! How often do we see a little 
man with a great soul, fuming, pelt- 
ing, wearing out his littleness with 
his greatness—teasing himself and 
his neighbours about his reputation ; 
when a wise, quiet, bappy fellow, 
fattens in tranquillity, thinking only 
of his “ bread-and-butter!” 

“ If, indeed,” and Pops felt strong 
in what boxers call new wind—“ If, 
indeed, the spoon had been found 
upon me”—— 

At this moment, the door opening, 
Pops paused in the middle of his sen- 
tence, and fixed his eye upon a new 
visitor, who with enviable self-com- 
posure advanced towards the table, 
and drawing a chair under him, sat 
down. As he deposited himself, he 
winked a brassy eye at Pops, dis- 
tended his mouth, evidently with the 
intention to smile, and nodded his 
head. We are happily old enough 
to remember the late Mr Pope’s 
Banquo ; and we have little doubt 
that the new-comer had shared in 
our good fortune; for his action was 
a servile imitation of that great and 
gentle actor, in his “ blood-bolter'd” 
capacity. The visitor certainly had 
not his throat cut, but his smile more 
than equalled that advantage for the 
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expression of the picturesque and 
terrible. Pops spoke not—Cheek 
was silent. Again the visitor wink- 
ed—again he smiled—again he 
twitched his head. 

“ Then it wasn’t found upon you, 
eh ?” said the stranger, condescend- 
ing to speak, with a rugged fami- 
liarity. 

It is a terrible dilemma for a little 
man, when circumstances occur 
which insist that he should appear 
very big. To say that Pops rose from 
his seat is to impart no idea of the 
truth; we should rather say, he shot 
up from it. Standing upon his two 
great toes, and his neck stretched 
almost to hanging-point, Pops, with 
a constrained civility—very difficult 
for a new beginner—asked, if the 
party addressing him “ knew who 
he was?” Were a giraffe gifted with 
speech, and placed in the predica- 
ment of Pops, its gesture could not 
be more dignified. 

* To be sure Ido, Mr Pops,” was 
the answer; and the speaker rubbed 
his hands upon his breeches’ knees, 
and laughed a healthy laugh. 
“ Know you!” 

“ Then, sir’—and Pops abated 
something of the ferocity of his 
dignity—‘ then, sir, you are proba- 
bly aware that 1 am an artist of "—— 

“In course I am; why, it’s all 
over the town.” 

“ Ha, ha!” and Pops chirped in 
his throat, and, looking at Cheek, 
cried, in a side speech not lost on 
the long-eared visitor, “ Isaac—ha, 
ha!—you see she may travel by 
the stage.” But Cheek was not 
a man to appreciate a delicate 
touch ; the surest way to make him 
sensible of a hit was to knock him 
down. 

* By the stage, eh? what! along 
with you?” asked the stranger, and 
again he smiled. 

“ Yes, yes; with me,” answered 
Pops, rubbing his hands, winking at 
Cheek, and feeling even through his 
bones a glow of satisfaction. “ Well, 
it seems, then, sir—I beg your par- 
don, sir, what may be your name?” 

“ Gullet,” replied the stranger, 
with apparent “ measureless con- 
tent” at the appellation, 

“ Well, then, Mr Gullet, it seems 
that I—that is, that we—were ex- 
pected?” 

“ We thought we should have you, 
though not quite so soon,” cried 
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Gullet. ‘ Howsomever, I’m very 
glad that it’s fallen to my chance to 
light upon you,—a capital bit of 
luck.” 

Pops made a very profound bow; 
and even the phlegmatic Cheek de- 
clined his head in token of the com- 
pliment. Indeed, there was a hear- 
tiness, a sincerity in the manner of 
the speaker, that demanded an ela- 
borate acknowledgment. Cheek be- 
gan to feel the dignity of his new 
calling, assured of his importance 
by the attention of Gullet, whom he 
addressed with the blandest conde- 
scension. 

“ A pretty neighbourhood herea- 
bouts—eh, Mr Gullet?” said the 
nominal proprietor of wax. 

“ Yes, very pretty; and you’ll— 
ha, ha—I beg your pardon”—and 
Gullet passed the sleeve of his coat 
across his mouth, as if to wipe away 
even the remains of an unseemly 
laugh—“ you'll have a capital view 
from the castle.” 

“So I've heard—so I’ve heard,” 
said Pops. “ A very old and beauti- 
ful edifice: there are about it a—a 
great many historical associations ?”’ 

“ Ever since assizes were held at 
——.” replied Gullet; who, pla- 
cing his’arm on his thigh, bent his 
head forwards, and looking keenly 
in the face of Pops, asked, witheud- 
den seriousness—* I suppose yeu’ve 
made your mind up to this busi- 
ness? you know exactly what's to 
be done?” 

“ To be sure—to be sure. By the 
way, how did you happen to expect 
us here ?” 

“ Why, the Mayor received a let- 
ter that ”’—— 

‘* That’s like Cox,” said Michael 
aside to Isaac—* just like him; cau- 
tious, calculating man—he’s told our 
business, and bespoken every civili- 
ty for us, no doubt. What! the 
Mayor received a”—— 

“Yes; but I had farther intelli- 
gence from——however, no matter 
for that; here you are.” 

** I see how it is,” exclaimed Pops, 
expanding with pleasure—* I have 
no doubt that you are somehow in 
the service of the Mayor himself.” 

“In course I am,” said Gullet, 
staring at the vivacity of the artist. 

* And that his worship has sent 
you to”"—— 

“ Why, he: knows that you are 
here by this time.” 
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“ And when will he be ready to 
receive us?” asked Michael, nod- 
ding towards Cheek, busily em- 
ployed pulling forth a shirt frill, 
large as our grandmother’s fan, from 
a shirt, late the property of Mr Cox. 
** When will he be able to receive 
us?” repeated the artist to Gullet, 
who looked earnestly through the 
lattice. 

‘“* He’s ready now,” was the an- 
swer. 

“Tl only change my neckcloth 
and wait upon his worship.” 

** Nonsense!” cried Gullet,. his 
lip curling and his eye twinkling— 
“‘ nonsense! ‘a inan like you would 
be just as welcome in a coal-sack 
as in cambric.” 

** See what it is,” said Pops, aside 
to Cheek—“ see what it is to have 
a mayor who knows what art is.” 
Cheek smiled. “ Yes, yes; as my 
old schoolmaster used to say— 
‘ emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros.’” 
Cheek opened his eyes; but, after 
& moment's hesitation, bowed to the 
Latinity. 

“ His worship,” observed Gullet, 
‘‘ never stands upon ceremony. He 
settles—eh—but here it comes”— 
and as Gullet spoke, the rattling of 
wheels was heard; and, in a few 
seconds, u vehicle, something like a 
taxed cart, rapidly approached the 
door of the Silver Stag, followed by 
a crowd of men, women, and chil- 
dren, huzzaing—whooping—scream- 
ing. 

g Now, my dear Mr Cheek,” ob- 
served Pops confidentially to him, 
“ you see the influence of art. Had 
there been an ass—a hog in the 
mayoralty, no carriage had been 
sent for us—no huzzaing crowd 
would have gathered about our cha- 
riot. No; we might have come, 
have performed our task, and gone 
away again like a pair of nobodies. 
But you perceive there is taste in 
the Mayor; and, as a natural conse- 
quence, taste pervades the mass.” 
. It is a hard matter to deny a specu- 
lation, when backed by servants, 
carriage, and horses; therefore 
Cheek said nothing. Had the Mayor 
not. sent a vehicle, Cheek might 
have spoken. 

“ Are we to go in that?” asked 
Pops, his voice scarcely heard for 
the shouting outside, 

* Yes, so let us lose no time.” 
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Gullet opened the door—paused— 
looked round—scratched his head, 
and muttered to himself, “ Damned 
fool ! forgot the cuffs.” 

The visitors were met by three 
other men—as Pops observed, with 
a twitch of the elbow to Cheek, 
servants to the mayor—on leaving 
the apartment, and escorted to the 
vehicle at the door-step; where 
they had no sooner presented them- 
selves, than they were met with a 
shout, which Michael acknowledged 
with a bow that would have done 
honour to a congress; Cheek hum- 
bly followed his example. This 
gesture on the part of the visitors 
was inet with a new shout from the 
gathering multitude, as faithfully 
and as elegantly acknowledged as 
the first. Indeed, both Pops and 
Cheek were so employed in paying 
their respects to the acclamations of 
the populace, that sundry sneers 
uttered by the malignant were 
wholly unnoticed. Indeed, what 
man, when he can bow to a shout, 
would give himself the trouble te 

tick up his ear to a hiss? Thus 

ops and Cheek were driven off 
amidst hurrahs, and heard no sylla-« 
ble of “ damned villains,” bloody 
thieves,” and such other discords to 
the triumphant strain. 

“ Well, then, Becky, I suppose it 
be all right for thee, since Gullet 
ha’ taken ’em,” said an old beldam, 
with yellow face and blue lips, to a 
big red-cheeked gir, gaping from 
the door of the Silver Stag, in a 
fluster of delight. 

“ Yes, to be sure it be; now, we 
shall see if Gullet can’t keep his 
word.” 

“‘ The reward for the murderers— 
it be a matter of fifty pounds?” 
asked the old crone. 

“‘Given by the town, the Lord 
be thanked !—and Mrs Mayor, like 
a good soul, makes it guineas out of 
her own pocket,” answered Becky. 

“ Well, he’s a very little fellow to 
commit such a horrible murder,” 
said a lank, middle-aged man, with 
a skein of thread about his neck and 
a pair of horn spectacles on his nose; 

“ Little!’ exclaimed a woman, 
with the voice of a whistle—“ little! 
ye lazy loitering varmint; you know 
t's spirit, and be cursed to you= 


Spirit!” and her husband—for $B : 


man with the thread was her mat 
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in serious truth—cast a wary glance 
at the direction of her fingers, en- 
deavoured to laugh assent to a verity 
she had so often proved upon him, 
and, like a magpie, hopped across 
the way, and reseated himself upon 
his breech. 

“ Then I suppose the big one is 
the burglar?” asked a loiterer. 

“ They’ve been the terror of the 
county,” remarked another, leaving 
the question unanswered. 
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“ Becky!” cried a voice from the 
Silver Stag, “ye idle toad! come 
and skin eels.” 

“ Let ’em skin themselves, and be 
d——d,” muttered Becky, reluct- 
antly retiring into the house ; and 
adding something about being “ her 
own mistress in a month.” 

In the mean time, Cheek and Pops 
proceeded to their conference with 
Mr Mayor. 


Cuapter VI. 


Mr Lionel Mace, the Mayor of ——, 
was, as Pops more than ventured to 
predict, a patron of the arts. Atthe 
very moment he was informed of 
the apprehension of the two accom- 
plices of the Bridle-road murder, he 
was giving audience to an actor of 
considerable provincial celebrity ; a 
man who had refused forty shillings 
per week for second tragedy at Co- 
vent-Garden! As in these days 
professional self-denial is of rare 
occurrence, we feel ourselves bound 
to state the fact, when called upon 
to name the name of Mr Flat. The 
mayor, sacrificing his elegant tastes 
to public duty, abruptly dismissed 
the actor on the announcement of 
the approach of the rival murderers. 
* But mind, Mr Flat,—mind, sir, if 
I give you leave to act here, we 
must have the riglar drama—no 
nonsense—the real thing—five acts, 
and no mistake.” The manager— 
for he was no less a dignitary— 
holding his hat under his arms, 
rubbed his hands, bowed, and said 
—“ Sir!” No man had a greater 
command of that simple monosyl- 
lable ; by means of it Flat carried 
on his government. To complaint 
—congratulation—sympathy—abuse 
—Mr Warburton Fiat rubbed his 
hands one over the other, and said, 
“ Sir,” his utmost variety was that 
of gender: now and then he certain- 


ly indulged himself with a—* Ma- _ 


dam.” 

“Are these the wretched men?” 
asked Mr Mayor, as Pops and Cheek 
were led into the room. “ For God’s 
sake, my good man—I beg your par- 
don!—you infamous villain—don’t 
laugh,” cried Mace, as Pops smiled 
and smirked like a boy newly 
breeched. Pops looked up at Cheek 


for the meaning of Mr Mayor—and 
Cheek turned to that officer for the 
like favour. 

** He’s very small ;” said the town- 
clerk in a half-whisper to the Mayor 
—* very short, indeed; why, if he 
committed the crime, he must have 
jumped to stab him.” 

“ My opinion exactly,” said Mace, 
with, considering his office, more 
than average sagacity. For the first 
moment Pops seemed to feel there 
was some mistake; whilst Cheek, 
who had not the dangerous enthu- 
siasm of his companion, was quite 
convinced of an existing error, 
Pops coughed, held fast his right 
hand, raised himself as he was wont 
upon his toes, and was about to 
speak. The Mayor, hewever, noted 
the imprudence :— 

“ Silence! my dear sir,—I mean, 
you cold-blooded ruffian—say no- 
thing. Have the kindness—I mean, 
attend tome. You must know, that 
by the indulgence of the law of 
England—why, Gullet—how is this? 
why ar’nt they handcuffed?” 

“ Handcuffed !” shrieked Pops, his 
eyes suddenly lighted like the tails 
of glow-worms. 

“ Handcuffed !” uttered Cheek 
spasmodically, blowing out his face 
like a foot-ball. 

“ Handcuffed,” repeated Mace, 
very sonorously. Indeed, the tones 
in which the word was spoken by 
the ‘three persons imparted to a 
contemplative ear the exact sepa- 
rate feeling and interest of the 
speaker. Pops was treble. indigna- 
tion—Cheek philosophical sullen- 
ness,—whilst Mace spoke as an 
epicure deprived of a customary 
luxury. 

Gullet, the tipstaff, endeavoured 
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to essay an excuse. “Don’t talk to 
me, sir—don’t talk to me,” proceed- 
ed Mace, more intent upon veners 
able custom than upon syntax— 
** don’t talk to me; I take it as a piece 
of personal disrespect, that I should 
sit here in presence of the prisoners 
without being handcuffed. It’s what 
I’ve not been used to, sir.” 

* Prisoners!” cried Pops, and his 
eyebrows bent more than ever did 
Cupid’s bow bend at the bull’s-eye 
of a maiden’s heart— prisoners !” 
and he looked at Cheek, and found 
some comfort in the plural case. 
** Prisoners |” 

** Oblige me, gentlemen—that is, 
you wretched men, be attentive. 
Silence!” and Pops for the third 
time shut his mouth. “ Silence— 
by-and-by you will be heard. By 
the laws of England—oh! yes, it’s 
all very well now, but now it’s no 
matter,” said the Mayor to Gullet, 
interrupted by the clinking of two 
pair of handcuffs, the brightness of 
which lucidly illustrated the mora- 
lity of the county —in fact, they 
were a sort of hand-mirrors, “ to 
show virtue her own feature.” 

“ But, Me Mayor—upon my ho« 
nour—1”— 

“ Silence, sir; silence, fellow ; 
don’t I tell you that the laws of Eng- 
land allow every man to be heard ? 
Silence, I say; and therefore, hear 
me. lua the happy country to which 
you belong, it is the proud preroga- 
tive of every man to refuse to cri- 
minate himself. Justice has cotton 
in her ears, and won’t listen to self- 
accusation. No, gentlemen—thatis, 
no—it is a part and parcel of our 
sublime policy that justice should 
give herself as much trouble as pos- 
sible, iu weighing well the evidence, 
not allowing the prisoner to have 
any weight in his own case; he 
being liberally supposed to know 
nothing of the maiter, and therefore, 
if hanged, to go out of the world 
laying his hand upon his heart with 
the consciousness that he had no 
hand in the business. You are quite 
safe in the testimony of the wit- 
nesses ; and, therefore, it is my duty 


as a magistrate, to request that you | 


will give yourselves no trouble, but 
leave your case to the prosecution. 
Now, where is the evidence ?” 

“If you please, your worship,” 
and Gullet advanced, and stroked 
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his hair down his forehead, with as 
brilliant success as if his hand had 
been a_ blacking-brush—“ if you 
please, your worship, you must take 
the prisoners’ word for once, be- 
cause they confessed to Mrs Go, the 
landlady of the Silver Stag, who sent 
for me, who” —— 

“Is Mrs Go ready for examina- 
tion ?” asked Mr Mayor. 

Mrs Go, playing with the sinister 
corner of her shaw], advanced, and 
said she was quite ready. 

** Well, Mrs Go?” and each eye 
of the Mayor looked an interroga- 
tive. “ Well, these men confessed 
to you the murder ?” 

“ Murder!” cried Pops, and he 
flung his arms about, as if in a pul- 
pit or in a fit. 

“ Murder!” echoed Cheek, in as 
lively a tone as though he said— 
‘“* Marbles.” 

“TI overheard them,” said Mrs 
Go, mincingly—“ for I scorn to have 
paper in any of my key-holes—I 
overheard them talking of breaking 
into prison and taking off the mur- 
derer; and after that they—I mean 
the little man there, confessed out- 
right that he was an artist at such 
things.” 

* That is true,” said Pops; and as 
he spoke, he felt that he was no 
longer a little man. “ That is true,” 
and he bent his head, as though op- 
pressed with the weight of imagin- 
ary laurel. If the schoolmaster of 
Pops had learned Italian, Pops, at 
that moment, would have exclaimed 
— Ed io anche sono pittore!” 

“Mind, understand me—I don’t 
ask you to criminate yourselves— 
but tell me,” said the Mayor with a 
frown —* how do you get your 
bread ?” 

“ Bread!” exclaimed Pops, as if 
though the question ought to have 
run—‘ Pray, sir, how do you ob- 
tain your daily claret ?” 

‘** Yes—bread,” replied the Mayor 
—* I suppose you eat—eb, sir?” 

“ That they do,’ cried Mrs Go, © 
the landlady, remembering the 
breakfast. The Mayor repeated the 
question. 

“ Sir—Mr Mayor—I perceive some 
extraordinary mistake—in finding 
myself before you, I perceive that 
some error ”—— 

“ Your worship,” said Gullet, in- 
terrupting Pops—“ no mistake at 
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all, He seemed quite at ease, when 
I said you wanted him.” 

“ Very true, Mr Mayor—very 
true. I did receive your mandate 
as a compliment to my profession— 
and ”—— 

“ Profession! why, what are 
you ?” asked Mace. “ Profession!” 

“T have the honour to be an ar- 
tist of »— 

“You don’t mean a painter—a 
sculptor—a—a something of that 
sort?” asked the town-clerk. 

** Exactly,” replied Pops, with the 
coldest dignity. ‘‘ And my visit to 
this town being an express commis- 

* Dear me! dear me! I see it all, 
Mr Mayor”—and the town-clerk 
whispered to Mace, whose counte- 
nance became suffused with the 
brightest colour, and he laid his hand 
upen his waistcoat, and bowed his 
head, and his lips were puckered 
into a smile, and he seemed to 
acknowledge some sudden and un- 
expected honour with the most in- 
teresting air of embarrassment. In 
a brief time, however, he returned 
to a sense of his duty. 

* Gullet! you have acted +with 
great discretion ; but, unfortunately, 
these gentlemen are not the mur- 
derers ; they are persons of quite a 
different stamp. Gentlemen, you 
are discharged; and permit me to 
say, that you quit this court without 
a single stain upon your characters, 
Indeed, I don’t know if you arn’t 
all the better for the accusation; 
you are discharged and ”——. 

* But, Mr Mayor,” called Gullet, 
in a state of anguish, the promised 
reward fading from his eyes—“ re- 
mand ’em—pray, remand ’em— 
there’s more evidence—there be, 
indeed ; they confessed that the 
woman came down with ’em.” 

“ Woman!” said Cheek—“ wo- 
man!” * 

* Yes, Nancy Dawson, that we’re 
after,” roared Gullet. 

“I protest, Mr Mayor,” said Pops 
in a solemn voice—* I protest that 
I know no woman of that name, and 
moreover, that I am a married man, 
and therefore never travel with a 
woman.” 

“ What! you mean to say that you 
didn’t wink and poke your elbow at 
that chap, and say—‘ she did travel 
by the stage ?’ Will you deny that ?” 
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“Mr Mayor, I recollect — my 
friend here will recollect—the pur- 
port of my allusion. Finding that my 
humble reputation was known here 
I did remark to Mr Cheek, that 
Fame— Fame, Mr Mayor, travel- 
led by the stage. I spoke of Fame.” 

“Of Nancy Dawson!” insisted 
the tipstaff. 

‘‘Fame! that bright and glorious 
maid,” exclaimed Pops. 

“ As greata bitch as ever walked,” 
shouted Gullet. 

“Order in the court,” cried the 
Mayor, “ Gullet, you are a good 
and vigilant officer, and I am sorry 
for your disappointment. With the 
blessing of Providence, however, 
you may yet succeed. These gen- 
tlemen are discharged.” The ac- 
cused stepped towards the smiling 
Mayor; and Gullet, doggedly fum- 
bling the rim of his hat, departed 
with the unappropriated handcuffs. 
Mrs Go, retiring at the same time, 
endeavoured, but in vain, to console 
him. “ Well, to be sure—it is hard,” 
remarked that excellent woman; 
“it is hard—and ’twill be a dread- 
ful shock to Becky!” 

“T regret, Mr Pops, the inconve- 
nience you have suffered. Of course 
you know Mr Fangleby?” asked the 
town clerk. 

“ Certainly,” replied Pops, think- 
ing it prudent to know him at even 
the shortest notice. ‘ Certainly.” 

** I—at least on the part of the 
committee—I requested him to des- 
patch to us an artist of the very 
highest merit, and I have no doubt 
that my friend has been happy in 
his choice.” 

Pops bowed all over to the com- 
pliment. “Will the. sessions be 
heavy ?” heasked, modestly turning 
the conversation from his own 
merits. 

«“ So-so,” 


replied the clerk. 
“There is this case which has made 
such a stir. For my own part, I 
don’t believe that the wretch had 
any accomplices: I think it all his 


trick to traverse. By the way, what 
do you think of your subject?” 

** The—the subject I am come to 
take? Why, I—to say the truth—I 
am rather pleased with it.” 

“You see, there is plenty of him. 
There is a fine marked characteris- 
tic.” 

‘‘T expected no less, from all I had 
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heard,” replied the artist. “ When 
do you think I shall be able to 
begin ?” 

“ Why, we'll settle that over our 
wine. Of course, you will dine 
with Mr Mayor to-day? Ha, sir! 
he has been a great benefactor to 
the town.” 

“ He looks like it,” observed Pops, 
acutely apprehending a local patron. 

“The mark of respect we are 
about to pay to him, however ad- 
mirably executed—and I doubt not 
its excellence—will be but small 
compared to the benefits he has be- 
stowed upon the happy town of 
——. There, sir, I call that an ad- 
mirable light,” and the town clerk 
pointed to Mr Mayor in earnest 
talk with Cheek, near the window. 
The light falling through a blue cur- 
tain upon the face of the Mayor, 
softened its general redness into a 
cerulean tinge. “ You dine at three 
to-day, Mr Mayor, of course,” said 
the town-clerk, relieving Mace of 
Cheek. 

“ At four—it must be four to-day; 
for I have to meet Pig, the iron- 
master, about a contract—business, 
you know, Mr Clerk, business ;” 
and Mace thrust his hands into that 


“ocean to the river of his thoughts,” 
his breeches- pockets. 

“ Well, then, Mr Mayor, as to-day 
is to me a dies non, I will walk with 
these gentlemen about the town, and 


return at four. In our stroll I can 
point out to our friends the many 
records we have of the munificence 
of our present mayor.” 

“Now, don’t—don’t”—and Mr 
Mayor looked entreatingly at Mr 
Town-Clerk: then, recovering him- 
self, he cried, gaily waving his 
hand, “at four, then, gentlemen,’ — 
and retired through a private door. 
Mr Town- Clerk and his visitors left 
the hall by the principal entrance ; 
not, however, before one of the ser- 
vants had pointed out Pops to his 
fellow as the man who was come 
from London “to take Mr Mayor’s 
picture.” 

The town of —— is one of the five 
hundred neat, comely, too clean 
towns in which England rejoiceth. 
We have walked its streets until the 
cleanliness has been oppressive. We 
have absolutely yearned for a bit of 
mud; yea, our heart hath panted 
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for a gutter. A dead dog in the 
road would have been accepted by 
us with thankfulness! But there 
was no such fillip to be given to the 
imagination. There is a legend of 
a half-devoured rat being found be- 
fore the door of a new-comer, but it 
wants authenticity. Walking the 
streets of ——, the mind has nothing 
to repose upon—nothing whereon to 
expatiate—not a single green cab- 
bage leaf—not even a potato paring. 
No; our immortal part shrinks back 
from the cold touch of surrounding 
primness. There is, so to speak, a 
varnish of cleanliness upon all 
things. A woman’s nightcap looks 
like that of our grandmother “cut 
in alabaster;” and the very boys 
and girls seem mangled in their 
pinafores. 

Mr Town-Clerk led his distin- 
guished visitors from the hall with 
the air of a man embarked in a most 
pleasing duty. ‘Our church, gen- 
tleman,” said he, pointing with the 
finger of triumph to a brick edifice. 
“They do say, as old as the Con- 
quest. I can’t exactly say after 
what order it is built.” 

“The order of the parish, no 
doubt,” gravely suggested Cheek, 
looking hard at the structure, and 
putting both arms under his coat- 
tails. 

“ Very good, indeed; very good,” 
said Mr Town-Clerk, showing a set 
of very strong teeth. Pops, throw- 
ing a look up at Cheek, bit his lip, 
and whispered ‘‘ Hold your tongue.” 

** And there, Mr Pops—what think 
you of that monument?” And Mr 
Town Clerk pointed to a black 
marble tomb with an epitaph in 
brass letters, and two cherubim 
heads with palm leaves and trum- 
pets floridly worked in the same 
durable material. “ Mr Mayor’s first 
wife—a fine woman—best brass— 
made an excellent mother—capital 
workmanship—had a tongue to be 
sure—admirable trumpets—bright- 
ened with brick dust every Satur- 
day. The town owes this to Mr 
Mayor; but I am sure that he set it 
up with the greatest pleasure.” Then, 
proceeding up the church—for the 
party were inside the edifice of 
questionable order—Mr Town: Clerk 
pointed out various tombs, with the 
oak effigies of the inmates carefully 
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painted. “Pray, sir, keep your 
fingers off—the paint is quite wet,” 
a truth which the curioas Cheek 
himself discovered, having wiped 
the scarlet from the lips of an un- 
known baroness with his thumb. 
“ All these painted by Mr Mayor,” 
added Mr Town-Clerk. 

“Very handsome, indeed,” said 
Cheek, “ quite like life; it’s a pity 
they haven’t glass eyes.” 

“Ha! that never struck me; it 
might add to the expression. Ha! 
if Drawly was here, I could show you 
the candlesticks—all given by Mr 
Mayor. Fourimmense candlesticks.” 

“ Silver!” exclaimed Cheek, 
opening his eyes at the supposed 
munificence. 

“ Silver-plated;” said the clerk, 
dropping his voice on the last word ; 
and leaving the church, the party 
- found themselves in another part of 
the churchyard. “So! Grim’s gone 
atlast! You're making his bed, eh, 
Roger ?” said the Town-Clerk to the 
grave-digger, hard at his vocation. 

** At last, sir”’—said the man— 
“but he almost put us out of pa- 
tience. Howsormever, when I seed 


Doctor Cork’s grey pony at Grim’s 
door, I knew as how it was all right! 
Some said because he was a lawyer 
he’d never die.” 

“ They mostly hang a long while,” 


said the meditative Cheek. 
‘ bless me! isn’t it very deep?” 

“ His widow ordered it ten feet,” 
said the ‘grave-digger. “ All the 
better for us, you know; it’s with 
us, you know, as with the lawyers 
themselves; the deeper we go to 
work the more money we get.” 

** But why should Mrs Grims wish 
her husband buried so deep?” asked 
Pops, who, influenced by the so- 
' Jemnity of the place, had been some 
time silent. ‘“ Why so very deep?” 

** All spite and malice,” said the 
grave-digger with a grin—“ it’s only 
to give the devil more trouble.” 

“You see that shovel and pick- 
axe,” said Mr Town-Clerk—“ both 
presented to the church by Mr 
Mayor.” 

“TI never heard of such benevo- 
lence !” cried Cheek, overcome by 
such frequent manifestations of libe- 
rality. 

Quitting the churchyard, the party 
proceeded onward for some minutes, 
when Mr Town-Clerk suddenly 


** But 
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halted opposite a er of occupied 
stocks; constructed with fine provi- 
dence for the benefit of future ge- 
nerations. The engine was made 
of stoutest oak, strengthened and 
guarded with wroughtiron. “Look 
here, gentlemen,” said the Clerk— 
‘another instance of the kindness 
of Mr Mayor. The town owes its 
very stocks to him; he has not only 
given us the luxuries of life, as are 
shown in the tomb of the first Mrs 
Mace—but, as you here perceive, he 
supplies us with its very neces- 
saries.” 

‘* He’]l meet with his reward, as- 
suredly,” said Cheek. 

‘* Only let him wait till I get out,” 
said the drunken tenant of the 
stocks, until that moment considers 
ed sleeping. 

The party quitted the delinquent 
in contemptuous silence. However, 
they had not proceeded far, when 
Cheek observed—we know not what 
led him into the train of thought— 
* No doubt, Mr Clerk, the ale about 
here is very good?” 

‘* Why, sir, we support our his- 
torical character.” Cheek slightly 
bowed, and smacked his lips. “ And 
now, gentlemen, what do you be- 
hold?” asked the Town-Clerk. 

“ Eight ducks in a pond,” replied 
the exact Cheek. 

“ Very true ; but do you mark the 
beautifully wrought iron railing, 
securing from a watery grave the 
peaceful passengers of this happy 
town? Three adults and a child 
were, for ten winters, the average 
number of deaths. The railing and 
the posts that support it, were, last 
November, the gift of our excellent 
Mayor.” 

“ Beneficent man!” ejaculated 
Pops. 

“ Very true, sir—and ‘yet the in- 
gratitude of some folks! Mr Mace 
had been dilted in a contract by 
Chalybs the ironmonger in the mar- 
ket-place. Well, Chalybs’ wife does 
take a drop; and one dark night, 
how it happened was never known, 
Mrs Chalybs was taken all but dead 
out of this pond. The very next 
morning, Mace set his men to work, 
and in less than a fortnight, the railing 
you behoid was constructed. Now, 
any body would have expected the 
warmest thanks on the part of Mr 
Chalybs to our excellent Mayor?” 
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“ Pray, sir,” said Pops, “ are you 
a married man?” 

“* No,” said Mr Town- Clerk. 

“ Oh!” said Pops. 

“ Tnstead of which, sir,” continued 


Mr Town-Clerk, “ the rancour of 
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Chalybs has been more violent than 
ever. On every occasion he”— 
here the chimes were heard from the 
church—‘“ but we shall hardly be 
back in time for dinner.” 


Cuap. VII. 


Cheek, in cases of personal emer- 
gency—and he held dinner to be 
one—was a fast walker. Putting 
all his soul into his heels, he stept 
forth, and the Town-Clerk in his turn 
becoming follower, Cheek was pur- 
sued by that functionary and the trot- 
ting Pops. The clock struck four ; 
the Mayor was a punctual man—the 
dinner was served—the guests were 
seated. Mr Pig the iron-master had 
been prevailed upon by the Mayor 
to meet ‘‘ the artist,” and Mrs Mace, 
and her daughter Angelica, bestowed 
upon him the like honour. For at 
least half-an-hour a most religious 
abstinence of speech was observed. 
The party even took wine—and the 
Mayor had pulled out his best—as 
fishes take water, in perfect silence; 
whilst Cheek ate, as the camel drinks, 
for at least half-a-dozen days ; beads 
stood upon his brow, and gravies 
hung about his mouth. 

“ Mr Cheek, may I help you toa 
little plum-pudding ?” asked Mrs 
Mayor. 

“* Plum-pudding,” said Cheek, 
‘is my weakness; ” but Mrs Mayor 
helped him as if in plum-pudding 
she wished to try his strength. “I 
-have often been sorry, Mrs Mayor- 
ess to observe so excellent a dishso 
generally neglected. With a strange 
superstition—for I can call it no- 
thing more—many, even well-dis- 
posed people, make plum-pudding 
only at Christmas ; for my part, with 
a little beef, a bit of turkey, and a 
flavour of ham, I do think I could 
dine on plum-pudding every day in 
the year.” 

“ This is Angelica’s making,” ob« 
served the mother. 

‘¢ Is it, indeed ?” exclaimed Cheek, 


“ why then, I must”—and he held’ 


forth his plate, purely out of com- 
pliment to the maker, for a new 
supply. 

Aud was this all that was said at 
dinner? asks the reader. We an- 
swer, all; assuring the querist that 


what was said may equal in utility 
and wit the conversation of even 
some “ cabinet” parties. And in 
truth we do think, if a legal enact- 
ment compelled certain diners to 
discourse only of plum-pudding, the 
world would lose but little by the 
restriction. Plum-pudding may of- 
ten be more wisely discussed than 
politics, even by those who only eat 
the one, yet set themselves up to 
make the other. When men are 
fully awakened to their true inte- 
rests, and to the proper use of that 
golden gift, time, sure we are that 
they will quit their vain wranglings 
on what our friend Pops has called _ 
* abstract principles,” and fix them- 
selves on the solidity of pudding. 

“ I believe, Mr Pig,” said Mr 
Town-Clerk, the cloth being remo- 
ved, and the wine, cakes, and fruit 
produced, “I believe, Mr Pig, you 
do a little in the arts yourself.” 

“ [should think I did, sir; Ishould 
like to know who supplied the iron 
for the Suspension bridge at ——.” 

“ Talking of the arts,” said Mrs 
Mayoress, “ how does your book 
come on?” 

“ Does Mr Pig write?” enquired 
Pops, with an innate veneration for 
the literary character. 

“ He hasn’t yet appeared in print; 
but I suppose, Pig,” and Mr Mayor 
turned to the iron-master, “I sup- 
pose we may expect the history 
soon?” 

“ History?” said Pops. 

“ Yes, sir; Zhe History of the ori- 
gin and progress of cribbage,” said 
Pig, condescendingly. 

* It will be vastly interesting,” 
said Miss Angelica. : 

“ Illustrated with the portraits of 
the most celebrated players. The 
likenesses "—— 

‘* Talking of likenesses,” inter 
rupted the Mayoress, “ when does 
the gentleman begin his task ?”— 
and Mrs Mace looked benignantly at 
Pops. 
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* To-morrow, if permitted,” re- 
plied Michael Angelo with the de- 
cision of his great namesake. 

* Well, my love,” and the May- 
oress turned to the Mayor, “ what 
say you?” 

“ Why, if it must be—it must be,” 
answered Mace in the true spirit of 
philosophy; and then he added— 
simpering somewhat—“ and yet I 
eould wish Mr Pops had a better 
subject, 1”»——. 

Here the speaker was interrupted 
by his shopman, arrived to inform 
him that Mr Flat the manager, at- 
tended with a list of plays for the 
inspection of the Mayor, who in his 
official capacity, had “ bespoken” 
a night. 

* Shall we have the fellow up ?” 
said Mace, considerately attending 
to the feelings of his guests. 

“ Is he the gentleman who played 
Hamlet ?” asked Angelica. 

* TI don’t know—but as he’s the 
manager, I suppose he is; for I’ve 
always remarked that these fellows 
give themselves the best of it,” said 
the Mayor. 


“ Very true, indeed, Mr Mayor, 


and it’s terrible for other ladies, 
where they happen to have a wife— 
why, there was my wife—I mean 

Cheek, who sat next to Pops, gave 
him a vigorous dig with his elbow, 
and whispered—“ Don’t, you fool— 
don’t expose us.” 

The Mayor, who had been gather- 
ing the voices of the ladies and Pig, 
heard not the friendly counsel of 
Cheek; but turned to the man, say- 
ing—‘“ You may let him come up; 
and, stay—poor devil ;—yes, tell 
Sarah to bring another glass.” 

“ Now, Mr Mayor, mind—we 
must have atragedy,” said Mrs Mace. 

“ A tragedy, and a pantomime,” 
suggested Angelica. 

* And if I’m to see it, we must 
have—Oh !—here’s the man,” and 
as Pig spoke, Mr Flat appeared, 
rubbed his hands, and made a bow. 

“ Mr Flat, sit down,” said the hos- 
pitable Mayor. 

« Sir!” said Mr Flat, and obe- 
diently sat down. 

“ Mr Fiat, take a glass of wine,” 
and the host pushed the bottle to- 
wards him. 

“ Sir!” said the manager, and he 
filled his glass. 
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* Well, now,” said the Mayor, 
“ about this ‘ bespeak’ as you call 
it; of course I must do as other 
mayors do? ” 

* Sir!” and Flat was about to re- 
lapse into silence, when he opened 
his mouth, adding—“ The world ex- 
pects no less from your mayoralty.” 

“] suppose you can give us any 
thing from — from — yes — Shak- 
speare, upwards?” asked the Mayor. 

“* Or downwards,” replied the 
manager. 

‘ Well, then, ladies—come, choose 
the tragedy ’”’—said the gallant hus- 
band and father; and the manager 
produced his list. 

“ T should like Macbeth,” said the 
Mayoress, “ only I have seen Mr 
Flat once in it.” 

* Mapam!” said Mr Fiat, with 
more than common emphasis. 

* Suppose we had Richard the 
Third,— who, now, would play 
Richard?” asked Mrs Mace. 

“ J, madam,” replied the mana- 
ger. 

“ And who among you sings the 
funny songs?” enquired the Mayor. 

“ Sir! 11” returned Flat. 

“ And if we have a pantomime, 
who will be the Harlequin?” was 
the question of Miss Mace. 

“ Miss! I!” was the answer of 
the versatile impresario. 

“ Well, then, we'll say Richard 
the Third, a pantomime, and—eh ?” 
—and the Mayor conned the list; 
“ha! this seems to be a new thing 
—let us have this.” 

“ Sir!” And Mr Flat received the 
list. ‘* Sir / I beg your pardon—but 
—the piece you have last selected is 
chargeable—in fact, sir” —and Flat 
rolled one hand over the other with 
considerable animation —“ in fact, 
sir, it is a taxed piece.” 

“Taxed! A tax upon plays! I 
never heard of sucha thing,” ex- 
claimed Pig, “ it can’t be.” 

“ Explain, Mr Flat,” cried the 
Mayor hastily, suspecting an imposi- 
tion. “ Taxed—what!—like soap 
and tea?” 

“Exactly, sir,” replied the mana- 
ger, pathetically. ** We must now 
pay for new plays, as we have all 
along paid for candles. The go- 
vernment—not that I ever venture 
upon politics—but the government 
has given the deathblow to the dra- 
ma,” 
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“ Indeed—drink your wine, Mr 
Flat—I have never heard of the mat- 
ter: pray, how long has this abuse 
existed ?’’ asked Mr Mayor. 

“ A little better than three years, 
sir, since when I need not tell you 
how the drama has sunk in the esti- 
mation of every rational man. Many 
causes are ignorantly given for this 
decline ; but the true one, Mr Mayor, 
is this—the tax upon new plays. 
When dramatists are to be paid 
the same as tallow-chandlers, there’s 
an end of the legitimate stage ;” say- 
ing which, Flat took off his wine. 

“ Younever mean to say, if you play 
this new piece,” asked Pig, with an 
incredulous face, “ that you’ll have 
» give the fellow any thing as writ 
tr’ 

“ Sir” cried the manager, “ the 
matter of three shillings.” 

“‘ Shameful!” exclaimed Pig. 

‘“* Infamous! ” said Mr Mayor. 

“ Who ever heard the like ? ” ask- 
ed the Mayoress, looking towards 
the ceiling. 

“ I’m blessed !” ejaculated Cheek. 

‘¢ And to say the truth, Mr Mayor, 
the drama you have selected is not 


fit for the stage—at least, I may say, 


the stage at present is not fit for it.” 
‘ne What! a dull poor thing ?” said 
ig. 

& A very beautiful thing for the 
—closet,” saying which, Fiat ima- 
gined he had passed the bitterest 
sentence upon the work of the dra- 
matist. ‘ Now, Mr Mayor, if I 
might suggest a light, agreeable, ele- 
gant little piece —a most delicious 
and effective little drama—we have 
had no such capital bits since the 
new tax—I should say,” and the 
manager placed his finger on the list 
— that this would admirably har- 
monize with the other entertain- 
ments.” 

“ Ha! What! ”’—and the Mayor 
read the title—“‘ Humph! The Lit- 
tle Jockey. What's it about?” 

“Is it very genteel?” asked An- 
gelica. 

‘* Miss! remarkably. A young 
lady, to secure her lover, forms the 
heroic resolution of going into buck- 
skin breeches and top-boots ”——. 

“ Ha!” whispered Pops, unable 
to control his feelings —“ha! Mr 
Cheek, you should have seen Jose- 
phine go it in The Little Jockey.” 
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“Was she weighed before start- 
ing ?” asked Cheek, recollecting that 
“ great creature,” the preceptress of 
Parker’s lane. 

“ And most fortunately we have 
a new actress coming from the me- 
tropolis—a young lady, as the agent 
assures me, of the most exquisite 
promise—and the agent is a man of 
too high honour to be swayed by the 
paltry fee of seven shillings —a 
young lady who is dying to have a 
breeches part.” 

“ Mr Flat!” said the Mayoress. 

“ Madam,” said the manager, and 
proceeded —“ If, Mr Mayor, you 
will permit me to say Zhe Little 
Jochey.” 

“ Well, as I have other business 
to attend to just now—The Little 
Jockey—it isn’t taxed?”? The ma- 
nager smiled a satisfactory negative. 
“ Well, Zhe Little Jockey be it then. 
You hear ?”’ said the Mayor. 

** Sir,” exclaimed Mr Flat, finish- 
ed his wine, rolled up his list, and 
departed. 

“ And now, my dear,” said Mrs 
Mace, “about what we were talking 
of when the man came.” 

“ Yes, the object of Mr Pop’s vi- 
sit,’ observed the Town-Clerk, who 
had silently consumed at least a 
pound of cherries. 

“ You say you can begin to-mor- 
row, Mr Pops?” asked the Mayor. 

Pops bowed. 

“ Well, how shall you treat your 
subject ?”’ 

“T have not yet determined, Mr 
Mayor; but I have a presentiment, 
that it will be one of the greatest hits 
of my life.” 

a Mayor chuckled, and filled his 
ass. 

“ But, perhaps, Mr Mayor, your- 
self might suggest something.” 

“ To be sure, my dear,” said the 
Mayoress. “ What do you think of 
this dress, Mr Pops ? An apple-green 
coat, a sky-blue velvet waistcoat, 
and black satin remainders ?” 

“ Why, madam,” said Pops, de- 
ferentially, ‘‘ we like to be as faith- 
ful as possible ; and don’t you think 
that dress may be a little beyond the 
rank of life of °—— 

“ Beyond! sir,” exclaimed the 
Mayoress, “ I can tell you that he 
wore it the very first day.” 

“] beg your pardon—I—I was not 
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aware of that fact—I thought ”—— 
stammered Pops. 

“ I recollect, my dear,” said the 
Mayor, “ and every body owned it 
was very becoming. I think with 
you that that dress will be the best.” 

“ By the way,” said the Town- 
Clerk, “ I hav’n’t shown you where 
we intend to hang the ’”»—— 

“ No, sir—but in good time—I 
shall certainly see it,” said Pops. 

‘“‘ An admirable place, where every 
body may have a look—and I doubt 
not that the execution will afford the 
most general satisfaction.” 

“ Except to the party himself,’ 
remarked the artist. 

“Oh, depend upon it,” said Mr 
Mayor, “ you'll not find him diffi- 
cult. And now, what attitude will 
youhave? Shouldn’t there be some- 
thing in the hand, or” 

‘s As I said before, we like to be 
very faithful. Whether I put any 
thing in the hand or not depends 
upon the original himself.” 

“‘ An orange, was, or””——and Mr 
Mayor took one from the table. 

“ An orange, sir, would be admi- 
rable — excellent— if the circum- 
. stance were strongly dwelt upon in 
the newspapers.” 

“Qur own county paper is sure 
to notice it,” said the Town-Clerk. 

* But there’s another difficulty,” 
said Pops to the clerk, “ people ia 
his situation are apt to be self: willed 
—and unless we can get the parson 
to persuade him, he may in his last 
moments refuse to suck an orange.” 

“Last moments! why, you would 
not make a death-piece of it,” ex- 
claimed the quick-eared Mayor. 

‘« T should like to give my man to 
the public just before he was turned 
off,” said Pops, with gusto. 

‘“‘Turned off! ” roared the Mayor, 
and “ turned off!” shouted theladies, 
Pig, and the Town-Clerk. 

“ Though perhaps, after all,” sigh- 
ed Pops, ‘“‘ he mayn’t be hanged.” 

Mr Mayor jumped from the table 
with a vigour that nearly overturned 
it, his wife and daughter uttered a 
shriek, Pig burst into an oath, and 
the Town-Clerk exclaimed, ‘‘ Hang- 
ed! Mr Mayor hanged!” 
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“Mr Mayor! I didnot mean Mr 
Mayor!” cried Pops. 

“ By no means—not in the least,” 
asseverated Cheek, looking for the 
door. 

“ Then what brought you here ?” 
asked the Town-Clerk; “ were you 
not sent by my friend Fangleby to 
paint Mr Mayor for the hall ?” 

* Quite the contrary,” said Pops, 
meekly. 

‘** What do you mean by quite the 
contrary, fellow?” said Mr Mayor, 
suddenly arming himself with the 
terrors of office. 

“IT came to model Kemp the mur- 
derer for our set.” 

“Model a murderer !—your set?” 
exclaimed the bewildered function- 
ary; when Pops handed to him a 
catalogue of the wax-work, at the 
same time introducing the unwilling 
Cheek as the “ spirited proprietor.” 
Mr Mayor blew like a porpoise ; and 
sat himself down, rolling his eyes 
from side to side, perplexed for 
words sufficiently large to mitigate 
his indignation. At length, in bro- 
ken sentences, escaped—* A couple 
of scoundrel showmen— dealers in 
wax dolls—to dare to come and em- 
bezzle a dinner with the Mayor 
of ,” and Mace was proceeding 
into invectives, when Pops—the in- 
carnate spirit of the dignity of art— 
rose to reply. 

“Mr Mayor, we are neither 
scoundrels, fools, nor mayors—we 
neither deal in wax dolls nor in hob- 
nails—and, for your dinner, there is 
my half-crown!” 

‘* Half-a-crown!” cried Mr Mace, 
startled at the spirit of the artist. 

‘** One plate of veal, sixpence—a 
plate of fowl, eightpence—plum- 
pudding, fourpence—potatoes, a 
penny—two bread, twopence—wine, 
and dear at the money, eightpence 
—and a penny for the waiter!” So 
saying, Pops stalked with the majes- 
ty of “buried Denmark” to the 
door. Here he paused, crying, 
“Mr Cheek —remember—in your 
reckoning, there are {two pud- 
dings.” 
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‘* Well, Mr Pops, you have made 
a pretty business of it,” said Cheek ; 
the couple having housed themselves 
at a new inn. 

“T have vindicated the dignity of 
my art,” said Pops, depositing his 
elbow on the table and his brow in 
his palm. 

“If Mr Cox should discharge 
you?” 

“ My honour is without a wound,” 
hastily interrupted Michael An- 
gelo. 

‘* What’s the use of one’s honour 
being sound, with no money in one’s 
pocket, and a hole in one’s shoe?” 
asked the practical Isaac. “ That 
people will be so extravagant—I 
may say so unprincipled, as to in- 
dulge themselves in honour when 
they can’t afford the commonest ne- 
cessaries! It’s a conceit I hate.” 

“To be called a scoundrel—a 
dealer in wax dolls—a”— 

“ But—for all you said to the 
contrary—the wine was unobjec- 
tionable,” urged Cheek. 

“TI felt it,’ said Pops, brooding 
over the injury, “in my heart's 
blood.” 

“And so did I,” sighed Cheek; 
* I’msure I could have taken a good 
skinful of it.’ 

“Mr Cheek, there are insults 
of which a man of genius is parti- 
cularly susceptible. It isn’t your 
fault if you can’t understand them.” 

“I thank heaven, I’ve more sense! ” 
said Cheek with dignity. “To be 
sure, it’s no matter for the genius 
itself, but it’s devilish hard upon the 
reasonable people who may travel 
with it.” 

“ Hard!” exclaimed Pops, with 
the corners of his mouth lowered to 
his chin. “ Mr Cheek, 'associated 
as you and I are, do you know what 
we resemble?” Cheek shook his 
head. “Tl tell you, Mr Cheek—a 
bat, sir—a bat. You are the mouse 
lifted by my wings.” 

“ All the worse for the mouse,” 
said Cheek, with more than usual 
sensibility—“ the mouse is much 
better left alone in his cheese than 
when flying about upon leather. 
One eats and gets fat all the year 
round—the other flits here and there 
for a few weeks, then goes to sleep 


for the rest of the twelvemonth to 
save himself from starving. Oh! 
I'd rather be a four-legged fat cup- 
board mouse, with bacon and fine 
old Cheshire, than a mouse, of what 
you call genius, upon wings flying 
at gnats and spiders.”” Pops replied 
not, but threw up a heavy sigh. 
** And now, will your genius tell 
how we are to get the murderer? 
After your behaviour, Mr Mayor 
will never Jet you into gaol.” 

“No matter,” said Pops myste- 
riously. 

“ No matter! we can’t show our- 
selves to Cox without him: and 
how will you get his figure?” 

“If the worst comes to the worst,” 
replied Pops,—“ by inspiration.” 
Cheek stared, for a moment doubt- 
ing the sanity of the artist. “ Did 
you never hear of portraits painted, 
statues made, nay, even books writ- 
ten about, when neither the people 
nor the books were ever seen or 
read? And what do you call the fa- 
culty that effects this?” said Pops. 

“ Swindling,” said Cheek. 

“ Inspiration,” declared Pops. 

* Humph!” observed the sluggish 
Cheek: “‘ no doubt a good deal of 
money is made by it, callit what you 
will. For my part”— 

Here the speaker was broken in 
upon by a message from Mr Mayer, 
who, guided by the shrewd advice 
of Mr Town-Clerk, brought to the 
artist a permission to visit the gaol. 
There was a wisdom in this, worthy 
of imitation by even higher authori- 
ties than the mayor of ——: the 

tivilege, so gracefully granted, stop- 
ond the aon of paid that cane, 
wise might have blabbed the equi- 
voque which had made Pops and 
Cheek visitors at the board of Mr 
Mace. 

The features of Pops brightened, 
and he bent himself backwards like 
a bow as he received the grateful 
intelligence. ‘ You see,” he said 
to Cheek—“ you see that on some 
minds professional spirit is not 
thrown away.” 

“ No—no,” said Cheek—“ I must 
say it,” and he stooped to pat the 
artist on the shoulder,—‘ I must say 
it, you behaved like a prince—a lad 
of proper metal,” 
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“No time is to be lost,” cried 
Pops airily ; and, accompanied by his 
admiring companion, he took his 
way to the gaol. The permission of 
Mr Mayor had forerun their appear- 
ance at the gate, which, turning on 
its harmonious hinge, admitted them 
to the prison. They were shown 
the way into the courtyard by one 
of the turnkeys—a f ellow who 
looked a part of the stone building 
gifted with motion. 

“There you'll find your man,’ 
said he, pointing to the area, which 
they had scarcely entered ere they 
heard a loud yell, and looking round, 
saw a man beating a boy, who pub- 
lished in sharp treble the castigation. 

“ You cruel little scoundrel—how 
would you like it ? Suppose I pulled 
off your legs, eh ?”’ and the speaker, 
a tall, rather good-looking man, rais- 
ed his hand over the boy, who shout- 
ed for mercy, and promised better 
behaviour. “A little savage!” said 
the man, letting the urchin escape, 
who bounded into the prison, nod- 
ding maliciously at his assailant, fix- 
ing his thumb at his jugular, and ac- 
companying the gesture with a quick 
** cluck” of the tongue. 

“ An impudent rascal!” said Cheek. 
—* Pray, what has he done ?” mean- 
ing what had brought him there. 

* Look,” said the man, showing a 
crushed fly, “this is the third I’ve 
taken from him to-day.” 

* But what is he in here for ?” 

“ He was found getting over an 
orchard with some apples on him— 
a young gallows-bird.” 

“Can you tell me,” said Pops, 
having vainly endeavoured to disco- 
ver the blood-shedder, “ can you tell 
no! where is Kemp the murder- 
er 2? 

“My name is Kemp,” said the 
champion of butterflies. 

* | beg your pardon,” cried Pops, 
flatteringly—* 1 didn’t mean ”— 

“Don’t mention it,” said Kemp 
with the most civil composure, “ you 
only speak according to the indict- 
ment.” 

“‘Tam,”—proceeded Pops, assured 
by the ease of the culprit—* I am an 
artist of, 1 may say, some reputation. 
You are possibly aware, Mr Kemp, 
that some ignorant people have a 
ptejudice against their likeness being 
taken.” 


“ Yes—they think they sha’n’t live 
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long afterwards,” observed the pri« 
soner, crossing his legs and arms, 
and leaning against the wall. “ Well, 
sir, I hope lam above any thing of 
that sort.” 

* I could perceive that, Mr Kemp, 
at the first glance. Here, a man of 
superior habits is soon distinguished. 
It is the wish, sir, of many patrons 
of art—and I assure you, we number 
many of the nobility, gentry, and 
clergy—to perpetuate your portrait. 
And as life, Mr Kemp,” said Pops 
with admirable delicacy—* as with 
the best, I should say as with the 
healthiest of us, life is uncertain, 
perhaps you would have ho objec- 
tion to favour me with a sitting as— 
as soon as your present engagements 
permit.” 

“ And what am I to get for it?” 
said Kemp. 

“To certain minds, posthumous 
fame, Mr Kemp, cannot be a slight 
reward for a little condescension on 
this side the grave. Your refusal 
will, I am convinced, cause the 
liveliest disappointment to the pub- 
lic at large, whilst your acquiescence 
will add a gem to our collection 
that ”"— 

“Collection! Oh! then there's to 
be more beside myself?” 

“The most admirable collection 
that—but I beg your pardon, Mr 
Kemp—this gentleman is the pro- 
prietor,” and Pops introduced Cheek. 
Kemp held forth his hand, whilet 
Cheek—in compliance with the 
nods and signs of the artist—advane- 
ed his fingers as though he was 
about to put them into a rat-trap. 
His blood turned to cold water, and 
he gasped again as Kemp, not insen- 
sible of the disgust, kept squeezing 
the hand of the proprietor. 

Pops observed the malicious én- 
joyment of the culprit, and the teré 
ror of Cheek. To create a diversion 
he therefore adroitly offered to Mr 
Kemp the catalogue of figures al- 
ready in course of exhibition. 

~ © Well,” said the prisoner, put- 
ting aside the proffered pamphlet 
with his hand—* let me h if 
there are any of my friends. amon; 
them—that is, if I have ever he: 

of any of ’em. Because company 
every thing.” 

Pops commenced reading with the 
most confident air; trolling over os 
tongue the names of statesmen 
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heroes, poets and members of par- 
liament. Closing the golden list, he 
cast a triumphant look at the mur- 
derer. ‘‘And now, Mr Kemp, what 
say you—what say you to such 
names ?”’ 

‘* Upon my soul,” said Kemp, 
‘* before this moment, I never heard 
of one of ’em.” 

‘* And did you never hear of ’— 
and Pops ran through the catalogue 
of celebrated assassins. 

* That's quite another thing,” said 
Kemp, ‘“‘ where do you think I’ve 
lived not to have heard of them?” 

‘* Well, Mr Kemp, if you will but 
oblige us, I can promise you a Ca- 
pital niche between—let me see— 
oh ! between Mr Wesley, the famous 
dissenting minister, and—and ”— 

“ That can’t be, sir—no, that can’t 
be; any where else—for I trust to 
die a member of the Established 
Church.” | 

“© Any such scruples, Mr Kemp,” 
said Pops, “shall be most delicately 
considered. By the way, do you 
smoke ? ” 

* And chew,” said the prisoner. 

“ A little tobacco, then, might not 


be offensive,” and oe graciously 


presented a packet of the odorous 

weed to the captive, who, deigning 

no word, accepted the gift and turn- 

< away. “ A very civil fellow,” said 
ops. 

e But to shake me by the hand! ”* 
cried Cheek. “ As I’m alive, I feel 
quite sick.” 

“ It’s nothing—nothing ; all in the 
a of art,” said the philosophic 

ops. 
“ Don’t talk to me®-I—feel as if 
my. hand was covered with blood— 
an Po 

“ He'll make an admirable sub- 
ject,” exclaimed the rapt professor. 

“ It seems to me a stain upon my 
hand that I can never wipe away,” 
cried Cheek, loathingly. 

“ He’ll bring a great deal of mo- 
ney,” said Pops. 

* Do you think so ? ” said Cheek. 

“ An immense deal of money— 

my reputation on the fact,” asseve- 
rated Pops. 
_ “ Fora murderer—he is—after all 
—a—a decent sort of fellow,” cried 
Cheek; “and you really think he'll 
attract?” 

* As sure as fate!” 

“ Well, well—we mus’n’t be too 
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hard upon people in his situation— 
I dare say he meant it as a compli- 
ment, and ”— and, without finishing 
his sentence, Cheek became closely. 
reconciled to the tainted hand, for 
he put it in his pocket. 

“ Art, Mr Cheek, is above the 
prejudices of society. A man who 
loves his art, will go any where for 
an expression. I know, sir, 1 know 
very well that this is called low by 
fine gentlemen, who describe life 
from drawingroom windows. That’s 
not my way, sir—if you’d give the 
real thing, sir, you must see it—put 
your hand upon it—breathe the air of 
it—live in it. As for any thing else, 
you might as soon hope to learn 
Chinese by drinking tea. But here 
is the murd——I beg his pardon 
—here is Mr Kemp.” 

We are convinced that it was no« 
thing but the high and deep devo- 
tion of Pops to his art that compro- 
mised his natural horror of the murs 
derer intothe exactest civilitytowards: 
Mr Kemp. A fashionable portrait- 
painter could not be more compli- 
mentary, more considerate towards 
the little whims of his sitter, than 
was Pops towards the ruffian of 

gaol. Thus, when the assas- 
sin re-appeared in the court-yard, 
with a lighted pipe, blowing clouds 
of the eleemosynary tobacco, Pops 
approached him with all the grace of 
which he ‘was capable, asking— 
“ Well, Mr Kemp—and how is it ?— 
to your liking, I hope?” 

“ A little too mild—but quantity 
will make up fer quality,” said the 
smoker. 

“ I¢ shall—it shall,” replied 
Pops, quickly apprehending the hint 
conveyed.—** And—as delays are 
dangerous—could you spare half-an- 
hour ?” —And Pops appealed most 
dulcetly to his consideration. 

“ With all the pleasure in life,” 
replied Mr Kemp, and led the way 
to his cell. One of the keepers cast 
a look of ferocity at Pops, who, alive 
to the appeal, placed a dollar in his 
hand, and walked on. 

* You wouldn’t wish to be taken 
smoking?” said the artist, about to 
commence his labours. 

“ Why—d—n it, I don’t think a 
pipe improves the face,” said Kemp, 
being unconsciously of the same 
opinion as Minerva. ‘ But after all, 

r Pops, what does it matter, when 
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Tom Kemp is come to this?” and 
knocking the bowl of the pipe 
against his thumb-nail, the ashes fell 
upon the stones. 

“ We should have some regard to 
posterity, Mr Kemp. The decencies 
of life are not to be forgotten even 
at our last moments.” 

“ There—will that do?” asked 
Kemp, placing himself in an atti- 
tude, having first laid down the 

ipe. 

f That would do admirably,” re- 
plied the artist, “only I have a 
Henry the Eighth in exactly the 
same position. If, now, Mr Kemp, 
you could throw yourself into the 
attitude in which you committed 
the ”— Kemp glared at him—“ the 
most interesting act of your life—I 
should take it as a most lasting fa- 
vour. It might perhaps bring out 
the muscles in a way that should 
prove an agreeable novelty. You 
must not think me pressing—but the 
truth is, in the exhibition of such 
subjects we are compelled to be very 
careful—the Theatres run us so con< 
foundedly hard ; there’s no keeping 
a—a—piece of strong nature to one’s 
self for’em. Thank you,” said Pops, 
bowing profoundly, as Kemp placed 
himself. “Flattery apart, I do think, 
Mr Kemp, you'll make a great sen- 
sation.” 

“ Upon my life, I think so—and I 
never compliment,” said Cheek, with 
the air of a patron. 

“ It’s unfortunate that we shall 
miss’ the Midsummer holydays— 
otherwise the young ladies would 
have abounded.” - 

“ You think so ? Well, to be sure,” 
and the speaker grew an inch, 
“ Tom Kemp has had his bits of 
luck in his day.” 

“ Why there’s ——, and ——, 
and ——,” said Pops, naming a few 
of the illustrious infamous—* they’re 
especial favourites with the board- 
ing-schools. Though we've got Lord 
Byron in his Greek cap, and Mr 
Hume with the Ready Reckoner from 
his own library, they stand no chance 
=a little more to the left —thank 
you, Mr Kemp; no, they stand no 
chance with them.” 

“*T suppose we are all in one 
room ?” asked Kemp, anxious for 
the future whereabout of his image. 

** We scorn to make any difference, 
You'll be in admirable company. 
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No—there’s just the same fame for 
you as for the best of ’em: if you'd 
found out a new world, you'd have 
had no bit the better place.” 

For three days Pops continued at 
his task, and succeeded in obtaining 
a living likeness of one who was 
about to become the late Thomas 
Kemp. Every day Pops narrated 
to Cheek—who refused to pay a 
second visit to the prison—his pro- 
fessional success: the head was 
finished the very day before the trial 
of the prisoner came on. As, how- 
ever, the whole facts of the case, 
from the death-blow to the execu- 
tion and hanging in chains (the 
fetters being the gift of Mace the 
Mayor), are to be embodied in a play 
for one of the national theatres, we 
will not wipe the bloom from what 
is expected to be the greatest dra- 
matic novelty of the season, by any 
detail of the matter. Enough for us 
to say, that Kemp was convicted on 
the clearest evidence. 

On the evening of his conviction, 
Pops—who had won the heart of the 
head-turnkey by a promise to model 
his wife’s child—gained access to 
the prisoner. We are not ourselves 
in all hours, says the adage; and 
Kemp had evidently been put out 
of temper by the address of the 
judge. To shorten our tale, Pops 
returned to his inn like a man pos- 
sessed. 

‘* What’s the matter ?”’ cried Cheek 
—* my dear Michael, what ails 
you ?” 

“ Ails me ?—a ruffian—that I—an 
artist—I—who have modelled kings 
—madea dozen princes—that I” ——. 

“ What is the matter?” 

“ That villain Kemp!” exclaimed 
Pops, choking with indignation. 

** Good God! he’s not acquitted! ” 
cried Cheek, presaging a lost attrac- 
tion. 

“Not so bad as that—but my 
head !—would you believe that he 
has insulted my head!” 

- “Struck you!” asked Cheek, very 
calmly. 

“I mean—my head of his head ? 
Would you think it—you saw the 
man—now, would you believe that 
human vanity could be so base—you 
saw the fleshy pimple on the left 
side of his nose?” 

“IT remember—almost as big ae a 
pea,” said Cheek. ; 





“Bigger, much bigger, Mr Cheek; 
and so I modelled it—when the 
villain swore that I was a bungler 
—an ass—a fool that wanted to dis- 
grace him in the eyes of the world, 
to scandalize him in the grave, and 
so saying he seized his head and 
dashed it down upon the stones. 
Never mind, Mr Cheek, it’s all here, 
in two days you shall see the head 
again. Yes, he swore that I had en- 
larged the pimple out of pure 
malice.” 

“ Then he objected ”— 

“He objected to nothing but the 
pimple. He didn’t mind standing 
with the knife in his hand with 
which he had done the murder—nay, 
before the trial he had sold me the 
very clothes he wore when he killed 
the man—every thing from hat to 
shoes; and with the very weapon, 
in his identical clothes, he consented 
to go down to posterity, but he swore 
that his ghost should haunt me if I 
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dared to put upon his nose a 
pimple.” 

“It was hardly as big asa pea,” 
said the aggravating Cheek. 

‘IT say, Mr Cheek, much bigger— 
but whether bigger or less, is not 
now the point ; he has insulted me— 
the artist—and curse me if I don’t 
give him a pimple as big as a 
marble !” 

We regret this expression on the 
part of Pops; but we must beg of 
the reader his most liberal extenua- 
tion for the many coarse and vulgar 
subjects which had, doubtless, nar- 
rowed the mind of the artist. If he 
had been capable of rising to the 
dignity of historian or biographer of 
great men, elevated by the task, it is 
impossible that, out of personal spite, 
he could have magnified a little pea 
into a large marble. Historians and 
biographers are incapable of such 
meanness. 


CuaprTer IX. 


“Can nothing be done to bring in 
these turnips ?” asked Manager Flat 
of his property-man on the morning 
preceding the night of the Mayor's 
state visit. “Surely, they might be 
made a feature. Can nothing be 
done with them?” 

“I have told you no, sir, twenty 
times,” was the unsatisfactory reply. 

“ Sir!” was the monosyllabic re- 
primand of the Manager, and the 
property-man departed. “ Madam” 
—and this time. the Manager ad- 
dressed a lady in a faded pink silk, 
with a reticule as big as a horse’s 
nose-bag. 

* Good morning, Mr Flat. Bless 
me, I hope the orchestra will be 
here—I must go through ‘ The Boy in 
Yellow.’” 

“ Madam!” which implied that 
every necessary attention would be 
paid to the new actress. “By the 
way, madam, I believe you dance?” 
The lady curtsied an affirmative. 
‘* Did you ever dance the egg horn- 
pipe?” 

“Never, sir,” said the lady with 
commendable humility. ' 

‘“* Madam! three seasons ago I got 
up a@ pantomime at an immense ex- 
pense. To effect a ereper illusion, it 
Was necessary that twelve turnip lan- 
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thorns should be constructed—well, 
madam, the pantomime did not re- 
alize, and for three years the turnips . 
have Jain dormant. Yet, for three 
years have I considered how to em- 
ploy them. It now strikes me that 
you might dance the hornpipe, sub- 
stituting turnips for eggs, the hor1- 
pipe will consequently be on a much 
grander scale.” 

“ But, really, sir—as I never saw 
the egg hornpipe”— 

“ A very charming thing : the eggs 
are placed in a circular direction, 
and the lady, being blindfolded, 
dances in and out of them, breaking 
one egg with her foot before she 
goes off to show a generous public 
that there is no deception.” 

“Yes, sir; but it’s impossible that 
I could break a turnip by stepping 
on it.” 

“ Madam!” and the Manager 
looked dgwnwards—“ Madam ! have 
a better opinion of your foot.” 

“ Now came still evening on,” and 
several pairs might be seenstraggling 
towards the theatre, distant about 
half a mile from the town, and judi- 
ciously placed at the end of two 
fields ; we say judiciously, inasmuch 
as the walk tended to win people 
from “ the fever “yy the fret of life,” 
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and to purify and elevate their souls 
for the true enjoyment of the drama. 
Here and there a little boy, with 
gravity in his face, and a bundle 
under his arm, plodded towards the 
temple, to deposit at the stage-door 
the meretricious ornaments of the 
lady or gentleman who lodged with 
his mother. At an early hour, at 
least ten persons were descried from 
the theatre crossing the fields, and 
all things promised an enthusiastic 
and overflowing audience. Caught 
by the general intoxication, Pops 
and Cheek had resolved to patronise 
the drama in a way in which much 
patronage is awarded, namely, to ob- 
tain, if possible, a free admission. 
“ Are we not professional men?” 
asked Pops, as Cheek ventured to 
doubt the success of the experiment. 

At a few minutes to seven Cheek 
was to be seen standing in the mid- 
dle of the first field, looking lof- 
tily around. A lady passed him 
with a hurried step, bending her 
eyes to the earth to escape his giance. 
With the calmness of Socrates, he 
looked on her receding form, when 
he felt a hand upon his shoulder, and 
the interrogative “ Do you know that 
lady ?”? accompanied the: action. 
“I have not that pleasure,” replied 
Cheek—“ Humph! well, she looked 
as if she knew you, and started 
like ”—and the speaker, leaving the 
sentence unfinished, stalked towards 
the theatre. “ Surely I have seen 
that man before, ” thought Cheek— 
“to be sure—yes—Pig, the iron 
master. But, where the devil is 
Pops?”—so saying, he turned to 
seek, when he espied the artist run- 
ning from an adjoining field towards 
him, waving something in his hand, 
and followed by a boy screaming at 
the pitch of his voice. 

“Would you believe it, Isaac? 
Who do you think is the Little 
Jockey ?’? and before Isaac had time 
to speculate, Pops exclaimed—*“ Jo- 
sephine ! my wife!” 

‘Impossible! what! have you 
seen her?” asked Cheek. 

* No! but look here—here she is,” 
and Pops displayed to the proprietor 
an ample pair of doe-skins. 

“She ! why, they are ”— 

“ Josephine’s—my dear Jose-« 

hine’s.”—Cheek looked ineredu- 
Jlity—* What!” and Pops energeti- 
cally grasped the article in his hand 
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—‘do you think that I don’t know 
the leather—I'd swear to it froma 
thousand skins!” 

“Oh, goodness me !”’ cried the boy 
—“ pray give ’em to me—I’ve got 
to take ‘em to play-house—and I 
was only showing ’em under that 
hedge to Billy Rogers, when you”— 

* Little boy—you say the lady 
lodges at your house,”—said Pops. 

“ Yes, sir; and my mother will 
kill me.” 

“Go to the lady, and when she 
asks you for the doe-skins—te]l her 
that the gentleman who has the dear- 
est right to them—mind, who has 
the dearest right to them—now holds 
them, and must be personally ap- 
plied to.” 

“Oh, sir—pray, sir!” and the 
child jumped as if upon hot iron. 

“ Little boy, don’t make a noise. 
I shall be at that tavern,” and Pops 
pointed to anear pot-house. “ That 
tavern. What isit called, boy ?” 

“ The Horns, sir.” . 

** She will find me there,” and 
Pops strided towards the house, 
carrying the bundle, followed by the 
passive Cheek, whilst the boy, blub- 
bering anew, ran to the stage-door 
to inform the representative of the 
Little Jockey of her unforeseen des- 
titution. The boy was suffered to 
pass behind the scenes, and tremb- 
ling, made his way to the dressing- 
room in which was the lady, uncon- 
scious of her loss, practising her 
song. 


“ The boy in yellow wins the day ” 


rang through the vaulted roof, when 
the child knocked at the door. 

** Who’s there—and what do you 
want?” asked the fair vocalist. 

“ If you please, ma’am,—it’s—it's— 
the yellow [ve come about. The 
breeches are gone, ma’am !” 

“ Gone!” shrieked the despoiled 
hysterically. “Gone!” But let us 
quit the scene of misery that en- 
sued, and return to its stern and 
unrelenting cause. 

Pops and Cheek were seated in 
the recom of “ the Horns.” Cheek, 
finishing his glass of gin-and-water, 
cried, 

“ Ha! there’s some sense in this,” 
for, as we have before adumbrated, 
Cheek was not theatrical. 

“Tam delighted, Mr Cheek, that 
in the acting of Mrs Pops you will 
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this evening have an opportunity of 
seeing many quiet touches of na- 
ture. Don’t be carried away by a 
want of applause: Josephine’s style 
is a little too true to life to touch 
the vulgar.” 

** Isn’t it odd,” said Cheek, “ that 
she should leave town without your 
knowledge.” 

** My dear Isaac, it was indiscreet 
—very indiscreet ; for which reason 
I have impounded this,” and Pops 
laid his hand upon the bundle. 
‘* But, poor thing! though she loves 
me with a devotion that is sometimes 
troublesome—yet her affection for 
the art is so intense, she cannot 
struggle with it.” 

“ But I heard it was a young, un- 
married lady who was about to ap- 
oo I forget who told me, but 


“ That’s all the policy of the ma- 
nager.” Cheek stared. ‘* You see, 
Mr Cheek, the marriage state, though 
a very respectable invention, is not 
—as present taste runs—is not so 
attractive for a play-bill. Maids— 
though supposititious—draw more 
than real wives. Iknow a manager, 
a most respectable man, who won’t 
have a wedding-ring in his whole 
company.” 

“* She seems to take her Joss very 
coolly,” said Cheek at the end of an 
hour, and at the conclusion of four 
glasses of gin-and-water; in which 
number he was faithfully accompa- 
nied by Pops, who gradually became 
all the better for liquor, for he did 
nothing but eulogize the sweetness, 
the gentleness, the commanding in- 
tellect of his adorable Josephine. 

“ A woman of a million, Cheek— 
another glass of gin-and-water—a 
woman with the mind of a giant— 
but with the delicacy of a sylph—a 
creature entirely made of brain and 
heart—a child of nature, with’?>—— 

The tribute of connubial praise 
was interrupted by the appearance 
of Mr Pig, who swelled into the 
room, and with his sternest looks, 
and his largest voice, abruptly ad- 
dressed himself to Pops. 

“1 believe, sir—indeed, sir, I am 
well informed,”—the face of the little 
boy despoiled of the bundle was 
here visible at the skirt of Pig— 
“that you have possessed yourself 
of the valuable property of a lady 
engaged at the theatre ?” 
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“TI have, sir; and what then?’ 
replied Pops, with all the dignity to 
be obtained from  gin-and-water. 
“ And what then ?” 

“ Then, sir, in the name of that 
lady, I order you to give it up! ” 

** You order—you!”—and Pops 
gasped for breath. “ Do you know’ 
who that lady is, sir?” 

** No one better, sir.” 

“That lady, sir—is—is’?—and 
Pops turned blue with wrath, and 
Cheek finished the sentence—“ his 
wife!” 

“ Pooh—pooh,” said Pig. 

“ Pooh—pooh!” cried Pops in 
amazement at the ironmaster. 

“ She has made me her confidant 
in the matter—she has told me that 
you have some claims upon her— 
but these claims I am here to satis- 
fy. And let me tell you, Mr Pops, 
that'you have taken a very unmanly, 
and—but it’s no matter—in one 
word, will you give up the breech~ 
es, and’’——~ 

“But with my life,” shouted Pops, 
flinging up his right arm to its full 
extent, and hugging the bundle to 
his heart with the left. 

“ There’s thirty shillings,” and the 
ironmaster put down the sum in 
silver on the table—“ which will 
cover your claims upon the lady— 
thirty shillings, and now ”’— 

Pops, gnashing his teeth, deigned 
no answer, but with the edge of his 
hand scattered the halt-crowns, 
shillings, and sixpences upon the 
floor; and then, stood pale and 
aghast, still hugging the bundle.“ 

“ Very well: you are witnesses,” 
—of course the landlady and maid 
could not be absent—“ you are wit- 
nesses that I have tendered the 
money. And now, my fine fellow,” 
and Pig buttoned his coat very vi- 
gorously—‘ we shall see what law 
can do for you.” Delivered of this, 
Pig vanished from the room. 

“ My good man,” said the land. 
lady to Pops—‘ now is the woman 
really your wife?” 

‘* Ha! can you be sure.of it?” 
asked the maid. 

“ Cheek— Isaac” — cried Pops, 
waking as from a stupor—“ you will 
be my friend ?—my honour, Isaac— 
my honour.” 

‘“‘ There’s another sixpence some- 
where,” said Cheek, despondingly, 
he having picked up twenty-nine 
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shillings and a tester during the ad- 
dress of the ironmaster. 

“ My heart is broken, Isaac—a 
glass of brandy,” sobbed Pops. 

“ Two,” exclaimed Cheek, and, 
moved by sympathy, squeezed the 
hand of the artist. 

“ That Josephine—that she—I— 
but you'll stand by me, my friend— 
you'll”—the brandy being brought, 
Cheek and Pops swallowed it with 
admirable precision. “ And now, 
Isaac—now we'll see the stuff that a 
British audience is made of—and the 
wronged husband, still hugging the 
bundle, slapped his thigh, and rush- 
ed into the air. Touched by his 
injuries, Cheek was about to follow 
his example, when he was stopped 
for the bill. This he paid, minus 
sixpence, which he assured the land- 
lady was “ on the floor.” 

The two friends paced, with giant 
strides, towards the Theatre. Ar- 
rived at the pay- place, Pops—it was, 
happily, half- price—laid down a shil- 
ling, and with Cheek, entered the 
pit in time to hear Richard assure 
Richmond that ‘ the chance was 
his.’ The house was filled with the 


beauty and respectability of the 


town of . The Mayor, Mayoress, 
Angelica, and Mr Town-Clerk, with 
a few private friends, occupied the 
principal box. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, Pops would have found 
it difficult to obtain a centre place 
in the pit, but what could withstand 
the feelings of a husband, panting 
for revenge? He satin the middle 
of the arena, the bundle upon his 
knee, vainly beckoning Cheek to 
advance from the side, to which his 
deference to the company already 
seated, attached him. The curtain 
being down, let us, from our sheer 
incapability to describe it, draw a 
veil over the misery of Pops. He 
sat, the bundle on his knees—his 
elbows on the bundle—his chin in 
his hands—his teeth set, and his 
eyes fixed, sweating with revenge 
and liquor. The curtain remained 
down; and—in the brain of Pops— 
the green-eyed monster continued 
torise up! The audience showed 
symptoms of impatience ; and it was 
with a grin of fierce delight that 
Pops heard voices from the gallery 
exclaim—* Little Jockey — Little 
Jockey!” He wriggied himself on 
the bench, and plunged his elbows 
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deeper into the bundle, and shifted 
his chin in his hands. “ Little 
Jockey—Little Jockey,” cried the 
Arcadians in the gallery, and a deep 

roan burst from the throat of Pops. 
“ Why, they are a long time!” said 
an elderly matron seated by Pops, 
and interpreting his groan as a mark 
of censure at the delay—‘‘ They are 
a long time, sir; but I think it’s al- 
ways best to leave groans to the gal- 
lery.” The tumult swelled—a cry 
for ‘ Little Jockey ” was mingled 
with the call for “‘ manager”—shout- 
ing, hissing, stamping, whistling, 
with other sounds at the command 
of a civilized audience. Apples were 
thrown upon the stage—two or three 
candles at the back of the gallery 
were extinguished, and many of the 
younger women showed signs of 
alarm, whilst elder ones, with a fine 
moral courage, assured them there 
was nothing to fear. It was very 
disrespectful to the Mayor, who 
conveyed his displeasure by sundry 
big looks to the rioters—still the 
storm raged higher, and it was not 
until a fine hervic fellow in the gal- 
lery, exclaimed—“ Let’s pull up the 
benches?” that the cry for “ Mana- 
ger ”—“ Flat”—“ Manager,” was 
met by the appearance of Mr Went- 
worth Flat himself! Strange to say ! 
in an instant, the roar subsided; not 
a sound was to be heard, save the 
hard breathing of Pops, his elbows 
still glued to the bundle. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” said Mr 
Flat—with exquisite unconscious- 
ness—“ may I ask, what it is you 
desire ?” 

“Little Jockey—Little Jockey!” 
was roared from gallery and pit, and 
Pops laughed hysterically at the re« 
sponse. 

Mr Flat paused to reply, when a 
voice addressed him from the gal- 
lery—‘ Mr Flat!” 

‘* Sir!” said the manager, puttin 
his hand to bis heart. ae : 

“I suppose thee call’st thyself 
master of these folk ?”” 

** Sir /” answered Fiat, wishing to 
imply that he did. 

** Well, then, if thee be’st master, 
why dost not see that they does their 
work? Where be Little Jochey ?” 

‘* Sir!” and then addressing him- 
self to the audience: “ ladies and 
gentlemen, is it your wish that the 
performance should go on? 
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* Yes—yes—yes,” cried the whole 
audience, when Flat bowed and re- 
tired from the stage amidst a gene- 
ral burst of applause; affording an- 
other proof that in this world there 
is nothing so unaccountable as ap- 
plause. There was a further delay 
of five minutes, during which Pops 
continued to wipe his brow with his 
hand, keeping one elbow rigidly on 
the bundle. Five minutes more 
elapsed, and then a murmur ran 
through the house, deepened into a 
groan, and burst into a loud shout 
for “ Little Jockey.” The call was 
so imperative that the manager 
rushed on, whilst sparks of flame 
darted from the eyes of Pops, and 
he sat with gasping ears ! 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” cried 
the manager with a look of prostrate 
misery. 

“ It wont do, Flat,” exclaimed the 
orator from the gallery. 

* Sir! Ladies and gentlemen, this 
is, perhaps, the most painful mo- 
ment of my life. That on an event 
like the present—patronized as I am 
by the highest authority of the town 
of ——” applause from Mr Town- 
Clerk and friends in Mayor’s box— 
* I say, thatsuch an accident should 
have occurred on such a night, is to 
me—a—but, ladies and gentlemen, 
I remember the proverbial genero- 
sity of an English public” —great 
applause—“ and I feel bold enough 
to hope”—Mr Fiat paused. 

* Little Jockey,” screamed a 
child’s sharp voice from the gallery, 
and Pops recognised in its owner 
the carrier of the bundle. ‘ Little 
Jockey !”—* Little Jockey!” it re- 
peated, growing higher—“ Little 
Jockey!” 

* Give that child the breast,” said 
a cynic from the pit; and then to 
Mr Flat—<‘ Go on, sir.” 

“ Sir ! The young lady who was to 
have had the honour of appearing 
before you in the partof Zhe Little 
Jockey has met with a most unlooked- 
for disappointment. Her dress was 
to have come down by the mail—by 
some afflicting accident it has not 
yet arrived”—Loud cries of “shame, 
shame.” Mr Fiat continued: “ As, 
however, the drama of Zhe Little 
Jockey is not one of those epheme- 
ral modern productions produced 
_ within the meaning of the act—one 
of those tailor dramas depending 
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upon wardrobe—as its attraction lies 
in the minute developement of cha- 
racter—the display of passion—the 
brilliancy of dialogue—and the ex- 
quisite conduct of plot—it will, I 
am sure, be no drawback to the en- 
joyment of an enlightened audience, 
if, for this night only, the young lady 
appears in the part of Arietta, with- 
out her usual clothes?” A tremen- 
dous burst of applause ; upon which 
the manager, thinking, with the ora- 
tor of antiquity, that from the cor- 
diality of the shout, he must have 
unwittingly said something very 
fuolish, subjoined—“ I mean, ladies 
and gentlemen, without the dress of 
the Jockey, substituting for it a pair 
of white trowsers, kersey mere waist- 
coat, and brown frock, most hand- 
somely lent to her on the shortest 
notice by Mr Valentine, the walking 
gentleman.” 

“ No—no—no—no!” “ Jockey 
dress” —“cap”—“ breeches” —‘“‘ no, 
no”—“* Jockey dress” —was shouted 
from various parts of the house, to- 
gether with “ shame”—“ robbery” 
—“ give us back our money’”— 
“ Jockey dress ”—* breeches!” 

“Upon my honour, ladies and 
gentlemen, they have not come by 
the mail, and ”—— 

“ ’Tis a lie—a lie—alie,’’ shouted 
Pops, springing upon the bench with 
the bundle under his arm. 

The whole audience rose, and 
there was a general cry of “hear 
him—hear him. Where is he?” for, 
the pit having risen to a man, Pups 
was not visible. Still, though unseen, 
he continued to cry “a lie—a lie!” 
And numerous enquirers shouted 
“ Where is he?” —“ Give him a 
lift,’ said some; “ Hoist him up,” 
said others; and, in obedience to 
what became a general wish, a 
broad-backed six feet yeoman lifted 
Pops upon his shoulders, the artist 
still clinging to the bundle. A ge- 
neral burst of applause greeted the 
elevation of the gentleman who had 
given “ the lie,” to the manager. 
“ Hear him,” rung through the 
house. ; 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” said 
Pops, “ many causes are stated for 
the ruin of the legitimate drama’’— 
A loud “ Oh” was uttered by the 
audience, followed, however, by a 
charitable “ hear him.” Pops con- 
tinued. “ The principal cause is in 
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the people that have become mana- 
gers: they keep no faith with au 
enlightened public—they ”°—— 

“ Breeches!” cried an impatient 
hearer. 

“ I am coming to them, ladies and 
gentlemen,” said Pops, vehemently. 
“JT say, that managers Jend them- 
selves to the grossest frauds — by 
every kind of trick they endeavour 
to obtain”—— 

“ Breeches!” exclaimed another 
voice, upon which Mr Wentworth 
Fiat advanced a step, and said— 

“ Sir! may I ask what your ora- 
tion may have to do with the dress of 
the Little Jockey—the dress detain- 
ed in London.” 

“ Bravo, Flat!” was shouted, fol- 
lowed by aroupd of applause. 

* Left in London ? ” crowed Pops, 
with a malignant Jaugh. ‘Ladies 
and gentlemen, I hold in my arms 
the complete dress of The Little 
Jockey—and that young gentleman 
in the gallery can testity how I be- 
came possessed of it—and moreover, 
I can, at two days’ notice, produce 
Mr Nathan’s receipt for the articles, 
purchased by me for my lawful 
wife.” 

** Your wife!” exclaimed fifty 
voices, and the interest increasiug, 
a dead silence ensued. 

“Yes, ladies and gentlemen; and 
I put it to you, whether as wives, 
mothers, husbands, and fathers, you 
will patronise a manager, who, to 
strengthen his bill, encourages wives 
to elope from their husbands and 
families, and to appear on these 
boards—boards which a Siddons has 
trod, and a Grimaldi has tumbled 
upon — under the protection of a 
man, who— who” Pops could 
say no more, but wept copious tears 
of gin-and-water. 

“ Shame ” — “ shame ” — “ infa- 
mous ”—was levelled at the head of 
Fiat, the mayor very significantly 
shaking his hand in horror of the 
manager. 

“ Sir,” said Flat, in answer to the 
gesture—and then turning to the au- 
dience —“ Ladies and gentlemen, 
upou my character as a husband and 
a father this is all a foul—a wicked 
calumny.” 

“ Look, ladies and gentlemen,” 
—and Pops untied the bundle with 
his fiagers and teeth—“ look, here 
is the yellow cap—the yellow waist- 
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coat and sleeves —and here the 
breeches—and—and ”—— 

Pig at this moment appeared at 
the back of the Mayor's box,. and 
Pops, entwiniug his feet about the 
neck of his supporter, flung himself 
forward like a flying Cupid, and the 
breeches in one hand, and the sleeves 
and cap in the other, shook them 
towards the ironmaster, exclaiming, 
“ And there—tbere is the man whu 
has destroyed my peace—there is 
the man who has ensnared my Jo- 
sephine— there is the vile sedu- 
cer!” 

Pig turned like blue and white 
marble at the accusation—the ladies 
in the box with a short shriek, in- 
stinctively clutched their clothes, 
and started from him, whilst consi- 
derably more than one voice cried 
out to “ throw him over.” 

Even the presence of the Mayor 
failed to allay the virtuous indigna- 
tion of the house. There never was 
such a tumult, as the reporter of the 
county paper subsequently assured 
his readers, “ in the memory of the 
oldest play-goer.” Inthe midst of 
the storm, Mr Flat vainly endea- 
voured ‘to be heard himself, or to 
obtain a hearing for Mr Pig, who had 
advanced to the front of the box, 
which he kept striking with his 
clenched fist, in a way to do credit 
to the best ironworker. At length, 
the manager rushed from the stage; 
and in ashort time returned leading 
on a lady—the lady engaged to make 
her first appearance in the Little 
Jockey. The lady, with swimming 
eyes, curtsied to the audience, but 
—and it is an everlasting blot upon 
the men of the town of that 
she was assailed with “ off ”—“ off” 
—“no”—“no”—“horrible ” — and 
other epithets of opprobrium and 
disgust. ‘ A wretch!”—“ Poor 
dear man,” exclaimed some of the 
ladies, seeing Pops start, and let fall 
the Jockey dress, and clasp his hands 
when the lady appeared. And well 
he might ; for he bebeld not a faith- 
less and truant wife, Josephine Pops 
—but his wife’s most promising pu- 
pil, Miss Margaretta Boss. “ The 
creature,” cried the ladies, and pre- 
pared to depart; the men still shout- 
ing and hallooing. However, this 
much may be said for many of them: 
many declared that they should have 
accompanied the supposed runaway 
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wife, if their own wives had not 
been present; and that they were 
indignant merely to keep peace at 
home. 

We must do Pops the justice to 
state, that when he became con- 
scious of the injury he had inflicted 
upon Miss Boss, he tried all in his 
power to explain away the mistake. 
He roared, shouted, gesticulated, 
foamed at the mouth, and continued 
te point to Miss Boss, who with her 
clasped hands held up to her throat, 
and her head turning from side to 
side like a toy mandarin, stood the 
image of entreaty and despair. It 
was of no use; the audience mis- 
took his action for emotion at his 
wrongs, and his pointing to Miss 
Boss, as a defiance to her to prove 
the falsehood of his assertion. And 
more than all, the Mayor’s box was 
cleared of its inmates, save only Pig, 
who stood manfully forward. All 
the ladies in the boxes took the hint 
set by the Mayoress—the females 
in pit and gallery indignantly tied 
on their bonnets, and, followed by 
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their reluctant husbands and sweet- 
hearts, quitted the house—nearly all 
the lights were extinguished, and 
Miss Boss loud in hysterics. For- 
tunately, the ironmaster occupied 
the box nearest the stage, and vault- 
ing from it at the critical moment, 
caught the falling young lady in his 
arms. His action was met by the 
few bachelors lingering in the pit 
and gallery, with loud applause, and 
cries of “ bravo,” above which might 
be heard the shrill voice of the bun- 
dle-carrier calling “ Little Jockey !” 
—‘‘ Little Jockey!” 

‘This is a pretty business,” said 
Cheek to Pops as they returned over 
the fields; ‘‘ you’ve ruined the wo- 
man.” 

* I went by the doe-skins,” said 
Pops. ‘ How was I to know that 
Josephine had sold her the dress? 
And why—why didn’t she explain 
how she had forgot to pay her for 
it, when she sent me the thirty shil- 
lings balance by her friend the iron- 
master?” 


CHAPTER X. 


A herald, with a silver trumpet, 
shouting in the streets of ——, would 
have failed to convince the denizens 
of that virtuous town, of the entire 
innocence of Miss Boss. Not only, 
as she pathetically lamented, was 
her character ruined, but her bene- 
fit was blasted. Mr Pig, the iron- 
master, was injured only in reputa~ 
tion; his pocket was invulnerable. 
Even the most charitably-disposed, 
canvassing ‘the circumstance, “ de- 
clared there must be something in 
it.’ Mr Flat had vainly called upon 
Pops to induce him to give a true 
history of the affair in the county 
paper; but Pops declared it to be a 
fixed principle of his life to have no- 
thing to do with editors. ‘ No, no,” 
said he, magnanimously, “ people 
who can’t live down such mistakes, 
ought to die as soon as possible.” 
Pops being inexorable to the en- 
treaty of the manager, Miss- Boss 
sought to assail him through his 
friend. 

“TI believe, sir,” said the young 
lady, whose name had been announc- 
ed to the astonished Isaac by the 
waiter—“ I believe, sir, 1 have had 


the pleasure of meeting you be- 
fore?” 

Cheek instinctively placed the 
back of his hand to his nose; and 
then, recovering his self-possession, 
replied, “In Parker's Lane, ma- . 


dam.” Miss Boss bowed. 

“Oh, heavens! sir,” exclaimed 
the lady, plunging at once in medias 
res—* what is to be done? Save me, 
sir—save me! ” 

“ Madam!” cried Cheek, retreat- 
ing from the affecting passion of the 
petitioner. 

“It isn’t here, sir, as in some 
towns, where such a circumstance 
might be the making of an actress— 
but here a benefit depends upon pri- 
— character,” and Miss Boss sob- 
bed. 

“It’s a great pity,” said the sym- 
pathizing Cheek. 

“ It’s dreadful, sir. Butsince Mr 
Pops is so cruelly obstinate—since 
he seems so bent upon my destruc. 
tion—you, who know my inne- 
cence”—— 

“TJ, madam!” exclaimed Cheek, 
as if accused of some enormity. ~~ 

** You, who know my innocence, 
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will, perhaps, undertake my defence! 
You will write a letter—you will 
appeal to a generous but abused pub- 
lic—you will champion the cause of 
an afflicted, heart-broken woman— 
you will be to me a friend, when all 
—all—all—all”—and Miss Boss be- 
came inarticulate with emotion, and 
to make her cause stronger, began 
to faint. Cheek retreated from her 
approaching weakness ; but, follow- 
ing close, and wringing his hand in 
hers, she fell upon his arm, as the 
door opened, and discovered Mrs 
Josephine Pops and Mr Pig, the 
ironmaster. 

“ Very well, ma’am—very well, I 
am satisfied—quite satisfied—I wish 
you joy of your friend, ma’am,” ex- 
claimed Pig, trembling with passion. 

“ Joseph!” cried Miss Boss, run- 
ning at the ironmaster, who gather- 
ed himself up, and smiled a ghastly 
smile of scorn, “1 assure you, I 
came here to seek Mr Pops, 1” —— 

“TI know you did, ma’am,” said the 
wife of Pops, clapping her hands to 
her hips. ‘‘ [know you did! Yes— 
I have discovered it all. He must 
come here to model, forsooth; and 
you mustcomehere to meet him; you 
—whose fortune I have made—you, 
to whom I have taught my own by- 
play of Lady Teazle—the pantomime 
of Fenelia—the songs of Polly—the 
dance of Letitia Hardy—you, to de- 
stroy the peace of a happy, faithful, 
—_ wife, the mother of four chil- 

rep, and who is now’’—Mrs Pops 
could say no more, but leapt at the 
bonnet of her pupil, which, clawing 
off, she then caught Miss Boss by 
the hair, who turning round, fixed 
her hands in the tresses of her assail- 
ant. On this, Pig threw his arms 
around the waist of Miss Boss, and 
Cheek, paying the like attention to 
Mrs Pops—the women clawed, and 
the men pulled. Cheek and Mrs 
Pops had this advantage over their 
opponents; they weighed more than 
double. Hence, after much unequal 
tugging, Cheek and Mrs Pops con- 
guered by their own gravity; for 
Miss Boss, letting go her hold, Cheek 
fell, and still embracing Mrs Pops, 
brought her down with him. Nor 
was this all ; for the Proprietor, fall- 
ing against a highly-polished maho- 
gany buffet, split the pannel like 
glass—and a large china punch-bowl 
on the top, moved by the concus- 
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sion, fell, and broke into pieces on 
hishead. Atthis moment, Pops, the 
landlady, landlord, and all the in- 
mates of the house, crowded into 
the room. What was the horror of 
the artist to see his wife lying in the 
arms of Cheek, screaming, and tri- 
umphantly waving in her hand the 
wig of Miss Margaretta Boss! What 
the perplexity of the landlord to see 
his shivered pannel—what the hor- 
ror of his wife to behold her broken 
china! Nor must we omit to cast a 
pitying glance at the fair pupil, de- 
spoiled of her wig—blushing, sink- 
ing, swooning under the fiery glances 
of the enlightened ironmaster! We 
think the landlord did not express 
himself too strongly, when he posi- 
tively declared that “ he would have 
no such doings in his house!” 

Mrs Pops threw one look at her 
husband, exclaimed—“ Oh, Pops!” 
and adding some words about “ fur- 
ther proof,” words almost unintelli- 
gible from the infirmity of the 
speaker, rushed up stairs into the 
bedroom of her helpmate. “ Where 
—where can I get a constable?” 
cried Miss Boss, resolving to throw 
herself on the laws of her country. 
‘** Hallo!” exclaimed one of the ser- 
vants, tapping the window, and beck- 
oning to a man at that moment on 
the other side of the way—“ Hallo,” 
and in a minute the summons was 
answered by the appearance of Gul- 
let. “ This young woman,” said the 
landlord, “ has been shamefully used 
by these people, and”—and here the 
speaker pointed to Pops and Cheek. 

** My name, sir, is Boss,” said Mar- 
garetta to Gullet— My name is 
Boss, and I charge”. 

Gullet looked knowingly at Pops 
and Cheek, and then turning to Miss 
Boss, a little familiarly took up her 
elbow between his finger and thumb, 
and said, ‘ Upon your soul and body 
now, isn’t your name Nancy Daw- 
son?” 

‘“‘ Boss—Margaretta Boss—and | 
want to swear my life against an in- 
famous woman—oh, sir!” and she 
turned to Pig, who was slinking off, 
“and after all—all—will you—can 
you leave me now?” Pig could, for 
he did. 

“Yes, yes, you’d better come to 
Mr Mayor,” said Gullet, and he pro- 
ceeded tv hand the injured woman 
from the room, and she quitted the 
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house, followed by Cheek and Pops, 
ig into custody by the landlord, 
or the broken china and damaged 
mahogany. 

The inn last patronised by Pops 
and the “ proprietor” was superior 
to the Silver Stag; indeed, it was 
the head hotel, and as Mr Cox, when 
he travelled, with a wisdom we can- 
not condemn, always selected such 
an asylum, he was—about half-an- 
hour after the departure of his artist 
and party for the hall—seated in the 
best room of the Blue Lion. He had 
ordered dinner for two, for the sixty- 
ninth son of the Shah Abbas, alias 
Aaron Leir, travelled with him. 
Whilst their repast was in prepara- 
tion, their discourse fell upon the 
town, the surrounding country, and 
its many natural and architectural 
beauties. A pause ensued, and Cox 
looked at his watch. “ They are 
very long with the salmon,” said 
Cox. 

‘** How long vill it last,” said Aa-« 
ron, stirring as from a deep study. 

“ Long! that’s as it may be, Aa- 
ron,” said Cox; “I only hope that 
it will be able to accommodate two.” 

“ Vot? is dere another?” asked 
the man with the beard. 

‘“* Why, what do you call yourself? 
I suppose you'll be quite ready for 
it?” observed the proprietor of the 
elixir. 

“1! my Got!” said Aaron, and for 
a Jew, turned very pale indeed. 

“ Why, what's the matter—don’t 
you like salmon ?” 

“ Salm—Oh—ha? ”—and Aaron 
seemed suddenly illuminated. “ Yes 
—Got help me!—I vos thinkin’ of 
de gibbet.” 

“ What! Kemp? Yes; they’ve 
soon had him up. An admirable set 
of irons; and we had a capital view 
of him. I only hope that Pops—Oh! 
—the dinner.” The dinner was laid, 
and silently consumed. ‘“ Not an 
ill-looking fellow,” said Cox, re- 
turning to the gibbet with his wine. 

“ Suppose they’d buried him?” 
asked the superficial Aaron, 
*“ vouldn’t it been as good as hang- 
in’ him in chains?” 

* Certainly not,’ said Cox with 
his characteristic acuteness. “ You 
see, Aaron, it is a very old custom 
to hang men in chains, which is one 
reason of its excellence; the next is, 
the example it holds out to crime; 
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the next is, the influence it has upon 
society at large; when a man is bu- 
ried he’s done with; but when he’s 
to be seen at all hours it makes us 
familiar with robbery and murder. 
The boys who by-and-by will play at 
pitch and hustle under Kemp will, 
I have no doubt, display the great 
utility of a gibbet.” 

“ It’s an ugly sight,” said Aaron, 

“ Very true—very true; but peo- 
ple will get used to it, and by-and- 
by think nothing ugly in it; ” and by 
such close consistent reasoning did 
Cox speak on the side of the gibbet. 
“‘ They say Kemp begun by robbery 
~—by-the-by, I had almost forgotten 
that wicked slut Eleanor. Who'd 
have thought it? However, as busi- 
ness has called me through the town 
here, I can see how Pops is going 
on, and ”—at this moment the land- 
lord entered with the newspaper, 
and Cox questioning him about the 
visitors to the town, discovered that 
Pops and Cheek had but a short 
time since quitted the Blue Lion for 
the Mayor. Cox was a man of de- 
cision, and, rising from the table, he 
desired Aaron to follow him. They 
were about to quit the inn when 
they met, at the very door-step, the 
poor orphan protected by Pops. She 
had followed him from London, 
having been harsbly treated by Jo- 
sephine, of whom she had had causé 
to complain. When the poor girl 
saw Aaron, she uttered a shriek, 
and covering her face with her hands, 
turned from the door. 

“ Eleanor!” said Cox, “ girl— 
what brought you here?”—he add- 
ed sternly, “I wish we badn’t met.” 

“ I_I couldn’t stay in London, 
sir—I—I came to find my father,” 
for so she used to call honest little 
Michael. 

“ You'll find him if you come with 
me,” said Cox, “I am going to him.” 
The girl, avoiding the glance of the 
Jew, followed Cox in silence. They 
soon reached the hall, and were 
ushered before Mr Mace, at the mo- 
ment listening to a pathetic address 
by Pops, who was counsel for his 
wife against Miss Boss. 

“ Father—father,” cried the girl, 
unable to contain herself, and run- 
ning and embracing him. 

“What! Nelly—dear little Nelly,” 
cried Pops, kissing her again and ° 
again with a loud smack, in defiance 
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ef the Mayor, who continued to cry 
“ silence in the court.” 

“ Yes—any body before his own 
flesh and blood;” said Mrs Pops, 
looking on disdainfully at the caresses 
of Pops, who, however, returned 
to the defence of his wife, pleading 
with such pathos, that Mr Mace 
called the whole party a pack of 
fools, and desired them to behave 
better for the future. The damaged 
mahogany and broken china were to 
be settled in private with the land- 
lerd. The party were about to re- 
tire, when Mr Cox—whose sudden 
appearance had sufficiently surprised 
his servants present—stood forth 
and begged that the girl might be 
detained. 

“ Eleanor?” asked Pops, with 
wondering eyes. ‘ What for?” 

“ For robbery!” answered Cox. 

** Robbery,” shrieked the girl, and 
fell as motionless upon the floor, as 
though a bullet had struck her heart, 

* Ellen—Nell—if this be true—no 
it isn’t—and yet—oh, Lord! oh, 
Lord! if it should ”"—exclaimed Mi- 
chael, and he turned a ghastly white, 
and his teeth chattered. 

“She has robbed that gentleman,” 
pointing to Cheek, ‘‘ in whose ser- 
vice she was employed, of twenty 
pounds!” 

“ She!” cried the astounded 
Cheek; “ Not of a singie penny.” 

“Mr Cheek, you are not aware 
that the strong-chest has been open- 
ed—the money taken out—and, as 
you here perceive—the thief de- 
camped from Lendon.” 

«« Nelly—Nelly—speak—say it’s 
a lie—tell me—one word—say, a 
lie—or my heart will break,” and 
tears rolled down the cheeks of Mi- 
ehael. ‘‘ You hear what they say, 
Nell ?—they call you thief !—Is it 
true? Is it true?” 

“ No, father—as God looks down 
upon me, no!” and the poor girl put 
her hair from her eyes, wiped her 
tears, and turning her head to meet 
the glance of Cox, stood silent and 
erect to hear him. 

Cox, though evidently affected by 
the situation of the girl, and some- 
what staggered by the dignity with 
which she met the charge, stated 
that, as the friend of Mr Cheek, he 
had some interest in the property— 
that Aaron, his servant, had given the 
alarm of the theft and robbery, the 
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box being found on the premises, 
robbed of its contents—that Eleauor 
alone had free access to it—and that 
before the theft was discovered she 
had secretly quitted London, and 
had been apprehended as a fugitive 
but a few minutes since. Mrs Pops, 
when called upon for her evidence, 
stated that Eleanor had returned 
home one evening apparently in 
great agitation—that the same even- 
ing she had left the house, and that 
she had heard no more of her until 
the present meeting; she herself 
being induced to quit London in 
consequence of the “ scandalous 
business” between her husband and 
her ungrateful pupil. Poor Eleanor 
heard all this with the face of death; 
but when Aaron was required to 
give his testimony, sobbing violently, 
she fell upon the neck of Michael. 
The Jew gave his evidence, never 
halting fur a word: swore to his 
finding the open chest, aud to his 
immediate communication of the 
fact to Mr Cox. 

“ And now, my little girl,” said 
Mace, softened by her piteous wail- 
ing—“ now, my litile girl, what have 
you to say?” 

“ Oh, Lord! oh, Lord!” ejaculat- 
ed Michael. ‘ Now, Nelly—dear 
Nelly!” 

“Tam innocent, sir,’ said Elea- 
nor; “if Ido not speak the truth, 
may I fall dead before you.” 

“ But why—why,” asked the 
Mayor, “ did you quit London?” 

Eleanor turned to answer. She 
was about to speak, when her eye 
met the eye of Aaron; her throat 
and face were dyed scarlet, and she 
exclaimed convulsively, her clench- 
ed hands directed towards the Jew, 
“ He knows—he knows !” 

Aaron meekly answered that he 
knew nothing—he had told all, upon 
his conscience; and sorry he was to 
be obliged to do it, but he had told 
all. 

“ Then you positively charge this 
young creature with theft; you 
would have me send her to jail?” 

Eleanor clung to Michael, stifling 
her sobs; the tears poured down 
Michael’s face; Mrs Pops became 
softened—Miss Boss wept—the iron- 
master’s eyes twinkled—and Cheek 
tried to cough down his rising emo- 
tion. 

“ What am I to do?” exclaimed 
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the watery Mayor, in great per- 
plexity, his sympathies fighting hard 
for the accused. 

“ There’s some mistake — there 
must be some mistake,” cried Pops. 
* Only let me get to London—give 
me time, your worship, for the sake 
of my poor Nelly: an orphan, sir— 
a poor orphan—a thing without a 
friend in the world except myself— 
a creature full of goodness—a help- 
Tess lamb, left in this hard world to 
—to——time, sir! for the love of 
God, sir, time!” and Michael hugged 
the girl in his arms; and Josephine 
embraced her too, and cried out- 
right. 

“If the charge is persisted in,” 
said Mace, “ I have but one course; 
however, we will have another exa- 
mination to-morrow.” 

“ And Nelly—you wouldn’t put 
her in a jail till——I tell you, sir, 
you’d kill the dear chiid,” cried 
Michael. 

“ What security can I have that 
she ”—— 

“ T’ll be bound in all my farm for 
her,” said a fine young yeoman pre- 
sent—* 1 will, indeed, Mr Mayor ; 
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for I’m sure she’s as innocent as any 
nestling.” 

“ Well—I—Gullet, let your wife 
take care of her for to-night. Mind, 
Ihold you answerable for her ap- 
pearance to-morrow. I am afraid 
I'm straining a little—but really she 
is so young; and if looks be any 
thing—I well, mind you're an- 
swerable,’ said Mace to the con- 
stable. 

“ IT tell you, Til be answerable, 
Mr Mayor, to the last penny I have. 
Poor thing! there’s black work 
somewhere,” said the young far- 
mer. 

“There is—there is,” cried Mi- 
chael ; ‘‘ God bless you, sir, for your 
good thoughts of my poor Nelly. 
There now, Joe”’—and Pops ad- 
dressed his wife—‘‘ go with her— 
comfort her—talk to her, and Til 
see you by-and-by.” Eleanor was 
accompanied to the consiable’s house 
by Mrs Pops; Cox retired with 
Aaron to his inn, informing Cheek 
and Michael that he wished to give 
them audience there; and the iron- 
roaster offered Miss Boss his arm to 
the street. 
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“ Mr Pops, pray stay a minute— 
and, Sandford,” and the Mayor ad- 
dressed himself te the young far- 
-mer, “ don’t you go. The girl, it 
seems, is not your daughter?” said 
Mace, earnestly addressing Michael. 

** Poor heart! no!” said Pops; 
* but I don’t know if she isn’t some- 
times dearer to me. Well, well; 
some of us are sent roughly enough 
into this world, and roughly enough 
some of us are handled.” 

“ You knew the parents of the 
girl,” said the farmer. 

“ | knew her father, poor fellow! 
You see, it was all on a matter of 
business, and I—but it is rather a 
secret. Poor heart! she couldn’t 
help it, and I’ve never let her know 
who was her father.” 

“ And why not?” asked Mace. 

“ Because, sir, I think it would 
kill her. I’m sure she’s such a gen- 
tle, high-minded thing, that she’d 
pine and waste away with the know- 
ledge—she’d feel the shame in her 
blood, though not a heart in the 
world beats with better.” 


“ Pray tell us, sir,” said Sandford, 
“from whence she comes? I pledge 
my secrecy; and my friend, Mr 
Mayor, can be as close as the grave. 
Who is she?” 

‘** About thirteen years ago, I was 
sent to a men condemned to die. 
He had done that which perhaps de- 
serves death; though, for my part, 
I think death for him who dies 
hardly a punishment at ail. What 
is it to be snugly put to bed out of 
ali the trouble about us? No, sir; 
the punishment is upon the poor 
souls who stand broken-hearted at 
the grave, not upon him sleeping 
soundly at the bottom.” 

“ But the girl—Eleanor ?” asked 
the farmer. 

“JT tell you, I went to her father 
on business. He had been a thriv- 
ing—they said, an honest man. 
Well, troubles fell like rain upon 
him: he was cheated, robbed where 
he had placed most confidence—he 
was turned out of house and. home 
—lost his wife—took to loose com- 
pany—fell from step to step—and, 
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get the first time Isawhim. It was 
a beautiful summer’s night, and he 
was seated in a bench in the court- 
yard. There were still the remains 
of better days in his face. He sat 
in his frieze jacket and leather cap, 
with his arms crossed, looking down 
upon a child—it was Eleanor—seat- 
ed at his feet. She was about 
three years old, no more; and so 
beautiful, so innocent—she looked, I 
may say, a piece of holiness, ay, a 
bit of religion new from God! It 
was an awful thing to see that child 
in a place for felons. A little angel 
playing in the furnace! There sat 
the baby at the feet of its dying 
father ; and there, turning up its 
blessed little face to the face of the 
murderer, it struck its toy—a doll 
given to it by the keeper's wife— 
against the fetters of its father, and 
smiled, and laughed, and crowed at 
the ringing music. The sound went 
into my heart like a sword—I was 
sick, and reeled again.” 

“And the wretched man,” said 
the young farmer, his lips trembling 
at the picture of the artist. 

“He looked down upon the child, 
and the colour of his face turned 
with the agony of his soul. For 
some time his lips moved, but I 
could hear no voice. Atlast I heard 
him—‘ Yes, Nelly, yes—they’ll hang 
your father; and you will go to the 
workhouse—and you will be flung 
like a weed into the world—and 
you will grow beautiful as your own 
blessed mother; and you will be 
wronged, betrayed; made a thing of 
shame; and life will be to youa 
misery ; and you will curse the hour 
of your birth, and you will curse the 
father that begot you, and you will 
lie down in wretchedness and pray 
for death, and death will not find 
you. Oh, God! Oh,God! who will 
protect you.’” 

“Poor wretch,” cried Sandford, 
weeping. 

“ Well, sir, to shorten the story; 
that night little Nelly slept with my 
child. We have had three since 
then, and if sometimes their share 
of bread and butter has been less 
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at last, in a night fray, a man was 
killed. Eleanor’s father was ”>—— 
“ A murderer!” exclaimed Sand- 
ford, with irrepressible horror—“ the 
father of that girl a”—— 
“Even so, sir—I shall never for- 
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because divided among five, I think 
the little has done them as much 
good as if it had been more. And 
Nelly—a thief! oh, Mr Mayor!” 

Mace sat, his eyes swimming in 
tears. ‘ Well—well,” he contrived 
to speak—“ we must see—to-mor- 
row,’ and Pops, broken-hearted, 
quitted the hall, Sandford walking 
home with the Mayor, resolved to 
delay his departure from the town 
until, as he said, ‘right was done to 
that poor girl.” 

Michael bent his way towards the 
Blue Lion, in obedience to the com- 
mands of Cox, to whom, after some 
talk, he privately showed the result of 
his mission, in the portrait of Kemp, 
which he had restored from the iu- 
jury committed upon it by the vanity 
of the original. 1t was of little avail, 
however, that Cox flattered the cuu- 
ning of the artist: his professional 
pride was, for the time, dead; killed 
by the sorrow he felt for his dear 
little Nell. It was remarkable that 
Leir did not show himself, but re- 
tired early to bed; assuring the 
waiter that the fatigues of the jour- 
ney, with the anxiety he suffered on 
account of the girl—and who could 
think that such an innocent-looking 
thing could be a thief !—disposed 
him for nothing but his bed. Cox, 
softened by the concern of Michael, 
bitterly regretted the part he had 
taken in the business. “However, 
let the worst come to the worst, 
Michael,” said the man of the elixir, 
* we can quash the evidence, and su 
she’s sure to be acquitted.” 

** Acquitted; and in that way! no, 
sir—no ; as you have gone so far, as 
you have charged her before the 
whole world—before the world you 
shall try to prove it—and then, if 
you fail—the Lord fergive you, Mr 
Cox, for your persecution of my 
poor orphan!” Michael was dea! 
to the remonstrances of his employ- 
er, and quitted the room supperless 
for his bed. 

“You can’t sleep in your old 
apartment to-night, sir,” said the 
chambermaid; and she proceedei 
to inform Pops, that after the tumult 
of the morning, new company had 
arrived, and his room was occupied. 
“ But there was a double bedded 
room where, for one night, he might 
be accommodated.” Pups was in no 
humour to contest a point which at 
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ordinary times would have raised 
his soul of fire; therefore saying 
nothing, but drawing a heavy sigh, 
he followed the chambermaid to the 
double-bedded room. With a dum- 
pish heart Pops went to bed, where 
he lay tossing to and fro, worn and 
sleepless. In this state Cheek visited 
him, opening the door with extreme 
caution. He came with words of 
comfort on his tongue, and a glass 
of brandy and water in his hand. 
“Are you awake, Michael?” said 
Isaac. 

“ How do you think Icould sleep?” 
said Pops. 

“Ttheught you couldn’t, and so I 
thought I’d bring you something to 
cheat you into a slumber,” and Isaac 
sat beside the bed, offering the 
brandy and water. 

“ This is no time for drink- 
ing,” said Michael, and he took the 

lass. 

“ Right, Michael—it isn’t,’ and 
Isaac received the empty glass, 
which he replenished from a bottle 
providently brought with him. 
‘‘ However, it’s no use weeping— 
I suppose I shall find water in the 
room?” 

“ A jug-full in the corner,” replied 
Pops, despondingly. 

“No, Michael”—and Isaac pos- 
sessed himself of the water, and 
“craftily qualified” the alcohol— 
“this is no time for drinking. It’s a 
hard thing to suspect a man, but I’m 
quite certain that that Jew is a mon- 
strous thief.” 

“ As you say, Isaac, it’s hard—very 
hard to have an uncharitable opi- 
nion, but as sure as | lie in this bed 
he’s a villain.” 

“ They can’t prove any thing 
against the girl—that’s one comfort,” 
said Isaac, and he drank with an air 
of satisfaction. 

“No matter for that—it’s a blot 
upon her,” said Michael, and he 
sighed and drank again. 

“ As the world goes,” cried Isaac, 
with the bearing of a philosopher, 
“a blot or two doesn’t make us all 
black. And if—who the devil’s 
that?” asked Cheek, hearing snores 
proceeding from the other bed. 

« Hush!” and Pops raised him- 
self up—“ the candle—look !” 

Cheek took the candle, and softly 
crossed the room; looked through 
the curtains—started back—set the 
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candle down again—took the extin- 
guisher—dropt it on the light—set 
himself in the chair by Pops—griped 
his arm—and whispered, “ Aaron, 
the Jew!” 

“ Aaron! the girl never told me 
that.” 

“Hush! Oh, Michael, row he’s 
asleep, you can’t think what a thief 
he looks.” 

‘“ Are you sure he’s asleep,” asked 
Pops. “Are you sure ”—again the 
Jew snored, and began to mutter. 
“ I'd give a penny,” said Michael, 
‘for a peep into his brain.” 

“T dare say it’s a show that 
would be worth the money—though, 
when all’s said, I dare say there’s 
few of us would like to let our 
neighbour have a look.” 

“ Iv’s no use—fight as you vill— 
I vill have you,’—muttered Aaron. 

* Silence, Isaac—the devil’s talk- 
ing in him.” 

‘Damn the key—it von’t fit,” 
cried the dreamer. 

“Do you hear that?” cried Pops, 
nearly breathless with anxiety. “Oh 
good Belzebub, a little more—only 
a little!” 

* Only twenty pounds—only 
twenty,’ and Aaron groaned in bis 
sleep. “Ha! ha! you may cry— 
who'll believe you?” 

“ Tsaac, do you hear that? Do you 
hear?” Michael looked about the 
room—for the moon shone glorious- 
ly through the window,—and per- 
ceived that Isaac was gone. Mi- 
chael immediately got out of bed, 
and approached the bed of the Jew, 
“ Tl make him confess, or I'll dig it 
out of his throat with my nails,” 
mumbled Pops, as he walked on tip- 
toe towards the sleeper. He flung 
the curtains apart, and shrunk back 
at sight of the Jew; his face was so 
convulsed—and his hands fixed, like 
the hands of a drowning man, inthe 
clothes, His face was bathed in 
sweat—his tongue worked in his 
mouth—and his whole body heaved 
and writhed, as if a burning poison 
were in his veins. The spectacle 
fixed Michael powerless to the spot: 
for a moment a touch of compassion 
visited his heart, and he moved to 
wake the dreamer from the bed of 
hell on which he suffered,—and then 
Michael thought of the poor orphan, 
and paused. 

* Only twenty—vell—she did it— 
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I'll swear she did it ”—cried the Jew; 
and Michael, like a roused tiger, was 
about to leap upon his breast, when 
he heard the door open behind him, 
and looking, saw Isaac and Cox ap- 
pear. “T’ll swear she did it,” re- 
peated Aaron, as they entered the 
room, and Michael and Cox ex- 
changed looks—after a pause, Mi- 
chael quited the bed, and joined 
the listeners. ‘“ Have you heard 
enough?” said he exultingly to 
Cox. 

“ And they hanged him for it! 
And he began with thieving—look— 
see how he swings reund to me— 
no, no—I can’t stand it—hark, how 
the irons creak! Hark! hark!”— 
and the dreamer fought in the bed 
as if possessed; and then, by de 
grees, became less violent, and at 
length, with a long-drawn sigh, 
awoke. The next instant, he utter- 
ed a piercing shriek, and leapt up in 
his bed, and roared like a maniac. 
** See—he’s there—he follows me— 
his whole face laughs at me! mercy! 
mercy ! I’m de thief! my God! my 
God! mercy!” 

The hearers ran to the bed, and 
found the Jew in a state of insensi- 
bility. He lay like stone upon the 
pillow—his teeth set, and his hands 
clenched. The landlord, for he had 
been brought to the door by Cheek, 
turned from the bed in the direction 
of an opposite table, when he gave 
a loud scream, and crying “ Kemp! 
Kemp!” fell upon the floor. The 
horror of the landlerd accounted for 


Cuap. 


This shall be ashort chapter; but 


we trust a satisfactory one. What 
became of poor Eleanor? We carenot 
to describe the whole process of the 
courtship, but certain it is, that in 
time she became the wife of Richard 
Sandford, a flourishing farmer. And 
what—it may be asked, befell Miss 
Margaretta Boss? (We would fain 
speak of the ladies first). Did she 
marry Pig, the ironmaster? No: but 
he died, leaving her a very pretty 
annuity: Nay, more, he dedicated to 
her his second editicn of the His- 
tory of the Origin and Progress of 
Cribbage, superseding his dedica- 
tion to the first issue to an officer’s 
widow, and supplanting the widow’s 
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the last ravings of the Jew, who, wak- 
ing, beheld on the table the wax head 
ot Kemp—finished tothelife—placed 
there by the artist before he went to 
bed, and coming out in terrible 
reality in the moonlight. The 
handkerchief which Michael had 
thrown over it, had been accident- 
ally removed by Isaac in his search 
for the water-jug. The landlord 
was taken down stairs; and by the 
advice of Cox, the door was locked 
upon the Jew. 

Pops would, at the instant, have 
run to the mayor, but was over- 
ruled by the authority of Cox, who 
insisted that the business should be 
deferred until the morning. The 
morning came, and Pops ran to Gul- 
let, the constable, to come and take 
into custody Aaron the Jew. 

‘Why, you see,” said Gullet, 
* he’s gota little the start of us—for 
he was seen two hours ago on the 
top of the —— coach.” 

The information of Gullet was 
perfectly true. Oncoming to him- 
self, Aaron, either smitten by com- 
punction, or half conscious of the 
revealings of the past night, lowered 
himself from the window into the 
street, and made his escape. His 
destined victim—she had repelled 
his offered villany in a way that left 
him nothing but the savage hope of 
destroying her good name—was re- 
stored to the arms cf Michael, well- 
nigh mad with joy at her deliver- 
ance, and wholly wild at the escape 
of the Jew. 
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portrait as an “illustrious player,” 
with a highly-finished engraving of 
Margaretta. And did the gentle 
Boss live and die unnoticed? No: 
she married Isaac Cheek: it will be 
remembered that on his first inter- 
view he was seriously struck by her: 
he had the bruise for a week. The 
marriage was a most happy one; 
chiefly,as Michael would say, because 
the courtship began at the proper end. 
For Michael, assisted by Sandford, 
became the whole and sole pos- 
sessor of the property; and, to the 
great grief of many historical paint- 
ers, is making a rapidfortune as a 
‘man of wax.” 
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SUMMER SKETCHES BY DELTA. 
No. I. 
- LOVE, MUSIC, AND MOONLIGHT. 
I. 


*Twas on a balmy eve of June, 

While softly gleamed the rising moon 
Above a pillowing cloud, whose snow 
Seemed bathed in that celestial glow— 
All sounds of earth and air were mute, 
When first I heard thy silvery lute; 
Bright was the eve, and blest the hour 
When first I saw thee, beauty’s flower. 


II. 
The calm, the scene, the fairy tone— 

Into my thoughts like light have gone; 
Entranced lay earth ; the stars around 

Blue heaven seemed twinkling to the sound ; 
As floated far the notes along, | 

The blackbird hushed his evening song ; 
The murmuring stream and rippling sea 
Grew still, and listened, envying thee. 


Ill. 
Oh what an ecstasy, that night, 

Kind fate bestowed to sound and sight— 
The sight was what we meet, perchance, 
Only in page of old romance ; 

The sound was like the lovelorn breeze, 
That steals at night to woo the trees; 
And, mingling, both made poor earth seem 
Not man’s abode, but fancy’s dream. 


Iv. 
There beauty’s circling zone subdued 
The spirit to love’s melting mood; 
The radiant and the rare combined 
Of sin and grief the sense to blind; 
No gloomy doubts or dreams oppressed 
The bright elysium of the breast; 
And off flew sorrow, like the grey 
Of twilight from the glance of day! 


* Ve 
Floated the elfin music fine 
Through network of the eglantine, 
While moonbeams pierced the leaves between 
To see thee—and to make thee seen; 
And there thou stood’st, all glowing bright 
With alabaster brow of light, 
As ’twere an angel come to see 
What thing a world like ours can be ! 
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No. Il. 
THE RAINBOW. 


I. 
Foreboding gioom o’erspread the summer plain, 
Dim was the sky, and silence reigned profound; 
Quivered the aspens, while the big hot rain, 
Commixed with hail, began to patter round. 


Il. 
The giant spirit of the storm was raised 
Sublime upon the forehead of the cloud, 
Vaiting his beck, the sheeted lightnings blazed, 
And pealed the rolling thunders long and loud. 


Ill. 
Earth, answering to the shadowy hues above, 
In sombre loneliness was overcast; 
Down from the mountain gullies madly strove 
The streams, and crashed the green boughs in the blast. 


Iv. 
Long raged the storm and raved; its lurid dye 
Mantling both earth and heaven with aspect wild; 
At length the chaos cleared, and azure sky, 
Even like young day, when born of darkness, smiled. 


v. 
Like armies from a battle field, the mass 
Of scattered clouds dispersed, and left a calm 
Upon the lake, whose bosom shone like glass,— 
Upon the wild-flowers breathing out their balm. 


VI. 

The turmoil of the elements had ceased, 
Above the sea the sun was shining fair ; 

I gazed and gazed, then turned me to the east, 
And lo! the rainbow in its pride was there ! 


VII. 

As shone that arch, reflected in the sea 
White with commotion in the recent strife, 

I thought of thee, beloved, I thought of thee, 
The sunbow mid the tempests of my life. 


VIII. 
Mid blasts and clouds the sun withdraws his form, 
And leaves the world to desolation’s blight; 
The rainbow heralds the departing storm, 
But thou endurest it—for ever bright! 


No. III. 
STARLIGHT RETROSPECTIONS. 


I. 
Upon this column—overthrown 
By giant Time’s unsparing hand, 
Where lichens spring and moss is strewn 
Over the desert land— 
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I rest alone, and fix mine eye, 
With feelings of sublime delight, 
On Time’s resplendent galaxy, 
The studded arch of night. 
How awful is the might of Him, 
Who stretched the skies from pole to pole! 
And breathed through chaos waste and dim, 
Creation’s living soul ! 
A thousand worlds are glowing round, 
And thousands more than sight can trace 
Revolve throughout the vast profound, 
And fill the realms of space. 
Then what is man? It ill befits 
That such should hear or heed the prayer— 
Lip-mockery of the worm that sits 
Within the scorner’s chair ! 


Il. 
There are no clouds to checker night ; 
The winds are hushed, the skies serene 
And nature outlined darkly bright, 
Is still distinctly seen. 
Remotest ocean’s tongue is heard, 
Declaiming to his island shores; 
And wails the lonely water-bird, 
From yonder marshy moors. 
This is the realm of solitude; 
A season, and ascene for thought, 
When melancholy well may brood 
On years, that now are not— 
On syren years, whose witchery smiled, 
Ere time had leagued the heart with strife, 
The Eden of this earthly wild— 
The paradise of life. 
They feign, who tell us, wealth can strike 
In to the thornless paths of bliss; 
Alas! its best is Judas-like, 
To sell us with a kiss. 


Ill. 

Ambition is a gilded toy, 
A baited hook, a trap of guile ; 

Alluring only to destroy, 
And mocking with a smile. 

Alas! for what hath youth exchanged, 
The garden of its vernal prime ? 

Is Care—Sin—Sorrow—more estranged, 
More gently lenient Time ? 

Doth Friendship quaff from bow] more deep: 
Bathes hope in more delightful streams: 

Comes Love to charm the pillowed sleep 
With brighter, holier dreams? 

Alas! the ship of life is steered 
More boldly to the central main, 

Only to cope with tempests feared— 
Lightning, and wind, and rain ! 

Around lurks shipwreck ; hidden rocks 
Beneath the billows darkling lie; 

Death threatens in the breaker’s shocks 
And thunder-cloven sky! 


Iv. 
Hearken to Truth. Though joys remain, 
And friends unchanged and faithful prove,— 
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The heart can never love again, 
As when it learned to love. 
O! ne’er shall manhood’s bosom feel 
The raptures boyhood felt of yore; 
Nor fancy lend, nor life reveal 
Such faéry landscapes more ! 
Above the head when tempests break, 
When Cares flit round on ebon wing, 
When Hope, o’er being’s troubled lake, 
No sunny gleam can fling ; 
When Passion’s flame no longer burns ; 
And Griefs distract, and Fears annoy, 
Then Retrospection fondly turns 
To long departed joy ;— 
The visions brought by sleep; the dreams 
By scarce-awakened daylight brought, 
And reveries by silvan streams, 
And mountains far remote. 


Vv. 
Elysium’s hues have fled; the joy 
Of youth departs on seraph wing; 
Soon breezes from the Pole destroy 
The opening blooms of Spring! 
We gaze around us; earth seems bright 
With flowers and fruit, the skies are blue; 
The bosom flutters with delight, 
And deems the pageant true :— 
Then lo! a tempest darkles o’er 
The summer plain, and waveless sea, 
Lash the hoarse billows on the shore ;— 
Fall blossoms from the tree ;— 
Star after star is quenched,—the night 
Of blackness gathers round in strife ;— 
And storms howl o’er a scene of blight ;— 
Can such be human life ? 
Expanding beauties charm the heart, 
The garden of our life is fair ; 
But in a few short years we start, 
To find a desert there! 


vi. 
Stars! far above that twinkling rol],— 

Stars! so resplendent, yet serene,— 
Ye look (ah! how unlike the soul) 

As ye have ever been: 
In you ’tis sweet to read at eve 

The themes of youth’s departed day, 
Call up the past, and fondly grieve 

O’er what hath waned away,— 
The faces that we see no more ; 

The friends whom Fate hath doomed to roam, 
Or silence, through Death’s iron door, 

Called to his cheerless home. 
Oh that the heart again were young; 

Oh that the feelings were as kind, 
Artless, and innocent ; the tongue 

The oracle of mind. 
Oh that the sleep of Night were sweet, 

Gentle as childhood’s sleep hath been, 
When Angels, as from Jacob’s feet, 

Seared earth and heaven between. 
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VII. 
What once hath been no more can be— 
*Tis void, ’tis visionary all; 
The past hath joined eternity— 
It comes not at the call. 
No!—worldly thoughts, and selfish ways 
Have banished Truth, to rule instead ; 
We, dazzled by a meteor-blaze, 
Have run where Folly led. 
Yet happiness was found not there— 
The spring-bloom of the heart was shed; 
We turned from Nature’s face, though fair, 
To muse upon the dead ! 
As dewdrops, from the sparry cave 
Trickling, new properties impart, 
A tendency Life’s dealings have 
To petrify the heart. 
There is an ecstasy in thought, 
A soothing warmth, a — pain; 
Away ! such dreams were best forgot,— 
They shall not rise again ! 





LOST INNOCENCE. 


A SLEEPING babe into my hands was given, 
Transparent with pure health; and bright, and warm 
With dear new life. Well cradled on my arm 
It slept serene, the delicate bloom of sleep 

All the ripe rounded cheek with tint of heaven 
Suffusing. O’er the place began to creep 
Stillness, that was not broken but to hear 

The sweet low measure of that precious song, 
That poureth such rich comfort in the ear, 

Of the low bending mother, and her fear 
Persuadeth to remit—all the night long 
Watching in sickness. On the little breast 
One soft round arm and graceful curling hand 
In dimpled luxury did calm repose, 

And with the little bosom fell and rose— 

The other with meek action upward went, 
Whereof one finger, pointing from the rest, 
On the plump lips—the pouting lips, was prest— 
Lips pouting all for fulness of content,— 

And pressing so, appeared as it bespoke 

Much need of silenee, and bid understand 
That such a pretty slumber might demand 
With no rude sound to be untimely broke. 


So couched the rosy sleeper, and a glow 
Of loveliness on all around did throw, 
That of such beauty had I never dreamed ;— 
So recent from the hands of God it seemed, 
And such a grace, and such a modesty, 
And such a gift of heavenly purity 
Endued it sleeping. Holy was the calm. Then I, 
Waving a blessing o’er that lowly head, 
“ Great Lord, thou’st given us much,” I rising said, 
** Thou’st given thy creatures noble gies and fair, 
Honour, and power, and bright intelligence,— 
Yet sure with Innocence can none compare ; 
All, all is wanting—wanting innocence. 
Oh, to thy wisdom if it seemeth best, 
Then leave us Innocence--and take the rest,” 
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CHLORIS ASLEEP. 


1. 
As Chloris lay asleeping 
Beneath a willow weeping, 


Whose leaves did vie in keeping 


Pert Pheebus from her face, 
Young Zephyr,—as I ween, 
Impatient for that scene,— 
Came trembling in between, 

And rustled in the place. 
But when the nymph he saw, 
O ercome with secret awe, 
He whisp’ring did withdraw 

Behind the trees again, 
And there, the boughs among, 
With reverential song 
Of sighs and murmurs, long 

Went uttering all his pain. 
But courting and manceuvre 
And all could never move her 

From that sweet repose. 


2. 

Then burnt the jealous sun 
At seeing what was done, 
And quickly he begun 

To wrestle with the shade, 
And he watch’d every chance 
Like a hero of romance, 
With his beam for a lance, 

Till a passage so he made. 
And though a moment more 
And the happy time was o’er, 
And the branches as before 


Veil’d her beauty from his sight, 


Yet did he swiftly reach her, 


And he kiss’d the lovely creature, 


And ran o’er every feature 
In a tremor of delight. 


But courting and maneuvre 
And all could never move her 
From that sweet repose. 
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Then a gay little brook, 
Running by, courage took, 
And he filled all the nook 
With his amorous voice, 
And in tones low and sweet 
He began her to greet, 
And in flowing at her feet 
Vow'd ever to rejoice. 
From afar in the glade, 
Echo sent him, he said, 
To arouse the sweet maid 
From that long long rest, 
For since Chloris slept on 
Her music was all gone, 
And lost was the tone 
She had aye lov’d best. 
But flattery and maneuvre, 
And all could never move her 
From that sweet repose. 


4, 


Then blossom was in love, 
Looking down from above ;— 
Against it he strove, 

But was vanquish’d soon; 
For the charm it increas’d, 
Till at last quite opprest, 

He sunk on her breast 

In a rapturous swoon. 

But courting and manceuvre 
And all could never move her 
From that sweet repose. 


5. 
But as Chloris lay asleeping 
Beneath the willow weeping, 
Young Ctesiphon was creeping 
All gently to the place ;— 


For aspirit that day 


Had told him where she lay, 

And love led the way 
With a stealthy pace. 

Then, Brook, give over feigning, 

And, Zephyr, leave complaining, 

And, Sun, no more be straining 
For a kiss from without; 

And you, saucy blossom, 

Come, leave my Chloris bosom ;— 

But your leaves, ye trees,—dispose ’em 
In curtains round about. 

So may the gods approve her, 

Only Ctesiphon could move her 
From that sweet repose. 
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THE WAR OF SPARTACUS. 


A HISTORICAL EPISODE. 


We have extracted the following 
episodical fragment of history chiefly 
from the works of Plutarch, Livy, 
and Sallust. The hero of it is pers 
haps less known than any character 
really so distinguished of Pagan 
times. He was one of those who, 
failing of final success, lose the 
major part of the glory of their se- 
parate and astonishing advances 
towards it. As an escaped rebel 
slave, gathering around himself other 
slaves and objects of the most des- 
pised condition, and daring to brave 
the majesty of the republic of Rome, 
he was regarded by the Romaa au- 
thorities, people, and historians, with 
the utmost contempt. His suc- 


cesses, arising partly therefrom, 
but principally from the great qua- 
lities he possessed and displayed of 
perfect prudence and hardihood, 
extorted, it is true, for a while, ad- 


miration from terror. But the in- 
terval during which this lasted was 
too short to insure its fair transmis- 
sion to the page of history. The 
exploits of Spartacus are conse- 
quently smothered upin the Roman 
annals ; and it is only here and there 
that we get glimpses, unwillingly 
imparted, of his real greatness. 
Except to a student of history, his 
name, as a hero, is hardly familiar. 
We think, therefore, that a brief 
notice of his life and career will be 
acceptable to our readers. Cer- 
tainly the bare and meagre recital of 
his achievements, all that the his- 
torians above named enable us to 
furnish, shows him to have been a 
very great man. From a gladiator 
and runaway slave, he started at 
once into a consummate general. 
We see in every one of his great 
deeds that it was not to fortune but 
to conduct he owed his successes. 
All his actions seemed to belie his 
origin. Instead of becoming a re- 
nowned robber, as might have been 
expected from his previous condi- 
tion, he erected himself from the 
very commencement of his enter- 
prises, and with means the most 
ridiculously insignificant, into the 
antagonist of the power of Rome. 


What he designed gives us even a 
nobler conception of his vaulting 
mind \than what he accomplished ; 


-and he exhibited particularly this 


mark of heroic superiority, viz.: 
that victory the most dazzling never 
disturbed the sobriety of his judg- 
ment, or made him relinquish, for 
transient triumphs, projects more 
difficult, in which lasting results 
could alone have been established. 
We may almost say, that in the fol- 
lowing sketch we have disinterred a 
most remarkable character. There 
is displayed in it, we imagine, some- 
thing of Wat Tyler and something 
of Napoleon, but the traits which 
most offend and revolt us in the two 
last named worthies, are not appa- 
rent in the Greek hero. We regret 
only that we have been able to do 
little more than follow the mere 
series of events of which he was 
the grand evoker. The picturesque 
and romance of his life are left 
nearly, if not altogether, to the ima- 
gination. We give, however, the 
crude materials for high-wrought 
fancy to deal with, and to mould 
and to build up into splendid his- 
toric fiction. 

Spartacus, the hero of one of the 
most stirring episodes in Roman 
history, was a man of low origin; 
he belonged to a family of shep- 
herds; he was born in Spartica, a 
little bourg of Thrace, from which 
place he has taken his name. The 
qualities he possessed were so 
heroic, that Plutarch declares he 
should be regarded rather as a true 
Greek than as a barbarian. Accord- 
ing to the account of Ceecilius, in 
his history of the servile war, Spar- 
tacus was taken prisoner, brought to 
Rome, and sold for a slave in the 
year of the city 670. He remained 
not, however, long in this condition ; 
he undertook not only to set him- 
self free, but to break the chains of 
the slaves, his companions. And he 
succeeded. As an incitement to 
his difficult enterprise, it is said, 
that he recollected a circumstance 
which had happened him in his boy- 
hood in his own country, from which 
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his wife, who was skilled in divina- 
tion, had prophesied to him success 
in all his undertakings. Whilst 
sleeping one day in the sun, a ser- 
pent had twined itself about his neck, 
and, waving its flaunting crest over 
his head, had glided away without 
doing him any harm. Being free, 
he became a soldier, but was after- 
wards retaken and sold for a gladia- 
tor. He now became perfect in 
athletic exercises, and in fierceness, 
in magnanimity, and in wily courage. 
Escaping a second time, he took 
with him seventy of his companions, 
and was by the consent of all made 
their captain. This band first armed 
themselves from a public cook-shop 
with spits and other culinary wea- 
pons; they afterwards fell in with 
some waggon loads of gladiators, 
which they took, and thus provided 
themselves with swords and shields; 
finally they overcame a small body 
of military, so became more perfect- 
ly equipped. They were soon join- 
ed by other fugitives and adventur- 
ous mountaineers, and amounted in 
pumber to more than two hundred. 
The Preetor, Claudius Pulcher, was 
sent with three thousand men to 
extirpate this horde, as it was 
thought, of robbers. But Spartacus 
had never, even from the beginning, 
entertained an idea of assuming a 
brigand character. His views were 
more loftily ambitious. Instead of 
fleeing from the formidable armed 
force sent against him, he prepared 
to resist and overcome it. He took 
post for this purpose on the precipi- 
tous steeps of Mount Vesuvius, of 
which the fires were then thought 
to be burnt out, where he could not 
be attacked but with great disad- 
vantage. Claudius Pulcher, on ar- 
riving before this strong position, 
resolved to risk no action till the 
enemy—driven down by hunger— 
should descend to the plain—and 
he pitched his camp at the foot of 
the mountain. Spartacus watched 
his adversary’s movements ; and, 
knowing the impossibility of long 
holding out where he was, he resol- 
ved to take advantage of the Roman 

neral’s manifest contempt of him- 
self and his followers. For this pur- 
pose he had a quantity of the sup- 
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plest vine branches cut, and by twist- 
ing and uniting these together, a 
species of rope was formed, by 
which, in the dead of the night, he 
and his men let themselves, without 
noise, down into one of the amplest 
hollows at the mountain’s base. The 
camp of Claudius Pulcher was sleep- 
ing in security when this bold band 
fell upon it, destroyed and dispersed 
it utterly, and got possession of all 
its arms and baggage. Three thou- 
sand men were thus scattered or 
perished, by the nocturnal onset of 
a little more than two hundred es- 
caped slaves. From this moment 
the name of Spartacus spread 
through Italy. The discontented 
and the oppressed crowded from all 
quarters to his standard. He hesi- 
tated then not a moment in assuming 
the character of the champion of 
liberty, and issued a proclamation,* 
of which the following are some of 
the kindling sentiments. 

“ What is easier,” it said, “than 
to surprise and crush cowards, ener- 
vated by opulence and by pleasure, 
wretches, who know nothing but to 
quarrel and strive among themselves 
easters and 
sacrilegious! the golden cups(of their 
drunken revels belong rightly and 
solely to the altars of the gods. In 
our blind and shameful submission 
is all their strength. Let us resume 
this day the superiority which is 
ours. Consider the multitudes who 
groan in chains, as we have groaned ; 
despise the riches which are the 
glory of our tyrants, and which alone 
make them Jook dreadful whilst they 
are contemptible. Rise up! brave 
comrades, without delay or delibera- 
tion. The courage which hesitates 
is cowardice. It depends upon you 
to deliver your country from its 
oppressors; and the land belongs, 
by right, to the most fearless.” 

Such words possessed an illusive 
spell which they have not yet lost. 
The effect of the proclamation was, 
that ten thousand combatants, in the 
space of one month, were added to 
the force of Spartacus. When this 
army, for it deserved at that period 
the name, had been furnished with 
arms and horses, Spartacus exer- 
cised it long in military discipline ; 
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divided it into companies and co- 
horts, into light and heavy troops 
and rifle corps, and placed it under 
the command of the seventy gladia- 
tors who had accompanied him in 
his second escape. The force bein 
composed chiefly of Gauls an 
Thracians, the two principal gene- 
ralsimmediately under himself were, 
the one a Gaul and the other a 
Thracian, and national jealousies 
were thus avoided. Many small 
towns were, in the course of the first 
march, taken, the slaves every where 
liberated, who in a short time swell- 
ed the army to the number of forty 
thousand ; and horrible retaliations 
were perpetrated on the noble and 
the rich. Outrages and atrocities 
of this kind, however, Spartacus did 
all in his power to check, but in 
vain. 

The Roman senate now sent an- 
other army against this formidable 
band of insurgents. Ten thousand 
men were put under the command 
of Varinius, for the purpose of ex- 
tirpating them. The smallness of 
this body shows in what contempt 
the Romans held the slave army. 
Spartacus, though so superior in 
numbers, resolved, like a great ge- 
neral, not to attack the disciplined 
and compact force sent against him 
in regular battle, if he could avoid 
it, knowing that mere wild and tu- 
multuous courage, little amenable 
to command, is no match for skill 
and obedience, though numerically 
in vast inferiority. He ordered a 
retreat behind the mountains of Lu- 
cania ; but the Gauls especially, with 
Crixus, their commander, at their 
head, looked upon this as pusillani- 
mity. They were determined, se- 

arating themselves on the occasion 

rom Spartacus, to fight, and were 
completely defeated. The retreat 
took place. The rebel army arrived 
in Lucania without being attacked 
or incommoded. On the contrary, 
Spartacus found an opportunity du- 
ring his march to fall upon a Roman 
division commanded by Furius, and 
completely routed the two thousand 
men of which it was composed. Va- 
rinius had nearly, a few days after, 
by skilful manceuvring, shut up 
his enemy in a sterile spot, enclosed 
on the one side by mountains almost 
impassable, and on the other by the 
swollen and rushing water courses 
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which fall into the Gulf of Taren- 
tum. 

The way in which Spartacus ex- 
tricated himself from this difficult 
position is striking. His camp was 
regularly formed. Soldiers mounted 
guard continually at its gates; sen- 
tinels relieved each other, and mili- 
tary order and precision seemed to 
prevail throughout. But one night 
at the second watch, just at the time 
of relieving guard, Spartacus and his 
whole army marched out, keeping 
the deepest silence. A trumpeter 
was left in the camp; and at proper 
distances a number of bodies, lately - 
dead, were stuck up, armed and 
dressed in imitation of the sentinels 
of the advanced posts. From time 
to time the trumpeter sounded the 
accustomed signals. Great fires 
were also nee to complete the 
deception, The Romans conceived 
no suspicion. In the morning they 
found the camp void, and were 
struck with stupefaction at being so 
completely duped. 

From this time the offensive war 
of Varinius was turned into a de- 
fensive one. He felt the superiority 
of his adversary. He was also obli- 
ged to divide his army into two 
corps. He detached Cossinius to 
the south, and marched himself in 
the northward direction. Spartacus 
learning this disposition from volun- 
teer spies he had all over the coun- 
try, resolved to profit byit. Heleft 
the main body of his force under 
Crixus, and marched with his light 
troops with incredible speed upon 
Cossinius. By sunset he had cross- 
ed the Aufidus. He found his ad- 
versary encamped by the salt marsh- 
es, at present called the Lago saiso. 
Cossinius heard at the same moment 
of the approach and attack of Spar- 
tacus. Just as the night came on, 
the slave general fell with the sud- 
denness of a thunderbolt upon the 
Roman legions. Cossinius was at 
the moment bathing in a neighbour- 
ing fountain. He had hardly time 
to flee away, naked as he was. Bag- 
gage, camp, and all which it con- 
tained, fell into the hands of Spar- 


tacus; but brilliant as this success 


was he stopped not to enjoy it. He 
pursued the enemy, and forced him 
toaction. The battle was to the in- 
surgent army a victory; the Romans 
were beaten and dispersed, and Cos- 
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sinius himself remained among the 
dead upon the field. 

Spartacus now felt himself stron 
enough to meet Varinius in a pitche 
and regular action. The Pretor of- 
fered him battle and he accepted it, 
though his men were still badly 
armed. The greater part of them 
had for weapons, pitchforks, rakes, 
flails, and other agricultural instru- 
ments; or pointed stakes hardened 
into an iron strength by fire. Be- 
fore the action, Spartacus harangued 
his troops;* “ Comrades,” said he, 
“ we are entering into not merely 
a single battle, but a long war. We 
must behave ourselves as true sol- 
diers. A first success will be the 
sure promise of a train of other suc- 
cesses which will follow it. We 
must live upon continual victories, 
or become the victims of an infa- 
mous and torturing death,” &c. 

The Roman Legions were routed, 
Varinius, thrown from his horse, 
hardly. escaped; his war-horse, his 
arms, his purple ¢oga, his lictors, and 
Jfasces, all the emblems of his digni- 
ty, fell into the hands of the victor. 
With these ensigns of authority, 
Spartacus, theslave, the champion of 
liberty, and the hero, was after- 
wards, not very consistently, accus- 
tomed to robe himself. By his vic- 
tory all the lower part of Lucania 
was open tohim. He first established 
his quarters at Metopontum, a city 
said to have been built by Nestor, at 
the time of the Trojan war, and sub- 
sequently at Thurium, built origi- 
nally by a colony of Athenians, and 
of which the ruins even yet may be 
seen on the Gulf of Tarentum ; Tor- 
rana is its present name. In this lat- 
ter place he endeavoured, with some 
success, to make his army amenable 
to discipline ; and as they were now 
living not only in abundance but su- 
perabundance of all necessary pro- 
visions, lest his hardy warriors 
should become effeminated by lux- 
ury, he enforced a regulation by 
which money of every kind was ex- 
cluded from the camp. It was made 
a high crime to be in possession of 
the circulating coin. He himself 
gave away all the gold and silver he 
possessed to the poor and to those 
who had suffered by the war, and 
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many of his generals followed his 
example. 

Varinius had now got another 
army on foot. Despairing of dis- 
lodging his enemy from Thurium, he 
contented himself at first with watch- 
ing his movements from his forti- 
fied camp, and engaging from time 
to time in partial encounters. But 
the snows beginning to fall upon the 
mountains, he perceived that he could 
no longer keep the open field, and 
was obliged to come to a decisive 
action. 

Spartacus, desiring not to attack, 
but to be attacked, made a move- 
ment inretreat. This had the effect 
aimed at. The Roman army ad- 
vanced with confidence. Somewhat 
disappointed they were, however, 
when they saw those whom they 
had regarded as fugitives drawn up 
in battle array, and a moment after- 
wards moving forward with shouts, 
as if victory were already theirs. 
The first attack on the Romans-was 
by Crixus, who had been placed at 
the head of his Gauls in ambush, in 
the deep bed of a dried-up torrent. 
Issuing therefrom suddenly, he fell 
upon a Roman division with bold- 
ness and with success. Varinius 
coming to the support of this divi- 
sion, the action became general, and 
the defeat of the legions complete. 
Thus ended the first campaign of 
the war of Spartacus. 

Its results to the insurgents had 
been immensely advantageous. In 
the course of a few months, from 
seventy gladiators, they had become 
seventy thousand experienced war- 
riors. And this was altogether 
owing to the merit of the extraor- 
dinary man at their head. He had 
been victorious in three pitched 
battles, in two obstinate and bloody 
engagements, and in several smaller 
combats, without being once defeat- 
ed. None of his plans had failed. 
He was now master of nearly all the 
south of Italy, his resources were 
great; his army in fine condition; 
and he was ready for asecond cam- 
paign with every hope of success. 
Yet was he well aware, that one 
battle lost would make twenty vic- 
tories useless. It was his design, 
therefore, to retreat with his army 
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to Sicily, or to get into the Alps. 
From the difficulty of finding con- 
veyance by water, he was obliged to 
determine on the latter project. In 
this, however, he was opposed by 
Crixus and his Gauls, who were, 
like wild bravos, for marching 
straight upon Rome. They sepa- 
rated with their leader, to the num- 
ber of thirty thousand, from Sparta- 
cus, encountered the Roman army, 
under the Preetor Arrius, on the fron- 
tiers of the Samnite country, and 
gained agreat victory. In afew days 
afterwards, Crixusand his Gaulswere 
attacked by the Consul Gellius. At 
the moment of the attack, the insur- 
gent leader was plunged in a deep 
debauch, and all his faculties lost in 
drunkenness. His army was utterly 
destroyed, and himself slain. It 
was in this action that Cato, after- 
wards so famous, but then a young 
— first distinguished him- 
self. 

Rome was at present fully roused 
out of her contempt for the power 
of Spartacus. She sent her two con- 
suls, Lentulus and Gellius, with 
two separate armies to oppose him, 
and made preparations for sustain- 
ing the war, as if a Pyrrhus or a 
Hannibal had been her enemy. 

Mean time the hero against whom 
all these preparations were directed, 
had, byforced marches, advanced as 
far as that part of the Apennines which 
traverses Etruria, not far from the 
Arno. The Consul Lentulus first 
came up with him, and his object 
was to bring that general into ac 
tion before he could be joined by 
Gellius. Lentulus, however, would 
not be drawn into an engagement. 
A junction of the two Roman armies 
bécame inevitable; separately, how- 
ever, Spartacus was resolved to at- 
tack them. For this purpose he de- 
tached a corps of Thracians from his 
main body to cut down trees, and 
thus block up the road over which 
Gellius must pass. The Thracians 
had also in charge to attack the ar- 
riving army, yet not so as to get se- 
riously engaged, but sufficiently only 
to amuse and detain the enemy. 
These dispositions being made, Spar- 
tacus again offered battle to Lentulus, 
and the latter knowing that his col- 
league was in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, no longer declined the 
provocation. An action ensued, in 
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which the Romans were thoroughly 
beaten, while expecting and relying 
upon aid from an army of their 
countrymen, almost within sight of 
their defeat. Hastening from this 
scene of triumph, Spartacus joined 
his Thracians, and convinced the 
astonished Gellius of the overthrow 
of his brother Consul by inflicting, 
within the space of half an hour, the 
same humiliation on himself. Here 
were two great victories gained, not 
only the same day, but within a few 
hours of each other, over the picked 
troops of Rome, headed by distin- 
guished generals. Neither the tak- 
ing of three enemy’s camps by 
Cesar thirty years later, nor the 
double victory by sea and by land of 
Cimon, were more brilliant than this 
achievement. Throughout Italy 
Spartacus got, from henceforward, 
the name of the Second Hannibal. 

Between this new Hannibal, as he 
was called, and the Alps there were 
only now the two Roman armies, 
ten thousand strong each, under the 
command of Cn. Manlius, the Pre- 
tor, and E. Cassius, Proconsul. 
This force occupied the road to the 
Alps which traverses Modena. The 
obstacle it opposed to the march of 
Spartacus was overcome by another 
victory. Master now of all the open 
country of Italy, and having subdued 
so many formidable armies, he 
changed his plan and decided to 
march upon Rome. The road was 
free tohim. His own force had in- 
creased to more than a hundred and 
twenty thousand picked soldiers. 
Multitudes who offered to enlist 
themselves under his banners were 
sent away. None but chosen men, 
robust, courageous, and intelligent, 
were suffered to follow his standard. 
In order to accelerate his advance, 
all superfluous baggage was burnt, 
the prisoners massacred, and all the 
beasts of burden that could be dis- 
pensed with, killed. 

The senate and people of Rome, 
in the utmost consternation, sent 
Arrius, who had commanded the 
rear — of Gellius’ army, to ar- 
rest the progress of Spartacus. Are 
rius had under him a force at least 
sixty thousand strong, besides what 
remained of the legions of the two 
consuls. He was encountered by 
Spartacus at Picenum, not far from 
Ancona. And here another battle 
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took place, of the details of which 
Roman historians give no informa- 
tion; but its result was the utter 
destruction of the Roman army. 
. Itis surprising that after this vic- 
tory Spartacus abandoned his pro« 
ject upon Rome, though he might, 
at the moment of panic, have exe- 
cuted it almost without impediment. 
It had, however, never been one 
from which he had hoped the reali- 
zation of a complete success, and a 
transient triumph, however brilliant, 
was not what he aimed at. Just at 
this juncture, he received intelli- 
gence that he might effect his pas- 
sage into Sicily by engaging the 
pirates who infest the Italian and 
Sicilian coasts to furnish him with 
boats. That island was then go- 
verned by Verres, rendered immor- 
tally infamous by the eloquence of 
Cicero; its inhabitants were all ripe 
for insurrection ; Spartacus foresaw 
that if he could once reach this re« 
fuge, he might be able to establish 
there a permanent government, and 
place himself at its head. He would 
have the means too of organizing a 
powerful fleet, and thus have be- 
come a thousand times more formid- 
-able to Rome, and more independ- 
ent, secure, great, and free for the 
execution of whatever ambitious 
designs he might contemplate, than 
he ever could be at the head of wild 
unmanageable multitudes, who de- 
pended upon daily victories for ex~ 
istence, and whose defeat, ina single 
instance, would have been utter de- 
struction, nothing being realizable 
between the two alternatives. 

The change of the enemy’s plans 
gave the senate of Rome time to 
recover from their consternation. 
Crassus, then the richest and most 
popular man of the republic, was 
sent with an army about two hun- 
dred thousand strong against the 
terrible foe. He began his ex- 
pedition by a shocking act of 
severity. Attributing the repeated 
discomfitures of the Roman legions 
to the luxurious habits and effemin- 
acy introduced among them by 
Sylla, he revived an old law of the 
sternest cruelty, by which every man 
who showed the least vacillation of 
courage in action was condemned to 
be beaten to death with bludgeons; 
and his lieutenant having a few days 
previously been routed with all his 
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division, by Spartacus, four thousand 
of his men perished by the sentence 
of a court martial in this way, and 
the rest, deprived of their arms and 
uniforms, were made the scavengers 
of the camp. 

Mean time, Spartacus had advanced 
within sight of the coast of Sicily, 
but he found himself deceived by 
the pirates: they had taken his 
money, and thought not of fulfilling 
their engagements. His army was 
encamped by the forest of Sila; 
and here Crassus found him. The 
hostile forces were in sight of each 
other, but neither were inclined to 
risk anaction. During the long sus- 
pense of fortune which took place, ~ 
Crassus determined to employ his 
vast army, whom he feared to leave 
idle, in one of those gigantic works, 
which are peculiar to Roman genius. 
He resolved to surround the enemy’s 
position on the land side by profound 
ditches, walls, and pit-holes, so that 
he should be completely shut in; 
whilst by sea the Roman fleet would 
shortly cut him off from all resources. 
The stupendous work, occupying an 
extensive circuit, and employing 
daily near an hundred thousand 
hands, was nearly completed before 
its design was discovered. Sparta- 
cus became aware of his danger only 
when he found himself in the net, 
and his extrication most difficult. 
By dint, however, of constantly ha- 
rassing the Roman troops, and draw- 
ing their attention towards a point 
the farthest from that through which 
he was bent upon opening a passage 
for his army, he at last succeeded. 
He marched one night with the 
greater part of his force out of the 
camp, and reached the Roman works 
at a spot where they were not finish- 
ed. So impassable were the ditches 
which had been dug, from their 
depth and breadth, that it appeared 
vain to attempt to advance further. 
Fortunately, the night was stormy, 
and a heavy fall of snow prevented 
the tread of feet being heard. The 
movements of Spartacus and his men 
were consequently undiscovered. 
They began by endeavouring to fill 
the ditches with earth and snow, and 
heavy bundles of wood, but of these 
not having enough, they flung in all 
the dead bodies that could be found, 
and killed beasts of burden to throw 
in likewise. By this means they at 
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last marched over carcasses into the 
free country; those whom they had 
left behind them in the camp fol- 
lowed them gradually ; and Crassus, 
when in the morning he found the 
enemy gone, was so alarmed, that 
he sent despatches to the senate, in- 
forming them of the fact, andstelling 
them to prepare for the advance of 
Spartacus on Rome, the high-road 
. the capital being again open to 

m. . 

That hero had not yet, however, 
given up his project on Sicily; he 
therefore remained in Lucania. Be- 
sides, divisions had broken out 
among his generals, which greatly 
weakened him. The Gauls had 
again separated from him, and were 
shortly after discomfited, in a most 
bloody battle, by Crassus. This 
disaster, it is true, was subsequently 
repaired, by a victory of Spartacus 
over Crassus himself, near Cliba- 
num; yet he became aware, that as 
the whole power of Rome was now 
roused, and all her resources would 
be brought into play against him, he 
had no time to Jose, but must strike 
a decided blow to renew and in- 
crease his superiority, or must daily 
diminish in the estimation of his 
army and of Italy, in which his great 
strength resided. He was anxious, 
therefore, for a crowning battle. 
Crassus also wished to draw one on. 
Pompey had been sent for from 
Spain to supersede him in his com~ 
mand, and he was not willing that 
the laurels of the campaign should 
be snatched from him by a rival. 

In these dispositions of their 
chiefs, the armies met on the banks 
of the river Silarus, not far from the 
bay of Pestum. Spartacus, when he 
had drawn up his men in order of 
battle, addressed them ijn a brief and 
spirit-stirring harangue. In order 
to impress them deeply with the fate 
that awaited them, should they be 
vanquished, he had a prisoner of war 
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nailed to a cross, on a height, so that 
his agonies might be conspicuously 
seen by the whole force. He then 
had his horse led out, and killed it 
in presence of the assembled troops. 
It is my resolve,” said he, “ toshare 
in all your perils. I will have no 
advantage over you. If we are con- 
quered, I shall need a horse no more 
—if conquerors, I shall get horses 
in abundance from the enemy.” 

The signal for the attack imme- 
diately followed these words. He 
was himself the first; at the head of 
his most chosen corps, engaged hand 
to hand with the enemy. The bat- 
tle instantly became general on all 
points. The shock and the carnage 
were terrific; but victory was evi- . 
dently inclining towards the insur~ 
gents, when Spartacus received a 
deep wound on the thigh. Supported 
on one knee, he still, however, with 
his buckler and his sword, defended 
himself, and dealt fiercely on his as- 
sailants, cheering on his men all the 
while. In this situation he was slain. 
His men, notwithstanding, maintain- 
ed the fight, not with the hope of 
victory, but to sell their lives dear. 
They were at last overcome. Thirty 
thousand of their bodies were found 
dead on the field, and not one of 
them, as Sallust observes, had a 
wound behind. The Romans lost 
20,000 men, and had as many 
wounded. Three thousand Roman 
prisoners were found in the insur- 
gent camp, which argues humanity 
on the part of Spartacus; for he and 
his followers had been put by the 
senate out of the pale of quarter. 
Every man of the six thousand 
taken by Crassus on this occasion 
were nailed to crosses, at certain 
distances from each other, along the 
highway on either side of it, and the 
Roman legions then marched be- 
tween them, to gaze upon them 
whilst agonizing in their long tor- 
tures. 
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THOUGHTS AND SENTIMENTS. 


FROM J. P. RICHTER. 


«« No man ought to be privileged to laugh at mankind, but he who right heartily loves them,” 


The Earth. 

Tue earth is the cul de sac in the 
great city of God—the camera ob- 
scura, full of inverted and diminish- 
ed images from a more beautiful 
world—the cloudy halo round a bet- 
ter sun—the numerator of an un- 
known denominator. Verily, it is 
almost an absolute nothing. 


Wise men— Gecks. 

A wise man holds his tongue a 
hundred times before a fool, because 
he requires three-and-twenty sheets 
to set forth his opinion. A geck 


needs only a line or two; his opi- 
nions are new islands that rise out 
of the sea, and have no connexion 
with any earthly thing, save vanity. 


Coldness and Coolness. 

Not coldness, but cooling down, is 
the true wisdom; and our inward 
man, like a glowing metal cast in its 
form, should be allowed to cool only 
by degrees, that it may form itself 
into a more smooth and perfect 
shape; for no other reason has Na- 
ture cast our souls in ‘hot bodies, 
even as the forms of metal are heated 
before the cast is made. 


The Court atmosphere. 

Thate the Simoom wind of a Court, 
which passes innocuous over those 
who lie on the ground, but dries 
those to powder who stand upright. 


Life. 

Man has two minutes and a half 
to live—one to smile—one to sigh— 
and a half to love—for in the middle 
of this minute he dies. 

But the grave is not deep—it is 
the shining tread of an angel that 
seeks us. When the unknown hand 
throws the last fatal dart at the head 
of man—then boweth he his head, 
and the dart only lifts the crown of 
thorns from his wounds. 


Sympathy. 
Two noble souls discover their 
relationship first by the like love 
that they bear to a third. 


Two Friends. 

Mute moved around them the 
vortices of love, and drew them 
nearer. They stretched out their 
arms to one another, and sank voice- 
less together, and betwixt the bro- 
thered souls lay nothing but two 
mortal bodies. Overwhelmed by 
the flood-tide of love and joy, for 
a minute their drunken eyes were 
closed—and when they looked up 
again, the solemn Night, with his 
suns sunk in the eternal depths, 
stood before them—the milky way, 
like the ring of Eternity, clasped the 
immeasurable space, the sharp sickle 
of the earthly moon came with a 

entle cut upon the short days and 
joys of humanity. 

But there was something there 
yet more high than the suns, yet 
more solid than the ring of eternity, 
and yet more bright than the sickle 
of the moon—and that was the un- 
dying friendship of two souls in two 
frail frames of dust. 


Memory. 

The distance of memory alone 
can change the drops of time through 
which we swim into the rainbow of 
enjoyment. 


Memory— Hope. 

Two ee ep painters lead 
us, poor bewitched mortals, through 
the whole theatre of life, and these 
are memory and hope. 


Rule of Study. 

Never write on a subject without 
having first read yourself full on it, 
and never vead on a subject till you 
have thought yourself hungry on it. 


Existence of God. 

To prove the existence of a God 
only two things are necessary—two 
men, of whom one may be dead, 
that the other may the more leisurely 
study and peruse him. 


Poetry and Philosophy. 
From the Stora and the Portico 
of thought we must have a view into 
the Epicurean Gardens of poetry. 
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True greatness. 
Be great to despise the earth—be 
greater to honour it. 


Rule of life. 

Man should carry life like a spi- 
rited falcon in his hands, allowing it 
to mount into the ether, and being 
able to call it back again to earth, 
whenever it is necessary. 


Music. 

Holy music reveals to the souls of 
raen a past which they never have 
known, and a futurity, which in this 
life at least, they never can know. 


Reviewers. 

The Reviewers are a set of mi- 
serable gourd-painters—they are the 
statues of the god Terminus that 
stand upon the marches of science 
without either arms or legs. As Mi- 
nerva with her magic wand changed 
Ulysses, so they, with their critical 
baton, would fain change all authors 
into beggars like themselves. 


Poetry. 
Poetry is like a pair of skates 


which run flatly over the smooth 
crystal of the ideal, but are worse 
than a pair of Dutchman’s shoes on 
the rough highway of life. 


The Beggar’s Heaven. 

There is one heaven which is 
open to all, even to the meanest 
gaye Heaven of the Toilette 
—for by some chance a glittering 
rag is wafted to him with which he 
patches up his most needful rents; 
and with this he struts, regenerated, 
before his brother-beggars, and 
offers himself, self-complacent, to 
their silent admiration. 


The Poetical Character. 

Poetry forms its professors to no 
definite human character. Like 
horses trained to play tricks, they 
can put themselves into all sorts of 
strange and surprising postures— 
but — are generally useless on the 
road. 


Money. 
No man needs money so much as 
he who despises it. 


The Theologians. 
Mere theologians are the greatest 
and narrowest of all egotists; they 
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make God the frere servant of their 
petty parish, and imagine that 
eclipses of the sun are sent only to 
shade and cool them on their fay 
to the church. 


Greek Literature. 

The Greek literature is like the 
shafts of a mine, always warmer the 
deeper we penetrate, though it be 
cold on the surface ; most modern 
—_ have heat only on the out- 
81 e. 


My Church. 

My church is my mother; and no 
proof, however strong, that there 
are better mothers than she, can tear 
me away from her bosom. 


How to value others. 

It is a common error—of which a 
wise man will beware—to measure 
the worth of our neighbour by his 
conduct towards ourselves. How 
many rich souls might we not re- 
joice in the knowledge of, were it 
not for our pride ! 


Belief in a Future Life. 

Taking men in the mass, and re< 
garding more their habitual feelings 
than their mere outward profes- 
sions, I find much fewer than we 
should at first imagine, who either 
with firm faith believe, or with bold 
scepticism deny a future life. There 
are few who venture absolutely to 
deny it—for this would at once take 
away, as it were, the pivot on which 
the present life moves, and deprive 
it of all unity, completeness, and 
hope. There are few who are bold 
enough habitually to believe it; for 
they have no eyes to look upon their 
own transfiguration, and the dimi- 
nished earth turns pale for fear. But 
most men seem to me to be moved 
by: the impulse of alternating feel- 
ings, in the mid-space betwixt the 
two opinions. 

As we paint devils more easily 
than gods—Furies more easily than 
the Venus Urania—hell more easily 
than heaven—so also we believe in 
those more readily than in these; 
in the greatest misery more readily 
than in the greatest bliss. How, in- 
deed, should our souls, inured to 
disappointments and chains, look 
without occasional doubting on a 
Utopia on which our yulgar earth ig 
to go wreck ? 
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ity. 

Man were upon earth vanity and 
ashes, and smoke, did he not feel 
that>he was so. O God! this feel- 
ing is our immortality ! 


Conversion. 

Who shall explain to me the mys- 
tery of our inborn sympathies and 
desires? We are not made good 
(though we are made better) because 
we are converted ; but we are con- 
verted because we are good. 


The Moral Law. 

Pure reason, with all its triumphs, 
cannot make men good. It is only 
the outstretched wooden arm that 
directs us upon the road of virtue ; 
but this arm can neither carry us 
thither, nor give to us wherewithal 
we may carry ourselves. Reason 
has the legislative not the executive 
power. The power to love the com- 
mands which reason gives forth, is 
a second conscience beside the first. 
As Immanuel Kant cannot set down 
in ink what it is that makes men 
bad; so, on the other hand, neither 
can that be described which sustains 
them above the slough of moral pol- 
lution, or lifts them out of it. 


Measure of Character. 

All men are better than their ebul- 
litions of evil—but they are also 
worse than their outbursts of noble 
enthusiasm. 


Our Passions. 

We are all like Adam in the epic 
poem ; we look upon our first night 
as the crack of doom, and the first 
setting of our sun, as the setting of 
the sun of the world. We bewail 
our friends as if there were no bet- 
ter futurity yonder, and bewail our- 
selves as if there were no better 
futurity Aere; for all our passions 
are bern Atheists and Infidels. 


Tatkativeness. 

It is a common remark that these 
men talk most who think least ; just 
as frogs cease their quacking when 
— brings a light to the water- 


Reviewers. 
The Reviewers are seldom men 
who have written any books them- 
selves, and in this way, they have 
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the more time to read books written 
by other people, and to take them to 
pieces ; or, if they have written 
books, they are generally bad ones; 
so that they can know at once from 
experience what a bad book is when 
it comes in their way. Many of 
them have become the patron- 
saints of authors and their books, for 
the same reason that Saint Nepo- 
muk is the patron saint of bridges, 
and of those who go upon them— 
because, on one oceasion, happening 
to go half-drunk along the bridge 
at Prague, he fell into the Moldau, 
and was drowned. 


Happiness— Misery. 

To make us happy we require not 
much less than every thing; to make 
us miserable, not much more than 
nothing will suffice. 


Progression. 

We learn to climb by keeping our 
eyes not on the hills that lie behind, 
but on the mountains that rise before 
us. 


Smooth waters. 
The streams that run most rapidly 
do not run most clearly; water pu- 
rifies itself by flowing calmly. 


Polemics. 

Is life then so long that men have 
time to be angry ?—and are good 
men so plentifal in the world that 
we can afford to quarrel with the 
few that are? 


Stoicism. 

No stoicism is worth any thing but 
that which we make to ourselves ; 
we must be capable of passion in 
order to be capable of commanding 
it. The overflowings of the will are 
like the overflowings of the streams 
which for a time trouble all the wells 
in the neighbourhood; but, if you 
take away the streams altogether, 
you take away the wells with them. 


Superstition. 

All the systems of heretics and 
heathens have some truth in them, 
just as the human face divine is re- 
peated ia the brute creation, with 
features that run more and more in- 
to caricature. No man believes ab- 
solute nonsense though he often 
speaks it. 
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Innate ideas. 

There is an inward world sus- 
pended within our hearts, which 
breaks forth through the cloudy 
mantle of the corporeal world like 
a warm sun. I mean the inward 
universe of virtue, beauty, and 
truth, three inward heavens and 
worlds which are neither parts nor 
copies of, nor emanations from, the 
external world. We are not lost in 
admiration at the unexplained exist- 
ence of these three transcendental 
heavens-globes, only because they 
continually float before us, and be- 
cause we foolishly ween that we 
create them, whereas we only know 
them. After what pattern, by means 
of what plastic nature could we ino- 
culate into our minds a spiritual 
world which is one and the same in 
all and each of us? Let the atheist, 
for instance, ask himself, how he 
originally came to the ideal of that 
God whom he now either denies al- 
together, or at least materializes >— 
how he ever arrived at a notion 
which could never have been tower- 
ed up from the mere comparison of 
quantities and degrees, because it is 


the very opposite of all measure 
and of every given quantity ?— 


this is a question which the 
atheist cannot answer: for his 
system involves the absurdity of a 
type without an archetype. As there 
are idealists of the external world 
who believe that our perceptions 
of objects make the objects—where- 
as the objects of perception make 
the perception—so there are ideal- 
ists for the internal world, who de- 
duce substance from show, sound 
from echo, and existence from the 
observation of existence, whereas, 
conversely, all seeming must be ex- 
plained, from the existence of some- 
thing which seems, and all con- 
sciousness from the objects of con- 
sciousness. We deem vainly that 
our chemistry of the internal werld 
is its preformation, i.e. the genealo- 
gist confounds himself with the fa« 
ther of the race. 

This internal universe, which is 
more — and more admirable 
than the external, demands another 
heaven than that above us, and a 
higher world than that which 
warms itself byasun. The harmonic 
triad of Virtue, Truth, and Beauty, 
which has been wafted over from 
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the music of the spheres, calls us 
away. from the hollow moans of 
earth, to the vicinity of a more me- 
lodious globe.. Whence, I say, and 
for what purpose are we gifted with 
those eztramundane capacities and 
desires, that, like swallowed dia- 
monds, seem to cut away our fleshly 
tenement from within ?—Why wasa 
creature, with supererogatory wings 
of light, made to cleave to the dirty 
clods of earth, if it have no higher 
destination than to rot back again 
into the clay, without once unfold« 
ing its ethereal pinions? 


Cheerfulness. 

Cheerfulness, which is a quality 
peculiar to man—a brute being ca-. 
pable only of enjoyment—opens, 
like Spring, all the biossoms of the 
inward man; a discontented God 
were a contradiction, and salvation 
is an eternity older than damnation. 
Try for a single day, I beseech 
you, to preserve yourself in an easy 
and cheerful frame of mind—be but 
for one day, instead of a fire-wor- 
shipper of passion and hell, the sun- 
worshipper of clear self-possession 
—and compare the day ia which 
you have rooted out the weed of 
dissatisfaction, with that on which 
you have allowed it to grow up— 
and you will find your heart open 
to every good motive, your life 
strengthened, and your breast armed 
with a panoply against every trick 
of fate—truly you will wonder at 
your own improvement. 


Existence. 

D’Alembert used the expression 
“le malheur d’étre.” This was the 
word of an atheist. In this view 
nothing would be absolutely happy 
but the absolute nothing, and God, 
who is the origin of all existence, 
were the most miserable ofall. But 
the French philosophy is as false 
as it is blasphemous. All beings 
proclaim le bonheur d’étre, and the 
best proof of this is the pang which 
it costs them to die, even to their 
SOrrows. 


Scholarship. 

What shall we say of our great 
classical scholars and philologists? 
Are they not—many of them at least 
—engaged in the soulless occupation 
of unrolling the mummy-bandages 
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of the ancient graces? If we cannot 
see the aspen except in the guise of 
a mangled mummy, ’twere better 
not to see them at all. 


Life. 
Life is an opium, it excites us a 
little at first, and then leaves us 
sleepy, weary, and disgusted ! 


Subordination. 

An Englishman made the remark 
that, in madhouses, the idea of sub- 
ordination is very seldom to be 
found : Bedlam is inhabited only by 
gods, kings, popes, and philosophers. 


The French Nation. 

From the French we may expect 
much political sagacity, especially 
on a sudden emergency; here lies 
their strength. This is a point of 
their character in which they agree 
with the women. Like the women 
also they are very refined, very de- 
corous, and very humane when they 
are good; but like them they are at 
the same time very wild, and very 
reckless when they are exaspera- 
ted. There is not much difficulty in 
explaining how, in a war of freedom, 
they surpass every other people in 
valour. This produces a dazzling 
effect; and yet, after all, there is no- 
thing so rare as a nation of cowards. 


Genius—Infidelity. 
Clever women are often infidels; 
men of high genius are generally be- 
lievers. 


Self Portraiture. 
A man never portrays his own 
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character better than by the way and 


manner in which he portrays the 
character of another. 


The Perspective of Life. 

What has life to show us but the 
glass door of heaven? Through this 
we see the highest beauty, and the 
highest bliss; but it is not open. 


True Greatness. 

Of great deeds I make no account, 
but a great life reverence. Splen- 
dida fucinora of that description 
every sinner may perpetrate. 


Character. 

By Heaven! upon the same man, 
as upon a vine-planted mount, there 
grow more kinds of wine than one: 
on the south side something little 
worse than nectar, on the north side 
something little better than vinegar. 


The Dutch Nation. 
The Dutch are a cheaper edition 
of the Germans, on unsized paper, 
and without copperplates. 


How to be Silent. 

If you wish to speak, go into the 
company of those who speak little ; 
but if you wish to learn silence, court 
the society of those who are eternally 
prattling. 


A Friend. 
A friend is to a friend sun, and 
sun-flower at once; he attracts, and 
he is attracted. 
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In recalling to memory the events 
of this long-protracted siege, the 
mind isrelieved from the distressing 
task of recording such scenes of 
suffering and of slaughter as those 
which marked the sieges of Sara- 
gossa, of Gerona, Tarragona, and 
other places of minor note during 
the first glorious days of the Spanish 
struggle for national independence. 
Would that it were possible to blot 
out from the page of history all re- 
cord of these atrocities! but the 
wanton cruelties inflicted by the 
invaders can never be effaced from 
the memory of the Spaniard; they 
will rankle, to the end of time, in 
the mind of a brave and proud na- 
tion, and be handed down from sire 
to son as a legacy of eternal execra- 
tion to the very name of French- 
man! 

That Cadiz and Isla de Leon, du- 
ring a close and vigorous investment 
of two-and-thirty months, did not 
escape their share of those calami- 
ties inseparable from a state of war 
and siege, must be reasonably ex- 
pected; but if to these are added 
the horrors of pestilence, which 
threw its withering blight over a 
dense population, sweeping hun- 
dreds to an untimely grave at every 
setting sun, the heroic firmness of 
the garrisons and inhabitants under 
this double scourge must secure 
to them for ever the admiration of 
posterity. One evil alone, in the 
long catalogue of the calamities of 
war, was happily averted ;—with the 
resources of the whole world open 
to them by the possession of their 
noble bay, guarded and protected 
by a faithful and powerful ally, 
gaunt famine was not suffered to 
approach ! 

Cadiz, once the richest ornament 
in the Spanish diadem—the city of 
wealth—the gem of the ocean! is 
situated at the extremity of an isth- 
mus which connects it with La Isla 
de Leon. The city, built on rocks, 
is boldly projected into the sea, at 
the distance of two leagues from the. 
laiter town; and when approached 
from either the Atlantic or Medi- 
teranean, has the appearance of an 
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island rising majestically from the 
bosom of the ocean in silvery splen- 
dour. Thousands of fantastic towers 
and minarets (pointing their alabas- 
ter peaks towards the clear ethereal 
canopy) burst on the view at every 
bound of the vessel, from the deck 
of which the anxious voyager gazes 
on thé wished-for port; on nearer 
approach the lofty sea-wall, based 
on the solid rock, rises to the height 
of sixty feet above the level of the 
sea (by which this beautiful city is 
on three sides laved), presenting a 
long line of protruding guns, bid- 
ding grim defiance to any attack 
from shipping; while on the lower 
or eastern quarter, in which are 
situated the sea and land-gates, a 
triple line of fortifications, extending 
from sea to sea; present an almost 
insurmountable barrier to the ad« 
vance of an enemy in that quarter. 

The portion of the sea enclosed 
by this isthmus forms what is called 
Cadiz Bay—a noble child of the 
ocean; extenditg from Rota (a 
town at its N. W. entrance, famous 
for its Vino tinto, which we call tent 
wine) to the highest point on which 
the sea has encroached on the main, 
between Puerto Real and Isla de 
Leon, to the length of upwards of 
four Spanish leagues, with a medium 
breadth of one and a half, without 
rock or shoal, when once the reef 
called Las Puercas (which are at all 
times visible) are passed. 

The harbour of Cadiz, properly 
speaking, is but that portion of the 
bay which, from the crescent-like 
form the land assumes in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the eastern parts of 
the city and its widely-extended 
fortifications, thereby becomes more 
sheltered and land-locked. The 
anchorage extends over a range of 
several square miles, where ships, 
whether of war or commerce, may 
in ordinary weather ride at single 
anchor in perfect safety. But there 
are occasions when, to escape the 
fury of a fierce Levanter or eastern 
hurricane, the cautious seamen con- 
sult the safety of their ships by 
running to sea to a distance of fifty, 
or eyen a hundred leagues, to await 
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the abatement of its violence. At 
the latter distance, however incre« 
dible it may appear, the blighting 
and debilitating effects of the fierce 
sirocco have been felt! This visita- 
tion, however, is fortunately not of 
very frequent occurrence, and gene- 
rally exhausts itself about the third 
day. The various channels with which 
the never-ceasing encroachments of 
the sea have indented the mainland, 
at high water present the appearance 
of rivers, which, as the tide recedes, 
restore their tributary streams to 
the parent ocean, leaving many 
tongues of land, which but an hour 
or two before seemed so many 
islands, accessible to troops or even 
carriages. Some of the most pro- 
minent of these were in possession 
of the French during the siege; the 
advantages of which they did not 
fail to bring into use by constructing 
powerful batteries thereon, for the 
annoyance of the fleet and for the 
bombardment of the town. 

Cadiz, besides its importance as 
the guardian sentinel of the grand 
naval arsenal, and the marine as 
well as military depots at Isla de 
Leon, was, in consequence of its 
being also the great emporium of 
the commercial wealth of the Spa- 
nish empire in Europe and the 
Indies, too rich a prize not to tempt 
the rapacity of the Ruler of France, 
on his first invasion of the Penin- 
sula. 

The army under General Dupont, 
which, after the subjugation of Ma- 
drid, remained for some time inac- 
tive at Toledo, was destined for the 
important conquest of Andalusia. 
The march of this general met with 
no serious interruption until he 
reached the Guadalquiver, where he 
first became aware of the startling 
fact, that the whole province was in 
arms to resist the invaders. He 
nevertheless passed the river by the 
bridge of Andujar, and pursued his 
march on the left bank until he 
reached that of Alcolea, where the 
river again crosses the Estrada Real. 
In this spot Dupont was destined to 
receive a foretaste of that humilia- 
tion which has linked his name with 
eternal disgrace. The patriot Ge- 
neral Echevarria, who was at the 
head of a force, hastily collected, 
of about three thousand regular 
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troops, and between four and five 
thousand armed peasants, had 
thrown up fortifications for the de- 
fence of the bridge, and made such 
arrangements on the banks of the 
river as would, he trusted, retard the 
advance of the enemy; thus afford- 
ing time for the junction of the 
troops from Estremadura and from 
the district of Seville. It will excite 
no surprise that this small but spi- 
rited body of patriots were com- 
pelled to give way to a force over- 
whelming in numbers and complete 
in all the equipments of an army ; 
yet so determined and gallant was 
the defence made by this band 
of heroes, that Dupont deemed it 
prudent to retrace his steps ;—the 
march of this general’s army was 
marked by one of the most unpro- 
voked and atrocious acts of butchery 
against the unresisting and unoffend- 
ing population of Cordova, ever per- 
petrated by even that inhuman army 
of butchers—the French invaders of 
Spain! But the hour of retributive 
vengeance was fast approaching ; 
and a few short weeks beheld him 
and his proud army, humbled and 
disarmed, at the feet of the heroes 
of Baylen. By this important vic- 
tory (the news of which spread 
through every province of the king- 
dom, inspiring fresh vigour in the 
patriotic si it afforded Andalusia 
a respite from the impending evil. 
Happy had it been had it produced 
that wise policy which would have 
drawn more closely together those 
bonds of amity into which Great 
Britain had lately entered, heart 
and hand! Instead of which, the 
Supreme Junta, then established at 
Seville, denied entrance into Cadiz 
or Isla to the British division, under 
General Spencer, which had been 
specially sent for their defence and 
support. The appearance of five 
thousand British troops, under a 
general of such distinguished mili- 
tary reputation, was not, however, 
without effect. Spencer landed at 
Ayamonte; summoned, and took 
Faro; and, by his presence, contri- 
buted to the brilliant victory of 
Custarios at Baylen, by interposing 
his army between the Spaniards and 
that of General Avril, who had been 
despatched by Junot to the support 
of Dupont, but who quickly per- 
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formed a retrogressive movement. 
This refusal, on the part of the Su- 
preme Junta, was, it must be ad- 
mitted, in deference to the general 


sense of the Spanish nation. Be- 
sides a vain and exaggerated opi- 
nion of their own power and re- 
sources, there existed at that time 
strong doubts as to the disinterested 
views of England: the seizure of 
their treasure-ships and the battle 
of Trafalgar were still too fresh in 
their memory to allow of that cordi- 
ality of spirit which England had 
been taught to expect. But to that 
unfortunate refusal Andalusia ought 
to attribute a great portion of those 
calamities which the subsequent in- 
vasion of the province inflicted on 
it. With such a “ point d’appui” as 
Isla de Leon to rest on, Lord Wel- 
lington, if he could not wholly pre- 
vent the irruption of the French into 
Andalusia, would have placed the 
eagerly sought prize of Cadiz and 
Isla in such a state of perfect secu- 
rity, that one of his enterprising 
generals, with a couple of divisions 
(combined with the Spanish army 
of the province), would have been 
able to contend every inch of 
ground from the Sierra Morena to 
the sea; and, if at last compelled to 
retreat, leave a desolate country to 
their pursuers, and withdraw within 
an impregnable line of defence. 
But it was not until after two years 
of defeat—of bitter humiliation, and 
the approach of the enemy to their 
very doors, that the awakened pro- 
vince stretched forth its arms for 
British aid—but when? not until 
the ordinary chances of war and 
elements might have rendered that 
call unavailing. The Sierra Morena 
had been passed, with but feeble 
resistance on the part of its defen- 
ders, who were unskilled in the art 
of war; Arasiago’s army, of twenty 
thousand men of all arms, melted 
away before the invaders; and, ina 
few rapid marches, the proud city 
of Seville, where lately nought was 
heard but sounds of loud and boast- 
ful defiance, opened her gates to the 
intrusive King ! 

By the conquest of Seville, the 
French became masters of the finest 
train of artillery and the most mag- 
nificent cannon-foundery in Europe. 
The facility with which coy pos- 
sessed himself of the most import- 
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ant cities of what are still termed 
the four kingdoms of Andalusia, 
tended to flatter the belief that the 
provinrs of Seville had been go 

umbled and subdued by defeats and 
misfortune, that no opposition would 
be made to his triumphant entry 
into Cadiz. But that bitter calami- 
ty was spared the already too heavily 
afflicted nation, by one of those 
hazardous experiments of insubor- 
dination to superior authority, in 
which the daring party risks both 
life and fame. 

Nelson would not see the signal 
of recall hoisted by his commander- 
in-chief, when rushing on to storm 
the crown batteries at Copenhagen ; 
—he conquered! and the fault of 
the moment was unremembered in 
the eternity of his victory. Who does 
not deplore that our great Welling- 
could not shut his ears to the order 
of “ Hold, enough!” when issued 
by that cold and cautious guards- 
man, Sir Harry Burrard, at Vimeiro 
—thus checking, in his proud career 
of victory, the hero of that glorious 
day ; who, if left to the unfettered 
operation of his own vigorous judg- 
ment, would have continued in pur- 
suit of Junot’s flying columns, and 
probably the next day have planted 
the British standard, in union with 
that of Portugal, on the castle of 
Lisbon. 

The Duque del Albuquerque, who 
commanded the army of Estrema- 
dura, received the commands of the 
Junta, previously to their flight from 
Seville, to move his force with all 
possible expedition to Cordova—a 
movement which he justly contem- 
plated would lead to its utter anni- 
hilation; he therefore secretly de- 
termined to apply this force to a 
more important purpose. 

By some extraordinary oversight, 
which can only be accounted for by 
the contemptuous opinion enter- 
tained by Soult and his master of 
both the Spaniards and their army, 
two days were suffered to elapse, 
after the capture of Seville, before 
the army of Victor was put in mo- 
tion; instead, therefore, of pushing 
that general on at the “ pas de charge” 
to seize on Cadiz, in the first mo- 
ments of alarm, which the know- 
ledge of the surrender of Seville, 
and of their own imperfect state of 

defence, would have caused the in- 
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habitants—these two important days 
were thrown away. Mean while, 
Albuquerque, taking advantage of 
this error, moved on his infantry by 
forced marches on the route to Isla 
de Leon, avoiding that by which 
Victor's would necessarily traverse, 
while he himself, at the head of his 
cavalry, followed to protect and co- 
ver their march; by the most con- 
summate skill and intrepidity the 
Duque accomplished his object, 
keeping together and subsisting a 
body of upwards of eight thousand 
men, destitute of all the attributes of 
an army, save the indomitable spirit 
of the patriot soldiers; nor did he dis- 
mount until he saw the last man of his 
ranks pass over the Puente de Suaza 
into the Isla de Leon; at which mo- 
ment the head of Victor's advanced 
column appeared only half a league 
in his rear, on the long arecife or 
causeway, by which the land com- 
munication between Isla and the 
main is maintained. This narrow 
causeway is flanked on one side by 
a morass, on the other by the Sali- 
nas, or salt pits, which cover many 
hundred acres, and which the pos- 
sessors of Isla have at all times the 
power to inundate. Before the mar- 
shal could push forward a gun to 
clear his road or cover his advance, 
his march was arrested by the thun- 
der of fourteen pieces of heavy ar- 
tillery which swept the whole of his 
projected route. The Puente de 
Suaza was itself strongly barricadoed 
and defended, while on each flank 
was a half-moon battery of six guns. 
To advance within their range was to 
court certain destruction; the vete- 
ran marshal (out-maneeuvred by the 
volatile Albuquerque) was com- 
pelled to countermarch, taking up 
his quarters at Puerto Santa Maria; 
and distributing his army in the 
towns which are situated on and 
near the bay of Cadiz, St Lucar, Rota, 
Xeres, Puerto Real, &c., while on the 
left bank of the river St Petri (which 
insulates Leon), the town of Chi- 
clana, and the neighbouring country, 
was occupied by one of his strongest 
brigades, thus cutting off Isla de 
Leon from all communication with 
the interior on the land side. 

The supreme Junta, then sitting 
in Cadiz, in a state of agonizing sus- 
pense as to the fate of the city, re- 
ceived the intelligence of Albuquer- 
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que’s movement as the death-blow 
of their authority, while they had 
imagined the Duque to be on his 
route to Cordova (Heaven knows for 
what purpose, except to increase 
the difficulties of a beaten army, by 
swelling its number without a chance 
of successfully operating on the 
flanks or rear of the French, as it 
was vainly hoped by the Junta they 
could). Albuquerque flung their 
order to the winds, and thus saved 
Cadiz. 

The Junta, shorn of its power and 
authority, made room, by their re- 
signation, for the nomination of a 
council of regency, retiring from a 
responsibility for which, except on 
the score of integrity and firmness 
in the cause of their country, they 
were wholly unfit. 

It was their acknowledged honesty 
of purpose, and their devotion to the 
independence of Spain, which alone 
preserved them, during the first 
burst of popular fury, when their in- 
judicious orders to Albuquerque 
became generally known. 

This salutary change of govern 
ment at such a critical moment, 
tended to remove those mean and un- 
worthy prejudices whichhad hitherto 
prevented a more cordial co-opera- 
tion between the forces of Spain and 
her generous ally Great Britain; un- 
founded suspicion gradually gave 
way, and at length yielded to a sense 
of common danger. The invader 
was at their gates; his rapacious 
troops, burning for the blood and 
plunder of their splendid city, al- 
ready encircled by the imperial rob- 
bers; not a moment was to be lost; 
proposals for the aid of British troops 
were instantly made to the Govern- 
or of Gibraltar, and also to the 
Commander of the Forces in Portu- 
gal. To the latter, Lord Burghersh, 
who was then on the British staff, 
and a casual visitor at Cadiz, was 
selected by the Regency to be the’ 
bearer of the proposal. Lord Wel- 
lington, by singular good fortune, 
happened to be in the immediate vi- 
cinity of Lisbon the very day Lord 
Burghersh reached the Tagus. Tak- 
ing advantage of the inactivity of his 
army, his Lordship had made‘a hasty 
visit to the neighbourhood of Lis« 
bon, in order to inspect the progress 
of those lines on which his masterly 
Tetreat and subsequent defence 
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have conferred immortal fame. With 
that quick perception of advantage 
which is a distinguishing trait in his 
character, Lord Wellington saw at 
a glance the immense benefit of the 
preservation of Cadiz—asecond Gi- 
braltar—from the grasp of the ene- 
my; recent reports as to its chance 
of safety were of the most gloomy 
character, even at that moment the 
universal opinion in Lisbon was 
against the possibility of its holding 
out until succours arrived; to be 
efficacious, therefore, Lord Welling- 
ton saw that the relief must be in- 
stantaneous. Spanish pride had 
made the first and important step in 
the march of concession, and his 
Lordship determined to improve the 
advantage; theassembling andimme- 
diate embarkation of a strong bri- 
gade was but the work of thirty-six 
hours; and the second day after 
Lord Burghersh’s arrival with the 
call for succours, this force was not 
only embarked, but actually under 
weigh for the beleaguered city. 

Mean time the troops and inhabi- 
tants, both of Isla and Cadiz, omitted 
nothing that could tend to strengthen 
their position. The summons to 
surrender was sent to Isla, and also 
to Cadiz; that to the former was dis- 
missed by Albuquerque, with a bold 
defiance to the French Marshal to 
meet him at the PugNTE DE Suaza! 
The summons to Cadiz, which was 
sent across the bay by a flag of truce, 
and which claimed the protection of 
the British Admiral, was treated with 
equal disdain; the troops and the 
excited populace crowded on the 
walls, and the mob, brandishing their 
arms and their knives in the air, 
shouting out “ Guerra! Guerra! 
HASTA LA GUARNICION!” War, war 
to the Hitt; thus improving on the 
cry of the brave Arragonese, of 
“ WaR TO THE KNIFE.” This enthu- 
siasm was general; all classes of the 
inhabitants, strangers as well as ci- 
tizens, nobles, generals, ecclesiastics, 
merchants, and artisans, even wo- 
men! volunteered their services to 
work on the defences constructing in 
front of Cadiz; nor were their bre- 
thren in loyalty, the Islaiieros, less 
active or enthusiastic in the patri- 
otic cause. 

Matters were in this state of fe- 
verish anxiety as to the result of the 
great and mortal struggle about to 
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commence, when, shortly after day- 
break on the 12th February, 1810, 
his Britannic Majesty’s sloop of war, 
Myrtle, followed by a small fleet of 
transports, appeared off the coast, 
under a press of sail, steering direct 
for Cadiz. In three hours they were 
abreast of Rota; the hopes of suc- 
cour, so fondly indulged in by the 
anxious Gaditanos, were now about 
to be realized—as the ships came 
more distinctly within their view, 
the delighted citizens saw the decks 
and lower rigging of all the trans- 
ports swarming with red coats, 
who, on seeing the golden flag 
of Spain still flying over the city, 
waved their little white foraging 
caps in the air in answer to the 
faintly-heard acclamations of the 
people on shore. The wind blew 
fresh and fair, the transports plough- 
ed their way up the bay under every 
stitch of canvas they could pack on, 
followed by the gallant Tom Innes 
in the little Myrtle, who clutched 
his fleet together as a careful hen 
would her unfledged brood. An 
exchange of signals between Captain 
Innes and Admiral Purvis explained 
all. A boat was seen leaving the 
flag-ship to announce the glad tid- 
ings of the arrival and strength of 
the force from Lisbon to the Spanish 
regency ; another half hour saw them 
all safe moored in the inner bay. 
The general immediately went on 
board the flag-ship to pay his re- 
spects to Vice-Admiral Purvis (who 
had his blue-at-the-fure of the Queen 
Charlotte). The moment the cus- 
tomary salute of compliment had 
been fired by the flag ship, it was 
taken up by the batteries on shore, 
whose commanders, not regulating 
their fire by reference to rank, 
welcomed their allies by a general 
discharge from more than a hundred 
pieces of ordnance, sounding as if 
the thunders of heaven had been re- 
leased! In the bay the line of Spa- 
nish and British gun-boats, moored 
in a crescent, opened their fire, and 
in order that the compliment should 
not be an empty one, the officers 
took especial care to shot their long, 
eighteen- pounders, which they con- 
tinued to pour for half an hour un- 
remittingly on the French working- 
arties employed in constructing 
serene in the several creeks, and 
who were soon seen scudding away 
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by hundreds, bearing off their 
wounded to every spot which af- 
forded a temporary shelter. As for 
the people of Cadiz, their joy knew 
no bounds; far as the eye could 
sweep along the lofty and extensive 
line of wall, a triple row of heads 
were to be seen, not one of them 
covered, under a waving canopy of 
hats and fans; while the distantshouts 
of forty thousand voices crying out 
“ bien venida Inglezes—viva Ingla-« 
tina,” broke on the listening ear of 
the troops like the music of a dis- 
tant peal of bells—while a tear, the 
generous tribute of an honest heart 
sympathizing with a brave nation, 
might then be seen glistening in the 
eye of many a gallant soldier! Oh, 
it was a sight worthy of the gods! 
Out of a population of more than 
seventy thousand, crowded within 
the city, all but tender infancy, ex- 
treme old age, decrepitude, or the 
careful mother surrounded by her 
children, came forth to shout a 
glorious welcome to their British 
allies, who, on their part, had the 
happiness to behold thousands and 
tens of thousands of men, of youth, 
and even women! unsubdued by 
the misfortunes and danger of their 
beloved country, holding out a brave 
defiance to their perfidious invaders, 
and prepared to bury themselves 
under the ruins of their beautiful 
city rather than see its streets pol- 
luted by the tread of a Frenchman. 

Amidst the roar of cannon, the 
deafening peal of bells from more 
than one hundred churches and 
convents, and the increasing “ vi- 
vas” of the populace, the admiral 
and the general landed at the Mole. 
The naval commander has already 
been named. The military one was 
the late Lieutenant-General the Ho- 
nourable Sir William Stewart, K.C.B. 
then only brigadier, an officer who, 
by his gallantry and services, had 
already established a high profes- 
sional character. General Stewart 
had but just arrived at Lisbon on his 
way to join the army, when !Lord 
Wellington availed himself of the 
presence of such a competent officer 
to take command of the expedition 
to Cadiz. 

The splendid 79th regiment (or 
Cameron Highlanders), full one thou- 
sand strong, and in the highest state 
of discipline and equipment, toge- 
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ther with the 94th, had opportunely 
arrived in the Tagus about that cri- 


tical period. To these regiments 
were added the 87th, and some ar- 
tillery, which force was to be further 
augmented by the 88th from Gibral- 
tar, and the 20th Portuguese regi- 
ment to follow from Lisbon in two 
days. Here then was a force of 
nearly five thousand effective troops 
colleeted at the moment by the ever- 
energetic Wellington to meet this 
new and pressing emergency. Six 
days only had elapsed between the 
despatch from Cadiz of the applica- 
tion for British aid and its actual ar- 
rival at the scene of danger! Many 
favourable circumstances, it is true, 
conspired to give effect to Lord 
Wellington’s wishes—the troops 
were on the spot—transports ready 
to weigh anchor at a moment’s 
warning—commissariat stores afloat 
—weather propitious—and wind, as 
fair as if bespoke! But the moral 
effect of this promptitude on the 
Spaniards was most powerful. 

The troops disembarked without 
delay—laden with knapsack, haver- 
sack, great-coat, blanket, &c., thus 
bearing about them all those com- 
forts to which the poor “ soldado 
Espaiiol” is astranger. By noon the 
splendid line of red coats in grand 
parade (extending nearly a mile in 
length) were drawn out on the city 
wall, which, broad and beautifully 
paved, forms amagnificentesplanade. 
The Cameron Highlanders were the 
chief objects of attraction ; the war 
like appearance of this fine battalion 
—every man of which, in his full- 

lumed bonnet, appeared to the 

paniards to stand szz feet high at 
least, struck the people with astonish- 
ment ;—then the kilt, the philabeg, 
the naked knee, and tartan stocking, 
were altogether novelties hitherto 
unseen in those countries. The fair 
sex, who honoured them with their 
smiling regards, soon overcame the 
feeling of bashfulness which the first 
sight of these warriors created, and 
so greatly had this favoured corps 
. on the good graces of the be- 

olders, that when it became known 
that its destination was Isla de Leon, 
a murmur of _ ran through the 
admiring crowd. 

The word “ attention” struck the 
multitude suddenly mute—not a 
whisper was heard. At the next word 
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of command, “ SHoutper Arms,” 
the effect on the people was abso- 
lutely electric !—the whole five hun- 
dred file, like a mighty engine mo- 
ved by a single spring, came to the 
“ shoulder” like clock-work; after 
which, the line appeared as if sud- 
denly petrified into a wall of porphy- 
ry. The astonishment and admira- 
tion of the spectators was too great 
to be expressed ; they stood gazing 
in mute amazement at that steadi- 
ness under arms which can only be 
acquired by the most rigid discipline. 
But when the line broke into co- 
lumn of sections, and commenced 
its march, the wild and warlike 
music of the national bagpipe was 
almost drowned in the cheers of 
the people. “ Vivas los Escoses.”— 
** Viva los sin calzones !” (breeches- 
less) was heard on all sides; nor 
were such noisy demonstrations of 
pleasure confined to the male sex 
alone; thousands of men, women, 
and children accompanied the re- 
giment to the Puerta Tierra, with 
complimentary greetings. The bag- 
pipe is an instrument not unknown 
to the Spaniards; it is the music of 
the peasantry of Gallicia, and called 
the “gaita Gallega”—the said Gal 
legos, be it observed, having, from 
their habits of industry, frugality, 
and trust-worthiness, time out of 
mind, obtained the name of the 
“ Highlanders of Spain.” Next came 
the 94th regiment (Scotch also, but 
not Highland, being the remnant of 
the Scotch brigade of 1794). This 
corps was what might be justly 
termed a fine, well-set up, steady- 
looking body of men, accurately 
clean in person and accoutrements, 
and every way calculated to impress 
the Spaniards with a favourable idea 
of the character of British troops. 
Marching in the rear of the Highland- 
ers, they partook of those uproarious 
gratulations so lavishly bestowed by 
the people on their new allies. 

The last in the order of march 
was the 87th, or Prince of Wales’ 
Ir1tsnh_ Herogs, a title which (al- 
though since exchanged for that of 
Royal Irish Fusileers) that gallant 
corps has ever nobly maintained ;— 
they were Hibernian to a man— 
(and, as the Spaniards concluded, 
“ Catholica por supuesta”). They each 
wore in front of their cap a leaf of 
laurel (which they took care to bring 
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with them from their suburban quar. 
ters near Lisbon), in testimony of 
their share of the victory of Tala- 
vera. Having been nearly two years 
in the Peninsula, no inconsiderable 
number of the officers and men 
spoke a motley mixture of Portu- 
guese and Spanish, which, with that 
total absence of bashfulness, added to 
the reckless gaiety of manner for 
which their nation is famed, strongly 
recommended them to the favour of 
the Spaniards of all ranks. Another 
circumstance tended to insure their 
favourable reception, and that was 
their uniform, which happened to 
be exactly the same as that of the 
Regimento de Irelando, one of the 
Irish brigade in the Spanish service, 
which produced some of the most 
distinguished officers of their army. 
Persons of all ranks crowded round 
the regiment, front and rear, to shake 
their hands, English fashion— and 
“viva” them—courtesies which the 
officer in command very prudently 
did not attempt to repel, but, on the 
contrary, participated in them with 
ptt mark of respect and good- 
will. 

This regiment was destined to oc- 
cupy the fort and barracks of Santa 
Elena at Cadiz; a post of distin- 
guished honour assuredly, as it was 
the guard of the land gate. When 
the order to march was given, the 
drums and fifes (for men were toova- 
luable to afford bands in those times), 
struck up the lively air, “A Jas ar- 
mas! corre Patriotas !”—(Patriots, 
fly to arms),—then so popular in 
Spain. This completed the conquest 
of the hearts of the populace, which 
in a living tide almost carried the 
regiment to its quarters. Those 
who have only seen an English mob 
excited by some passing event to the 
expression of its feelings, whether 
of pleasure or of discontent, know 
enthusiasm only by name. 

Nothing could exceed the spirit 
of harmony and good-will which 
then prevailed between the Spa- 
niards and their British friends; 
and, let it for the honour of each be 
recorded, that this feeling of confi- 
dence on the one side, and of zeal- 
ous devotion on the other, to the 
cause they supported, was never 
loosened, notwithstanding the base 
attempts of a secrét anti-national and 
peculiarly ANTI-ENGLISH party (the 
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offscourings of the corrupt court of 
Madrid) to infuse suspicion and dis< 
trust in the mind of each, but hap- 
pily without effect. With all the 
drawbacks on the Spanish character, 
they are, when once assured of ho- 
nourable intention, a noble, a ge- 
nerous, and confiding people. 

The tumultuous joy of the first 
portion of the day having subsided, 
and three-fourths of the lately as- 
sembled multitudes now enjoying 
their tranquil siesta, numbers of the 
most respectable members of the 
commercial body of Cadiz waited 
on the officer in command at St 
Elena, enireating to be allowed the 
pleasure of entertaining the officers 
at their respective houses, until their 
arrangements for establishing their 
regiment's mess were completed, a 
well-timed mark of attention; and 
as the men (thanks to the commis- 
sariat and their quartermaster) were 
already chin-deep in an excellent 
meal of fresh provisions, every man 
with his pint of wine beside him, the 
polite offer was gratefully accepted. 
The major, who held the command 
(with four or five of his officers, 
without distinction of rank), was led 
off in one direction, while others of 
the merchants took charge of the 
remainder of the corps, by threes 
and fours, that gentleman seeming 
most happy who could enlist the 
largest number to partake of his hos- 
pitalities. This was not intended as 
the mere display of civility for the 
day or the occasion; it had a more 
substantial character. The guests, 
when taking their leave after coffee, 
were informed that the dinner hour 
of the “ house ” was two, three, or 
four, as might be (generally the lat- 
ter), where, on their visits to town, 
they would always find their cover 
and a welcome. Such was the cus- 
tom of Cadiz, the most hospitable 
of cities for a century. But, alas, 
how fallen ! 

The worthy merchants alluded to 
(many of whose names will figure 
with credit in these sketches), were 
for the greater part Irish, or the 
descendants of Irish settlers; who, 
on the score of religious persecu- 
tion (let us charitably say exclusion) 
in their own country, had found a 
home in all the great cities and sea 
ports of the Peninsula, Of mercan- 
tile establishments, purely English by 
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birth and religion, there were none, 
but many English houses had resi- 
dent agents in the great commercial 
cities of Cadiz, Malaga, Valencia, 
Alicante, &c., into whose religious 
opinions, Spanish “ delicadeza” (the 
most refined species of politeness) 
never presumed to enquire ; so long 
as a stranger refrains from any act 
offensive to the ceremonies of their 
national religion, he will never be 
pressed into a personal observance 
of them. Of Scotch (Catholic) 
houses, there was no want either in 
Spain or Portugal; the principal one 
in Cadiz for many years was that 
branch of the once all-powerful 
establishment, Gordon and Murphy, 
of (Austin Friars) London, and of 
Madrid, Cadiz, and Vera Cruz 
(Mexico)—committed to the care of 
Mr Duncan Shaw, transformed by 
Spanish etiquette (which always 
addresses by the “ Nombre chris- 
tiano”) into Don Duncano, at whose 
hospitable board not only the din- 
nerless North Briton, but the South- 
ern, whether soldier or sailor, ever 
found a hearty welcome. 

But the grand reunion on that 
memorable day, on which the Bri- 
tish colours were allowed to be un- 
furled, and enthusiastically cheered, 
within the walls of Cadiz!—was at 
the house of Don Diego Duff, the 
venerable and respected consul :— 
Mr James Duff (who, at nearly the 
close of a long life of honour and 
integrity, was honoured with the 
dignity of Baronet) was then in his 
eighty-fifth year, but with all the 
anti-Gallican fire of a youthful pa- 
triot of twenty. The old gentleman 
was a very Pangloss in optimism— 
every calamity which had already 
befallen—or that was likely to befal 
the beloved country of his adoption, 
was to his mind all for the best! The 
invasion of Spain by the French, he 
insisted, was an act of Heaven's bene« 
ficence and favour, in order to bring 
before the nations of the earth 
proofs of the superiority of Spain 
beyond all others in wisdom, cou- 
rage, and constancy. On the news 
of the capture of, and cruel massa- 
cre at, Madrid reaching Cadiz, he 
exclaimed “ so much the better; 
now the Madritengs will not allow 
one Of the rascals to live!” Even 


the roar of the cannon from the op- 
shore could only raise a 
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ghastly smile on his corpse-like coun- 
tenance. On the day in question, 
when meeting his friends and guests 
in his saloon, which he did in full 
costume of scarlet and embroidery, 
and when the loud and continued 
peals from the French batteries 
(practising their range against the 
fleet in the bay) caused the massive 
windows of the old Consulate to 
vibrate and rattle in their ancient 
frames, the old man mumbled, 
** Fools! fools ! you are wasting your 
powder.” Then turning to his guests, 
“this night—yes, gentlemen, this 
veRY night, the rascals will pack up, 
and be off!” Poor Don Diego, how- 
ever, had nearly a three years’ expe- 
rience of these noisy courtesies 
ringing in his aged ears ; and just re- 
tained life and sense enough to 
know that the “ rascals” had at last 
“ packed off,” and left him in peace 
to take his spiritual flight to another 
and better world. It was really 
painful to look upon the counte- 
nance of the kind old gentleman; 
nothing that still bore life looked 
half so deadly ; and if possible still 
more distressing to hear him attempt 
to speak ; his teeth, to the last stump, 
had long before absconded, and his 
Jungs (always, it was said, weak 
and delicate) scarcely retained 
power to perform their func- 
tions; yet his spirit was unbroken, 
and his devotion to the cause of 
Spain as sincere as it was enthu- 
siastic. 

His party on that day consisted 
of the Right Hon. John Hookam 
Frere, some time ambassador to the 
court of Spain—General Stewart, 
and his personal staff—the officers 
acting pro tem. at the head of the 
adjutant, quartermaster and com- 
missary: general's respective depart- 
ments—three captains of the British 
navy—a captain of British artillery 
who was serving with the Spaniards 
under the brevet rank of colonel, and 
another of engineers, similarly ho- 
noured—(and both nota little gra- 
tified at their speedy step from cap- 
tain to colonel by a trip across the 
Bay of Biscay). There was also a 
certain Don Pedro Cruz, an inten- 
dente del exercito, a kind of commis 
sary-general ; but the Don, not being 
burdened either with money or 
viveres, his commissariat character 
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lost its most interesting and attract« 
ive attributes; he was, however, a 
most jovial little fellow—a great ad« 
mirer of the English and their cus- 
toms; in proof of which the wor- 
thy intendente claimed, as a pe- 
culiar favour, a stock of London 
bottled porter, which, to the number 
of four bottles, he kept at his feet, 
acting the butler on each in suc- 
cession with all the address of a 
Cockney waiter, not losing a spoon- 
ful of the creaming contents. Appa- 
rently indifferent to wine, he did 
ample justice to at least a gallon of 
“ Whitbread’s entire.” 

Don Pedro had passed some time 
in England, and being one of the 
lions of the day (rather a dark- 
browed one) at the period of the 
visit of the patriots in 1808, was 
very hospitably and generously en- 
tertained, which he never spoke of 
but in terms of the warmest grati- 
tude; but the most flattering mark 
of British favour which he prided 
himself on was the soubriquet of 
“© Charles Fox,’ bestowed on him at 
Lord Holland’s table ; and certainly, 
in bust, in feature, in eye, brow, and, 
above all, in voice, he bore a power- 
ful resemblance to that celebrated 
statesman. “ J tell the Prince of 
Wales,” said the Don, “ that I like 
very much England, very much King 
George; and the Prince tell me I 
was double Charles Fox” (his double, 
we are to presume). The daughter of 
this gentleman, Dona Madalena, then 
decidedly the most beautiful woman 
in Andalusia (that land of beauty), 
had been lately married to General 
Whittingham, a field officer of Bri- 
tish cavalry, who, on joining the 
Spanish army under Cuesta, receiv- 
ed the rank of colonel ; but his 
talents and his bravery soon ad- 
vanced him to the rank of general of 
cavalry, which he held with undimi- 
nished honour until the close of the 
Peninsular war. Neither the gene- 
ral nor his lady was of our dinner 
party; but, to the great and agree- 
able surprise of the John Bulls, 
the cloth had scarcely been re- 
moved ere Dona Madalena and 
her sister entered the room to 
partake of the desert—and with no 

revious announcement than mere- 
y the major domo flinging back the 
door to its utmost range—saying, 
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“La Generata!” * @ general (but 
sly) pulling up of collars, and rubbing 
up of toupees became visible. No 
time was wasted in useless introduc- 
tion—all the company knew who Mrs 
General Whittingham was; and if she 
did not know their names, that cir- 
cumstance caused no awkward dif- 
fidence in the visitors, who received 
the attentions of the company with 
that ladylike and graceful famili- 
arity which would have made a pupil 
of the Almack school of hauteurs 
ready to faint. To see such an 
angel of life, youth, and beauty 
beside the living mummy on whose 
right hand she was seated, was an 
awful lesson to humanity! The old 
consul poured some champagne into 
the glass of his fair neighbour, and, 
although toast-drinking is a folly in 
a great measure unpractised in all 
civilized countries except our own, 
she raised the glass of sparkling 
liquor to her lips; and with an ir- 
radiating smile to all around, toasted 
“ Viva! nuestros amigos, los In- 
gleses!” The delightful half hour of 
their presence too soon fled, when 
the ladies (neither of whom, by the 
by, spoke a word of English) retir- 
ed with as little preparation or 
ceremony as they entered, return- 
ing, with a kind and elegant acknow- 
ledgment, the solemn, and would- 
be-thought graceful bows of the 
standing Bulls. Major-General Sir 
Frederick Ponsonby, then a major 
of dragoons, and one of the hand- 
somest young men in the army, had 
the happiness to bear an arm of each 
to the saloon. 

The presence of their father was 
no restraint on the tide of praise 
which all bestowed on his charming 
daughters—more particularly Za 
Generala. As our entertainment had 
been good, our wines were excellent; 
but a long sitting after dinner is 
happily not the custom in the sunny 
south. Six o’clock saw us all on 
our feet. The officers of the staff 
had to make good their billets—but 
in that important affair no difficulty 
was encountered, for the merchants 
to whom these drafts at sight, not 
only for lodgings, but for board, 
were addressed, were all in waitin 
at the coffee-table of the consul to 
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** alojados” (the billetted). That 

rand point arranged, we strolled off 
in parties to the Plaza St Antonio, 
the fashionable evening promenade 
at that early period of the year, 
when the sea breeze is too keen to 
allow of the enjoyment of the more 
beautiful walk called the Almeda, 
or Mall, one of which (great or 
small) every town—indeed almost 
every village in Spain—can boast. 
The honourable member for Shef- 
field must have had these in his eye 
when he brought in his bill for 
public walks for the population of 
our cloudy climate! If such were 
ever to be established, an umbrella 
depét at each end of the walk must 
follow as a matter of course for 
public convenience. On such of 
our party as were equal strangers to 
the costume as to the customs of 
Spain, this moving panorama pro- 
duced a strange, a striking, and at 
first not agreeable effect. The un- 
varying uniformity of the female 
dress, and that of the solemn raven 
hue, threw an appearance of gloom 
over the coup d’ail—but the impres- 
sion was soon dissipated—the longer 
they looked, the more attentively 
they gazed on the sweet expressive 
countenances, lit up by the laughter- 
loving Andalusian eye, which met 
them on every side, the more they 
became enamoured of the scene. 
Another custom struck the new 
comers with surprise—not one of 
the ladies, aged and sage, or young 
and lively, took the arm of any 
of the gentlemen by whom they were 
for the most part attentively gal- 
lanted in their promenade. A little 
observation, however, soon explain- 
ed the cause of this apparent reserve. 
So long as a glimmering of daylight 
lasts, both the hands of the fair 
Gaditana find ample employment— 
the right in the exercise and conver- 
sation of the fan (which requires 
almost a life to attain to perfection), 
and the left in the management of the 
mantilla (or veil), which, whether 
black or white,neverremainsasécond 
minute in exactly the same position. 
Variety with the Spanish ladies is 
the spice of life which gives it all 
its flavour—thus their mincing walk, 





* An admiral’s lady is in like manner styled “* La Almiranta,”’ 
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their flirt of the fan, the play of the 
mantilla, the tones of their soft half 
lisping voice, and the glance of their 
speaking eye, are for ever changing. 
In the midst of the confused hum 
of a couple of thousand voices a 
bell is heard to toll—once! twice !— 
every sound is hushed, every foot 
at rest, every eye depressed—a third 
toll !—prayers are whispered in sub- 
dued tones—half a minute passes— 
toll! toll! toll! in quick time, tells 
that the ceremony of Las Animas 
is concluded. During these brief 
orisons, observed universally at the 
moment of sunset throughout all 
Spain, from the palace of the king to 
the cottage of the peasant, how many 
hundreds (perhaps thousands) of 
half-roasted poor souls are released 
from purgatorial pangs, and wafted 
on the wings of faith to happier 
regions! Well—if four-fifths of the 
Christian world think 80, why should 
we, the other fifth, presume to ques- 
tion their faith? At all events let 
them enjoy the pious delusion with- 
out intruding our impertinence upon 
them. Yet there have been John 
Bulls stupid enough to keep the hat 
on his dull and muddy-brained head 
during this ceremony. At the last 
toll salutes are exchanged with those 
nearest, even though the parties 
should happen to be strangers to 
each other. Hats are domed by 
the men, fans once more unfurled 
by the ladies, and the gay promenade 
is resumed. Twilight soon follows 
—the cigar-box or bag is unpocket- 
ed—the boys who hawk about a 
rope-match for the use of the 
smokers, sing out in their shrill 
cheerful tones, “ Gandela! Cavalle- 
rito /” Hundreds of cigars soon show 
their twinkling light—the beautiful 
features which so lately beamed on 
évery side can no longer be dis- 
cerned; but thesame delightful form, 
which partial darkness cannot ob- 
scure, glides beside or before us. 
The mantilla is now at rest! the arm 
of the fair one is no longer withheld 
from the husband, or more generally 
the cortejo ; the latter character, to- 
ether with a padre confessor 
Comedies doubled by the same in- 
ividual) is a necessary appendage 
to every well-regulated family ; t 
one the guardian of the body, the other 
of the soul, of Heaven’s fairest por- 
tion of the creation... Under such pro- 
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tection, who can wonder at the 
unbounded connubial confidence 
which reigns in modern Spain ! 
Theevening promenade is followed 
by the tertulia. Such ladies as have 
indulgent spouses (and who have 
not? bless them all! in those days), 
with liberal allowance for the house- 
hold, receive their own particular 
knot of friends of both sexes, night- 
ly at their houses. To these agree- 
able assemblies, gossip, tea-drink- 
ing, and scandal have never yet 
found entrance; music, vocal and 
instrumental, sometimes pass away 
the hours from nine to twelve; but 
the truth must be told, card-playing 
is the great end and aim of all these 
parties. The juniors may perchance 
amuse themselves in music and 
love-making in the gabinetta of the 
saloon, but the seniors of both sexes 
are too deeply engrossed by the ab« 
sorbing seductions of the gambling 
table to attend to any thing but 
their national vice. Hundreds of 
dollars momentarily exchange own- 
ers under the chances of maco, pe- 
cado (Sin—a most appropriate 
name), monte, or trente et quarente. In 
those tertulias, where gentlemen are 
the chief actors in the drama of 
chance, rouge et noir is the favour- 
ite, because most destructive game. 
One of the firm of the house in 
which it was my good fortune to ob- 
tain my billet took me to the tertu- 
lia of his relative, the then celebrated 
Dona Maria S——, the resort of the 
élite of Cadiz, as well as of many of 
the noble refugees from Madrid and 
the provinces. My introduction in- 
to the saloon, on my friend’s an- 
nouncement of my name and rank, 
made me quite as well acquainted 
with all present as if an hour had 
been spent in formal and individual 
introduction. My name, too, took 
their fancy—not a jumble of jaw- 
breaking consonants, like my imme- 
diate predecessor in the room, 
Major Wrigglesworth (as good a 
fellow as ever made it a point to 
stop in a mess-room till all the 
candles became to his eyes dupli- 
cates of themselves), but short and 
sweet, four liquid vowels in the six 
letters which composed it; in short 
I was well received. The Spaniards, 
like other really polished nations, 
seem to consider that the presence 
of a lady or gentleman in a certain 
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society, on the personal introduction 
of a friend of the house, is a sufficient 
guarantee for what is called in Eng- 
Jand their respectability ; a foreigner 
once seen in that society is honoured 
with the salute or the drazo of the 
first grandee of the land, and to the 
honour of whose company he can 
ever afterwards be admitted. A 
stranger, therefore, finds himself 
treated with coldness or cordiality 
just as he renders himself agreeable 
or repulsive to a highly sensitive and 
discriminating people. Some of our 
most respectable English gentry— 
ay, and nobility too, who visited 
Cadiz from 1810 to 1813, made 
themselves such respectable bores by 
their dulness and hauteur as to be 
deemed fair subjects for laughter, 
and were avoided as “ hombres pe- 
sados” (heavy men). The Spaniards, 
with all that gravity of character at- 
tributed to them, are in reality a 
lively, witty, and joyous people. To 
be sure the Dons of Iberia do not 
distort the fine expressive features 
which nature has bestowed on them 
by affecting a stupid simper, nor ex- 
pend that rich sonorous voice, which 
is singularly musical to the ear, in 
drawling out conventional compli- 
ments, like our own exquisites, to some 
insipid beauty, as cold and heartless 
as the fop by whom she is addressed ; 
but they are tranquilly cheerful, and 
— gay—proud in essentials, 

ut condescendingly yielding in 
trifles; and they seem to think that a 
grandee loses nothing of his grace or 
consequence by being kind, free, and 
familiar—while the wealthy or 
titled John Bull sadly fails to enforce 
his dignity by being dull, cold, and 
distant. 

Dona Maria, the lady of the house 
(addressed by her friends in the en- 
dearing diminutive Maraquita, ac- 
cording to the custom of thecountry), 
was of English parentage on both 
sides, but born in Spain; she spoke 
the English language fluently, but 
with an accent which betrayed her 
foreign birth—she also spoke French 
and Italian, and was a delightful 
pianist, possessed great taste, a fine 
ear, and brilliant execution. Her hus- 
band, Don Pedro S——, a merchant 
in opulent circumstances, was of 
Irish extraction, and perbaps the 
very best tempered and best natured 
man in Cadiz. He always maintained 
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a hospitable establishment ; never in- 
terfered with his wife’s administra- 
tion—foreign or domestic—generous, 
witty, well-informed, and loquacious, 
he was universally liked. There was 
one drawback, however, on his many 
excellent qualities ; he admired regu- 
larity in most matters; in those of 
business he was not excelled by any 
merchant in Cadiz, but this virtue in 
him degenerated into a vice by the 
unvarying regularity with which he 
got drunk every night in the year— 
fast-day or festival, high-day or holy- 
day—at or about eleven o'clock. 
This, it may be supposed, proved 
unfavourable to his connubial feli- 
city ? By no means, never did a hap- 
py couple in Spain or elsewhere pass 
their lives in more perfect concord. 
Dona Maria, although treated 
unkindly by nature in her distribu- 
tion of personal beauty, was a wo- 
man of much talent; and although 
without a single visible charm to 
hang thehumblest compliment on,no 
one ever passed an evening in her 
society who did not pronounce her 
a very charming woman. It may be 
enquired whether Don Pedro (or 
rather Perico, as he was always cal- 
led) did not entrench his honour 
within the unapproachable defences 
of his wife’s lack of personal attrac- 
tion ? Que se yo ? (how dol know ?) 
Whatever preferences she had hither- 
to evinced in the selection of her 
particular friends of the male sex, 
never did woman more discreetly 
leave herself less in the power of 
man—ungrateful man—to taunt her 
with the want of those charms 
which he himself might boast of ; for 
it had been a general remarkamongst 
her fair friends, that all her cortejos 
were entitled, by figure and feature, 
to claim the presidency of the ugliest 
club in Europe! such men, in fact, 
one glance at whom would have dis- 
armed even Spanish jealousy of the 
olden time. But it is doubtful 
whether Perico ever gave himself 
the trouble to think one moment on 
such an ordinary subject. The matri- 
monial menage of the house was per- 
fectly known to all their visiting 
friends; each had their separate 
wing of the mansion ; and as neither 
party complained, but, on the con- 
trary, exhibited at all times the 
most perfect good feeling and kind 
attention towards each other, it wa 
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nobody’s business to enquire further 
—“ viva la confianza! viva!!” 
Dona Maria, after a_ brief 
acquaintance with a stranger whose 
manners pleased her (and in 
that respect she was as fasti- 
dious as any beauty of her gay 
circle), used to display the wound 
on her right arm which she received 
from one of the assassins of her ill- 
fated friend Governor Soluno. This 
officer, with, it is believed, the best 
intentions towards his country, had 
suffered his mind to be so deeply 
impressed with the impossibility of 
contending against the overwhelm- 
ing power of France, that his whole 
thoughts were devoted to the hope 
of obtaining favourable terms for the 
province of which he was then cap- 
tain-general, whenever its invasion 
took place. As governor of Cadiz 
he did all that was possible to tran- 
quillize the people and keep down 
that rising spirit of resistance to the 
invaders which every day gathered 
fresh strength. By this temporizing 
policy he lost much of the popularity 
he once possessed. But the act 
which sealed his unhappy doom, was 
his timid refusal to co-operate with 
Admiral Purvis in the attack pro- 
posed to him by the latter on the 
French squadron under Admiral 
Rossily, then (May 1808) blockaded 
in Cadiz harbour. The weak or 
traitorous Soluno urged on the in- 
habitants of the city under his go- 
vernment, the fatal consequences 
which they must ultimately expect 
from such a show of premature 
hostility to France. The slave met 
his desert! The excited populace 
flew to arms—his house was besieg- 
ed—it was a large mansion, forming 
the rounded angle of the Barrio St 
Carlos, and, like all the other houses 
of the better order, impervious to 
ordinary attack. Various means 
were adopted by the maddened mob 
to batter in the outer doors—they 
still resisted all their efforts. Huge 
logs of mahogany, weighing several 
tons, were borne to the spot in the 
palanquas or slings of the labouring 
gallegos, and used as battering-rams 
against the still unyielding portals ;— 
at length the desperate measure was 
taken of blowing open the premises 
at every hazard of evil which such 
a step might have produced in 
the neighbourhood. A twenty-four 
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pounder was dragged from the town 
wall, not fifty yards’: distance, into 
which seventy-two pounds’ weight 
of metal (a triple charge) was ram- 
med down; the gun was then placed 
with its muzzle to the porch, and 
the match applied—another moment 
beheld the front of the house in 
ruins! Soluno now attempted to 
escape from popular fury by means 
of the roofs of his own and the ad- 
jacent houses, which are a succession 
of flat terraces, often laid out as 
gardens or ornamental grottoes. But 
the bloodhounds were quickly on 
his track—he fled from roof to roof 
with an agility strengthened by his 
fears, until he reached that of the 
house of his friend Don Pedro, 
which had always been to him asa 
home, and was in the act of de- 
scending by the flight of steps which 
led to the attics, when he was over- 
taken and dragged back by the fore- 
most of the sanguinary crew. It 
was in the struggle for his escape, 
assisted by Dona Maria, who had 
hastened to his relief, that she re- 
ceived her wound. The fellow who 
inflicted it made a rude apology for 
the unintended violence, and with 
all the gallantry of the majo, insist 
ed on binding it up with his hand- 
kerchief. To enable him to use 
both hands in the operation, he very 
coolly stuck his knife in the shoulder 
of the unfortunate governor! The 
last few moments of the doomed 
Soluno were those of the most piti- 
able suffering—he was dragged 
bleeding down the stairs,and through 
the hall of Don Pedro, into the street 
called Cinco Torres, where the ex- 
ulting shouts of the ferocious mob 
burst on his ear. It was intended 
to have executed him on the roof of 
the Aduana, or custom-house, on his 
route to which the wretched victim 
passed under the windows of those 
friends at whose tables he had al- 
ways been a welcome and an 
honoured guest, but not one of 
whom dared to appear, or exhibit 
the slightest sympathy for his un- 
happy fate—the infuriated populace, 
thirsting for his blood, could not be 
restrained to defer the work of 
death even for one short quarter of 
an hour!—the devoted, and at last 
pitied, wretch, had twenty knives in 
his body at one and the same mo- 
ment, and his heart was literally 
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cut out and trampled on in the 


public streets! Not the slightest 
insult or violence was offered to the 

enerous woman who had bled in 

is defence—the most ferocious of 
the assassins did honour to and ap- 
plauded her motives ;—had any man 
rendered him such assistance he 
would have shared his fate! With 
a disinterested spirit of patriotism 
which we should in vain look for in 
countries calling themselves more 
civilized, all the property in money, 

late, jewels, &c. found in Soluno’s 
ating was held inviolable and 
sacred by this ruffian crew, the very 
dregs of his countrymen! “ We will 
take nothing that belonged to the 
Traitor!” was their magnanimous 
declaration, while placing all the 
property in the public treasury for 
the support of the patriotic cause, 
undiminished by the plunder or loss 
of a single quarto! 

Every old campaigner recals with 
pleasure the memory of a good billet 
—it is a prize amid the thousand 
blanks in the lottery of war. At 
twelve, taking my departure from 
the supper-table of Dona Maria 
(where two dukes, one duchess, 
with a fair sprinkling of counts, 
generals, and admirals, graced the 
festive board), I entered on my 
quarters. My excellent friends had 
made every thing so comfortable for 
my accommodation as not to leave 
me a want unprovided for—“ Muy 
buenas noches” interchanged, I was 
left to myself, and was soon fast 
asleep. 

Early hours are the order of the 
day in the South. Before eight our 
breakfast party was assembled—at 
the conclusion of one of the best 
that taste and plenty could produce, 
I prepared for my journey to Isla. 
Having despatched that branch of 
the service which claimed my parti- 
cular attention (and solicited the 
companionship of my mercantile 
friend and joint host), off we set. 
Our means of travelling was by 
post coach, which was in waiting 
outside the Puerta Tierra, no car 
riages (except the custom-house 
carts) being at that time permitted 
to enter the town or ply in the 
streets without the especial permis- 
sion of the governor of the city. Not 
having any wish to claim a favour 
which would have been instantly 
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granted, I had requested that the 


carriage should remain outside the 
walls—besides, having a natural 
curiosity as a stranger to see a por- 
tion of the town, I preferred the 
walk. We passed through the 
Calle Ancha (or wide street), a 
handsome avenue which opens on 
the Plaza St Antonio, and the 
shady side of which is the Royal 
Exchange of the city from one to 
three o’clock each day of business, 
besides being the lounge of all idlers 
and “ guidnuncs.” About midway 
on the north side of the street stands 
an elegant marble building called 
the “CasadelosGremios,” or “House 
for the Corporations,” containing a 
council room, with the chambers of 
trade, manufactures, and commerce. 
It had within a very few years been 
the crowded focus of public busi- 
ness, but Cadiz, in 1810, was al- 
ready fast hastening to her decline. 
The Calle St Francisco, a street of 
shops (none of them approaching 
those of our fifth-rate tradesmen), 
has in it nothing to reward the trou- 
ble of walking through, except its 
extreme cleanliness. This street 
terminates in the Plaza St Juan de 
Dios, the general market for all the 
necessaries of life, yet still by its 
appearance supporting the character 
of Cadiz as the cleanest city in 
Europe, Bilboa perhaps excepted, 
which may equal Cadiz in that re- 
spect, but cannot possibly surpass 
it. The Grand Sea Gate opens on 
this Plaza, affording a view of the 
fortified mole and the ships at an- 
chor; but no persons were then ad- 
mitted, not even officers, without 
a passport, or when accompanied by 
an orderly serjeant from the main 
—_ Some of our naval officers, 

owever, had so conciliated the 
Spaniards by their frank and kind 
manners, that this ceremony was 
frequently relaxed in their favour; 
amongst others, Little Chamberlain, 
who commanded the Great Tema- 
raire (a 98), became so well known 
to the marine guards, that, when 
putting his hands into his pockets, 
affecting to search for his general 
pass, which he knew was not there, 
the sentinels used good-humouredly 
to say “ No es preciso chico ustedes, 
bien conocido!” (no necessity, my 
fine little fellow! you are well- 
known). Arrived at the Puerto 
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Tierra, it became necessary for us to 
be passed formally through the 
vaulted casements under an officer’s 
surveillance, and then to enter my 
name and suite in the guard-room 
book, also to lodge a certificate that 
the coachman and his assistant were 
to be employed on the public ser- 
vice ; upon which their passport was 
granted, to save them from em- 
bargo (pressing we should call it) 
by any of the Spanish authorities, 
either on the road or at Isla. These 
tedious formalities having been gone 
through, our party was hurried on, 
over the second drawbridge, scarce- 
ly allowing us time for even a hasty 
glance at the magnificent fortifica- 
tions; a few yards in front stood 
our carriage, which almost defies 
description; we occasionally see 
wood-cuts of such a vehicle in chil- 
dren’s story books, Cinderella for 
example, but in modern times it 
would be viewed as a remnant of 
the fashions of the carriages of the 
sixteenth century. Into this vene- 
rable vehicle we stepped, myself, 
the young officer called my secre- 
tary, my mercantile friend, and a 
medical officer, who requested a 
passage to Isla (there was room 
enough for as many more); the 
coachman (or Mayoral, to give him 
his proper title) stood beside his 
team of five, giving his orders to the 
Zagal (his adjutant), who held the 
head of the leader, while the bells 
of the whole team kept clanging 
most unmusically in our ears. We 
were all struck with admiration at 
the sight of our Mayoral; he stood 
full six feet high, erect and grace- 
ful; his whole form and limbs of 
the finest proportions, and his face 
the perfection of what may be 
termed handsome in the male sex; 
with the advantages of dress and ad- 
dress, the fellow would have made 
his way in any court in continental 
Europe; but these were never indis« 
pensable claims to favouritism in the 
former courts, either of Spain or 
Portugal. On his head he wore a 
shallow-crowned and rather broad- 
brimmed hat, with a band of many 
gaudy-coloured narrow ribbands, 
secured by a black silk band under 
his chin (like the picadors of the 
bull ring); his narrow and embroi« 
dered shirt-collar, white as snow, 
secured in front by a showy brooch, 


was thrown back, displaying a throat 
like a pillar of marble slightly bron- 
zed by sun and wind ; his “ Spanish- 
Brown” jacket (the seams, epau- 
lettes, and pocket-flaps of which 
were ornamented with scarlet cloth 
devices tastefully let in) was en- 
riched by a double row of hanging 
filigree silver buttons (long known 
in England as “ Spanish buttons’), 
while his velveteen waistcoat could 
boast of a éripie line; his velveteen 
short breeches were laced from the 
hip to the knee with a stout silver 
cord, which was tied in a bow at 
the knee, the ends or tags, mounted 
in thin silver, hung half way down 
the leg; his feet, which appeared 
small for the fine muscular limbs 
they had to support, were loaded 
with a massy pair of silver buckles 
reaching almost to the toes. El 
Sefior Mayoral, taken altogether, 
would have proved a rich prize to a 
highwayman. It seemed a sad fall- 
ing off of his dignity that he had no 
driving-box to receive his portly per- 
son ; a few ropes drawn from side to 
side of the foresprings was all the seat 
he seemed to require; he mounted, 
and at the words “andar, andar,” the 
zagal, a fine light-limbed fellow, flew 
beside the leader like a winged Mer- 
cury, until the whole team had taken 
up the pace of their leader; he then 
withdrew his hand from the horse’s 
head, and most dexterously sprung 
up beside his chief. Thus released 
from restraint (for the wheelers only 
are under the guidance of reins), the 
team rushed along in their wildest 
speed, while their clanging bells and 
the thundering voice of the Mayoral, 
formed a concert by no means agree- 
able. Never shall I forget my hor- 
ror, my self-reproach, at committing 
myself into such a vehicle, and under 
such an apparent madman’s guid- 
ance ; our route lay along the cause- 
way of solid masonry (built in the 
reign of Carlos Terceiro), the con- 
necting road between Cadiz and 
Isla, having been, previous to that 
period, an exposed strand for nearly 
two-thirds of the distance, occasion- 
ally obstructed by huge drifts of sand, 
the effect of storms from the Levant, 
or from the south-west. On this 
causeway (or wall more properly), 
only thirty-six feet wide, there is no 
parapet whatever, and as the gallop- 
ping team took their course to the 
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right or left, sometimes to almost the 
verge of the causeway, the insides 
(except my Cadiz friend, who laugh- 
ed at our apprehensions) expected 
nothing less than to be pitched on 
the strand (a decent tumble of about 
a dozen feet), in that ponderous ve- 
hicle. The centre of the causeway, 
fortunately, was a mass of loose sand, 
and deep enough to reach half-way 
up the spokes of our wheels, so that, 
before we reached the Corta Dura 
the spirit of the fiery team had been 
pretty weli cooled. 

The Corta Dura is a large redoubt, 
about one mile and a quarter from 
Cadiz Lines; it was then in its ear- 
liest state of progress. This fort (as 
its name indicates), cuts across or 
severs the causeway—so that an arti- 
ficial road, formed of beams and fa- 
scines on each side, was then con- 
structed for the passage of carts and 
carriages to and from the Isla. Here 
we dismounted, and saw our rumb- 
ling carriage take its downward 
route, heartily glad to have escaped 
from it without fracture of head or 
limb. 

The appearance of the Corta Dura 
at that moment was every way cal- 
culated to inspire our profound ad- 
miration, mixed with feelings of the 
deepest pity, for a brave people 
basely betrayed and invaded by a 
perfidious enemy, who entered with 
his army on the Spanish soil as the 
professed guardian and protector of 
the nation’s rights and liberties! Did 
these reflections never wring the 
tyrant’s heartstrings as he gazed from 
that solitary rock which eternal jus- 
tice had planted in the “wide unbound- 
ed sea,” to be at once his prison and 
his grave? Oh yes they did! remorse, 
that “‘ worm which never dies,” fed on 
his faithless heart to the last moment 
of lingering life—and Spain, brave, 
betrayed, but uNCONQUERED SPAIN, 
was deeply avenged! Not less than 
one thousand persons, from the high- 
est to the very humblest classes of 
society, were then working as volun- 
tary labourers on this important out- 
work ;—each gang submitting to its 
task, not to say with cheerfulness, 
but with striving emulation! all ac- 
tive, zealous, and obedient to the or- 
ders of the engineers, and their task- 
men and overseers. 

The Spaniards have always main- 
tained a high character in the science 
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of naval and military architecture ; 
future ages will recognise a proof of 
their excellence in the work now 
mentioned; which, although com- 
menced under all the disadvantages 
incident to the general distraction of 
the country at the time—and latterly 
carried on under the additional im- 
pediment caused by its exposure to 
the fire of the enemy’s mortar bat- 
teries, was, in the course of a very 
few months, rendered capable of de- 
fending itself without any extraneous 
support. 

On that day were to be seen 
grandees (setting the good ex- 
ample) wheeling barrows of earth 
—officers of all ranks yoked by 
dozens to carts or cars, drawing 
heavy loads of timber, stone, sand, or 
lime; lusty monks and friars by 
scores, wielding the pick-axe, the 
spade, or rammer ; while crowds of 
masons, carpenters, smiths, builders, 
&c. were busy in their several voca- 
tions. About noon itwas customary 
for the merchants of Cadiz (parti- 
cularly those foreigners who had 
found a homein thehospitable bosom 
of Spain) to come down with re- 
freshments to distribute amongst 
the labouring throng—while groups 
of women, the wives, the relatives or 
queridas (sweethearts) of the work- 
men were daily present to cheer 
them on in their patriotic toil :— 
Perched aloft on some massive stone, 
out of harm’s way, the Ciego (or 
blind ballad-singer), accompanying 
himself on his cracked guitar, chant- 
ed out the praises of “ Patarox and 
the Defenders of Saracossa!” or of 
“Castanos the Hero of Baylen! ” 
with the general chorus of “ Viva EL 
Rey Fernanvo!” If a shot or shell 
from the French batteries (which 
were then not sufficiently advanced 
to do injury) did happen to fall with- 
in a short distance of the working 
parties—raising, as it was sure to do, 
an almost blinding cloud of sand, it 
was welcomed with a universal cheer 
and a stave of some patriotic 
song! There was not a particle of 
fanfaronade in all this; never were 
people more sincere in their enthu- 
siasm, more energetic in the con- 
tribution of their strength and la- 
bour, or more prodigal of their 
blood, in the great work of their 
country’s defence. Passing through 
the Corta Dura after nearly an hour's 
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observation of the interesting scene, 
we resumed our journey in the same 
abhorred vehicle; but the ebbing 
tide having left an uninterrupted 
space of beautiful level strand of up- 
wards of two miles, we did not re- 
ascend the causeway (to effect which 
there are inclined planes on each 
side) until all fears from the intem- 
perance of our cavalry were at an 
end. The gallop of two miles, with 
such a back- breaking incumbrance in 
their rear, must have tamed them all, 
had each horse been a Bucephalus. 
We entered Isla at a quiet pace, but 
still under the annoyance of the 
bells of the team; it was my opi- 
nion (which experience long since 
confirmed ) that both men, mules and 
horses would fall asleep without 
this constant check on somnolency. 

Isla de Leon is a large and popu- 
lous town; the main street (at least 
a mile in length) is of considerable 
width, and contains many excellent 
buildings, both public and private, 
with the usual number of churches 
and gonvents. From the main street 
a number of thickly-inhabited streets 
and lanes branch off; those on the 
right (from Cadiz) terminating in 
various creeks and basins formed by 
the St Petri river; and those on the 
left, to the town of St Carlos, which, 
although growing out of, and in fact 
a suburb of Isla, has been honoured 
with the rank and privileges of a 
royal city, in honour of its founder 
Carlos III., and as being the seat of 
the government buildings, viz. the 
grand naval and military arsenals, 
the military school of instruction, 
the ordnance depot, &c. The 
united population of these towns, 
including military and civil func 
tionaries, at that period exceeded 
forty thousand. These, together with 
the population of Cadiz, which, dur- 
ing a great portion of the period of 
the siege, was little under seventy- 
five thousand! derived almost the 
whole of their means of subsistence 
from distant ports. The consump- 
tion of American flour alone (as one 
article of imported supply) amount- 
ed on the average to thirty thousand 
barrels per montH! and (strange to 
say, of a besieged city) bread of a 
superior quality seldom or never 
exceeded one real (a fraction under 
threepence) per pound; and good 
wholesome ammunition bread, simi- 
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lar to our household, at little more 
than three halfpence per pound! 

The regency were then residing at 
Isla, and thither the Brigadier-Gene- 
ral (who had the good fortune to ob-« 
tain a passage for his horses on board 
the Myrtle) had repaired at au early 
hour that morning; and having 
made the necessary arrangements 
for the distribution of his troops, and 
for establishing his own quarters 
there, was about to return just at 
the moment of our arrival. His pre- 
sence afforded me the honour of a 
presentation to two of the three 
members of the council of regency, 
also to the Duque del Albuquerque, 
then governor of Isla, as well as 
commandant of the troops. Accom- 
panied by my Cadiz friend (of whose 
services as an interpreter 1 was hap- 
py to avail myself whenever my li- 
mited knowledge of the Spanish 
language failed me), I accepted the 
Duke’s invitation to take a view cf 
the celebrated Puente de Suaza, 
and a bird’s eye peep at the ene- 
my’s positions. On our route we 
picked up General Whittingham, be- 
tween whom and Albuquerque there 
appeared the most perfect cordiality 
and good-will. Indeed the man must 
have been a cynic by nature who 
could not feel a respectful kind of 
attachment towards the lively Duke, 
even after a short acquaintance with 
him. His late and providential re- 
treat, of which, as it may be suppo- 
sed, he was justly proud, formed tle 
chief portion of his conversation. To 
us strangers he addressed himseir 
with winning condescension. My 
mercantile friend from Cadiz he at 
first considered as some recent im- 
portation from the Land of Beef (for, 
in truth, he had as perfect a London 
face as ever gaped at an opera, or 
stared ata ballet); but the circur~ 
stance of his speaking the language 
of the country of his birth with such 
classical purity, and his unaffectid 
easiness of manners, quickly unde~ 
ceived him. 

Arrived at the Puente de Suaza, 
the Duke pointed out the effects of 
the various but fruitless attempts of 
the Spanish engineers to blow up or 
otherwise demolish this lasting mo- 
nument of Roman architecture. Its 
amazing solidity, after a lapse of so 
many centuries, was an object of our 
general astonishment, The piers, 
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sunk originally at the depth of up- 
wards of three fathoms, appeared 
as fresh and undecayed as if the 
work of recent years; a portion of 
the parapet alone yielded to the 

owers of powder or the wedge. 

ut the barricadoes, formed of the 
large iron gratings which defend 
EVERY window in EveRY Spanish 
mansion, were the perfection of that 
species of defence. It was fortu- 
nate that such ready means pre- 
sented themselves on the urgeacy 
of the moment. It has been already 
stated, that the bridge is flanked by 
formidable batteries ; so long, there- 
fore, as powder and ball held out, 
the position on that side might fairly 
- be deemed impregnable. We crept 
through the small aperture left in 
the barricade for the transit of the 
advanced picquets, and marched 
along the arecife towards the post 
of the last sentinel. Albuquerque, 
always lively and communicative, 
gave us some curious anecdotes of 
his retreat, which an officer of his 
cavalry (an extract from the British 
dragoons) described to me as a re- 
gular steeple chase, for the lasttwenty- 
four hours of which Isla was the 
goal, confirming my opinion, from 
reading the accounts of the route at 
Ocana, Medelin, &c., that, when once 
the Spaniards determined on running 
away, “‘ their unanimity was wonder- 
ful.’ Some dead horses lay on the 
causeway, whose putrifying car- 
cases proved equally offensive to the 
sight and smell; but, with true Spa- 
nish indolence, no one attempted 
to remove them, or even to burn 
them, which is the most ready way 
of getting rid of the nuisance, in the 
absence of carts for their removal. 
The Duke and Whittingham jogged 
on in front. The lightelastic figure of 
the former (whose head did not 
reach to the Englishman’s shoulder) 
formed a strong contrast to the ro« 
bust and portly figure of the latter, 
whose whole appearance, particu- 
larly the gravity of a very comely 
but manly countenance, struck the 
beholder as the beau ideal of the 
haughty Don of the days of chivalry. 
While we all formed a group around 
Albuquerque, who, when arrived at 
the last sentinel’s post, was pointing 
out the various positions occupied 
by the enemy, a musket ball whistled 
through the party, and lodged itself, 
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spent and harmless, in the neckcloth 
of the spokesman. The Duke, who 
on that occasion wore a very unmi- 
litary thick roll of blue India-print 
muslin round his neck, very coolly 
pulled off the neckerchief, from 
which he shook out the ball, which 
had merely caused a bruise about the 
breadth of a dollar; then looking 
towards the Salinas (from whence it 
evidently came), pulled off his hat, 
and laughingly said, “ Muchos gra- 
cias cavalero !”—(much obliged to 
your honour). He then called to the 
serjeant in attendance for a musket, 
which was handed to him loaded; 
and casting his sharp blue eye over 
the many hundred salt-pits into 
which that wide swamp is divided, 
without seeing any object on which 
to direct his fire, was about to resign 
the musket, when something like a 
human head seemed to pop up from 
behind one of the low banks, then 
suddenly sink again. In a few se- 
conds appeared another, and ano- 
ther, which were instantly fired at, 
both by the Duke and the picquets. 
By and by, two or three soldiers, in 
their long canvas frocks, were obser- 
ved rolling themselves first up one 
bank then down another, endeavour- 
ing to get beyond the range of the 
balls, At one time three were dis- 
tinctly visible. At last, one more 
daring than the others, sprung on 
his legs, and holding his gun in one 
hand, and the skirts of his frock in 
the other, scudded along from bank 
to bank, jumping, running, and 
wading, until he distanced the fire, 
which it appeared he had the good 
fortune to escape. Nothing was seen 
of the others. They had either fal- 
len, or lay concealed in the salt-pits 
until nightfall, when the outlying 
Spanish picquets were withdrawn. 
The poor devils were probably in 
pursuit of cray fish, with which the 
place abounds, and seeing a group 
of officers, were tempted to fire. 
The French, ever on the alert, had 
sent down to the margin of the Sa-« 
linas, on the Puerto Real road, a 
field-piece, drawn by four or six 
horses, with which they began to 
blaze away. But it was a piece of 
useless bravado —not one shot in 
three came within an hundred fa- 
thoms of our position. My Cadiz 
friend, however, by no means re- 
lished his new situation; and never 
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from the first moment of the inva- 
sion of his country were his curses 
upon the French, in mixed English 
and Spanish, more profoundly and 
sincerely bestowed. 

We all, however, got back to the 
Puente de Suaza “ sans touche; ” 
but his perils on this involuntary ex- 
pedition afforded my excellent friend 
a something to boast of during his 
amiable and honourable life. 

Within the brief hour of our ab- 
sence from Isla, a flaming signboard, 
purporting to be a portrait of Albu- 
querque, which had for several days 
been in preparation (and still wet 
from the artist’s studio), was elevated 
over the door of a Posada, or inn, 
one of the last of the line of houses 
which terminates the main street, 
and which then assumed the title of 

“ Posada del Duque ;” 
for in those days of his popularity 
no other Duque in Spain was thought 
of, although they were as plenty as 
blackberries both at Isla and Cadiz. 
The good-natured grandee, wishing 
to encourage the loyal Posadero, 
insisted on our party entering the 
house, where, in the common room 
(for they had but one for cooking 
and consumption), his Excellency 
nauseated our stomachs with a plate 
of choricos (an imitation of Bologna 
sausage ), so highly impregnated with 
garlic, that three days scouring with 
eau de Cologne could not purify 
the palate from the odious flavour— 
a couple of quartillos of such wine 
as our. Mediterranean sailors and 
soldiers call Blackstrap (but com- 
pared to which the soldier’s ration 
wine was Tokay), served in a wood- 
en can, and with little filthy tin cups 
to drink from, was the best enter- 
tainment mine host of “ El Duque” 
could lay before his patron, and for 
which, although the whole cost 
might be defrayed for sizpence, the 
generous Duke flung the host a 
gold ounce (sixteen dollars)! Such 
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a present would have brought the 
whole family of an opulent inn- 
keeper in England to the outer door 
to bow and curtsy his Excellency 
off. But behold the difference of 
manners—between gold—and pride! 
This gruff, posadero, who would have 
knifed any one who would not have 
joined him in the cry of “ Viva el 
Duque,” neither bowed nor cringed, 
but muttered a simple “ gracias,” 
and which, to our amazement, seem- 
ed all that the grandee sought for or 
expected! 

On returning up the main street 
we were all brought to a stand-still 
by the approach of General Cas- 
talios (now Dugue de Baylen), one of 
the Council of Regency. Over his 
bright, brimstone-coloured uniform 
coat, which was richly embroidered 
with silver, he wore the star and 
riband of Charles III. The hero of 
Baylen was, even then, advanced in 
years, fifty at least; short in stature, 
not stout, and any thing but graceful 
in carriage and deportment. After 
the customary homage of standing 
uncovered (from which homage 
Albuquerque was exempt by vir- 
tue of his privileges, having no 
less than three hats on his family 
shield, that is, that if he had three 
heads he would be entitled to wear 
a hat on each in the presence of 
royalty, a very safe plurality of 
honours it must be conceded), 
Castaihos soon threw off the reserve 
of the representative of royalty, 
and entered into familiar conver- 
sation with all the party. He 
laughed heartily at the adventure at 
the outpost, while congratulating 
his “ Amigito ” (little friend) on his 
escape. Our party accompanied his 
suite to the gate of the house of the 
noble Conde de Altamira *—(a 
pDwakF in stature, a GIANT in honour, 
courage, and patriotism !)—where, 
making our respectful obeisances, we 
waited the entrance of “his High« 











* This splendid little man (for he was only four feet two, and it might be said, 
with equal correctness, ‘‘by two,” for he was an upright parallelogram), who 
could boast of the title of Prince, with three Dukedoms, although using the ancient 
title as that of chiefest honour, would never bow his neck to the yoke of the usurper. 
When many of the grandees, deluded by the specious promises of Napoleon, threw 
themselves into his arms, and subsequently accepted office under the mock King 
Joseph, the proud Altamira withdrew in disgust from this scene of national degrada- 


tion ! 


He it was who made the appropriate reply to that wittol Charles 1V., when 


he said, “ Cousin, what a little fellow you are,” ‘Yes, Sire, but in my own house 


I am a GREAT one,” 
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ness,” ere We ventured to turn our 
faces to the west. 

After concluding the arrangements 
which were the object of my visit, 
I took my leave for that day of Isla 
de Leon, which was destined to be 
the busy scene of my humble, but 
arduous services, during the three 
ensuing years. 

We got back to Cadiz before four, 
in time to dress, and meet at dinner 
a large party of guests, Spanish, 
English, and Irish, civil, mercantile, 
and military, over a capital dessert, 
and a table crowded with wines of 
the most superior quality, particu- 
larly such Xeres (Sherry) as I had 
never before tasted (my hosts being 
extensive merchants in that trade). 
My friend Don T entertained 
the guests with a detail of the perils 
he had that day encountered. 

Although it may appear uninte- 
resting to enter into the particulars 
that immediately follow, yet, as af- 
fording a sketch of Spanish manners, 
the introduction may be tolerated. 
At eight o'clock on that evening I 
had an engagement with the Junta 
de Hacienda, to attend upon that 
board in order to present my cre- 
dentials and my requisitions, agree- 
ably to the orders of Lord Welling- 
ton. The Junta de Hacienda (or 
Treasury ) was chosen from amongst 
the most intelligent and wealthy of 
the Spanish mercantile body; to 
them was intrusted the receipt and 
the expenditure of the public reve- 
nue, the purchase and the distribu- 
tion of supplies, and of all the mu- 
nitions of war. Another junta was 
formed for the purposes of preserv- 
ing public peace, and the security-of 
person and property, and a third for 
the regulation of the means of trans- 
port by land and by sea, military 
quarters, &c. &c.; in short, every 
contingency that could possibly 
arise was provided for—in theory 
—but that was all! Eight o'clock 
found me and my friendly interpre- 
ter (whose services now became 
important) in a dark and shabby 
antechamber, where we were left to 
concoct our address, while their 
worships were loudly wrangling in 
their own chamber with some ob- 
streperous characters, who seemed, 
as far as a volley of vociferations 
could go, not to yield their point. 
A calm at length succeeded, sind en 
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their withdrawal we were allowed 
to enter. The apartment called the 
chamber of the junta was very infe- 
rior to the smallest of our police 
offices, resembling, in some degree, 
those humble chanceries called 
Courts or Conscience (where the 
hardest and most reckless swearer 
always gains the cause)! Seated be- 
hind a raised desk sat three gentle- 
men, whose faces faintly showed 
through a cloud of smoke, each 
using his cigar in “full puff:” As 
light is a rare commodity in Spanish 
houses, I was for some time puzzled 
to open my credentials; a very dim 
lamp, stuck ona bracket at the lower 
end of the room, was the only visi- 
ble luminary; that which enlightened 
the worthy junta was shrouded 
from my view by an umbrageous 
canopy of brown paper, which im- 
prisoned the few rays of light it was 
calculated to afford, for the exclusive 
use and benefit of the “ bench.” 
After my eye had become somewhat 
reconciled to this darkness visible, 
and a considerate cessation of puffs 
had allowed the body of smoke to as- 
cend tothe dark ceiling of this gloomy 
apartment, I laid before those 
potent, but I cannot add “ grave and 
reverend” Seiiors my budget. On 
reading my long list of requisitions 
(which I must confess were start- 
ling), and referring to the copy of 
the stipulations entered into by the 
Regency when inviting the aid of a 
British force, a general expression 
of surprise and dissent (I may add 
discontent) burst from the triumvi- 
rate, who appeared to be quite con- 
founded at, and quite unprepared 
for, the sweeping demands made on 
those resources which they were 
husbanding with a miser’s care. No- 
thing tries the temper of a stranger 
more severely than the appearance 
(and in truth it is but appearance) 
of the violent irascibility which a 
Spaniard exhibits in argument ; but I 
know their placability when they are 
heard out with respectful patience. 
The first by whom I was taken to 
task for my presumptuous requisi- 
tions was Don Pedro Daguirre,a pale- 
faced, keen-eyed, little man, with a 
frightful volubility of speech, which 
he interlarded with that never-ab- 
sent expletive—which is rendered 
endurable to ears polite by being 
qualified into the milder term Ca- 
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mamBA! Heasserted that the English 
were taking an ungenerous advan- 
tage of their necessities to extort 
that which they could not afford with- 
out starving their own army; that 
there was an “ eguivocacion grande” 
in Lord Wellington’s construction of 
a certain article of these stipulations; 
that asistencia did not mean subsis- 
tencia ; in short, that they could not, 
would not comply. After the little 
man had expended hisdispleasure on 
me, he thrust his cigar in his mouth, 
and drew such a draft upon it that the 
flesh of his thin pale cheeks seemed 
to be so collapsed, one within the 
other, that I feared he never could 
succeed in unlocking them; but a 
long and lusty puff (which sent a 
volume of smoke rolling over the 
heads of my friend and self) ef- 
fected that purpose. Having thus re- 
lieved himself of all ill-humour by 
that safety valve, his mouth, he ad- 
dressed my friend in the kindest 
tone of voice, saying, “ Senor quiere 
Sumar ?” (would the gentleman wish 
to smoke ?) handing over at the same 
time his Havannah cigar purse, or 
bladder, containing some splendid 
samples of that Spanish luxury. I 
accepted two with many thanks. 
The second lecture I was destined 
to receive was from a good-looking, 
full-faced, and rather handsome man, 
not more than thirty (if so much), 
who had more the appearance of an 
English gentleman than any Span- 
iard I had hitherto seen, with the ex- 
ception of his neglected and mise- 
rably decayed teeth! This member 
of the board tookimuch pains, and in 
mild, but firm language, to con- 
vince me of the misconception, 
on the part of the British Com- 
mander-in-Chief, of one article, the 
terms, &c., a task which he candid- 
ly admitted he might have spared 
himself, knowing that my personal 
Opinion, one way or the other, could 
not affect the question at issue, ex- 
cept as it went to convince me that 
the Junta could not mean to throw 
any impediments in the way of a 
cordial co-operation between the 
troops of the two nations, but that it 
was wholly unprepared for such 
terms. “In short,” concluded the 
speaker, “ as the guardians of the 
public resources, we cannot, under 
any circumstances, give a reception 
to these requisitions.” There was a 
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calm yet firm resolution in the ad- 
dress of this gentleman, which made 
a deeper impression on me than the 
blustering tirade uttered by his pre- 
decessor, who, I was afterwards in- 
formed, was one of the warmest ad- 
mirers of the British, and as gene- 
rous in heart as he was passionate 
in speech. The person here men- 
tioned was the late Don Tomas Is- 
turiz, who appeared to be one of the 
few who did not look upon theen- 
trance of the English into Cadiz with 
feelings of entire satisfaction. He had 
a dash of the Republican in his cha- 
racter, as he evinced by his motion 
in the Cortes, in May, 1814, which 
denounced the beloved Fernando as 
unworthy to reign, should he refuse 
to swear to and accept the constitu- 
tion of 1812. He had been elected by 
his fellow-citizens of Cadiz as their 
representative on the first assem- 
bling of the Cortes, and certainly did 
not discredit their choice. At the pe- 
riod referred to (1810), he was Syn- 
dico of Cadiz; and being a well-edu- 
cated and talented young man, ob- 
tained a considerable degree of influ« 
ence in his native city. 

The third and last member of the 
Junta who felt it his duty to ad- 
dress me was Don Bustamente de 
Guerra—(a pompous name! admit- 
ting of a most elaborate interpreta- 
tion). This gentleman seemed to 
be of the same opinion of the wor- 
thy candidate for the representa- 
tion of Bristol last century, who, 
having neither the power nor the 
wish to adda syllable to the long 
and brilliant harangue of his more 
highly-gifted fellow-candidate, con- 
tented himself and his auditors by 
saying—‘ Ditto to Mr Burke!” The 
round-faced, bald-headed, and good- 
humoured looking Don Bustamente, 
in a few words, gave his “ Ditto to 
Don Tomas,” “ Ditto to Don Pe- 
dro.” 

Now came my turn to reply. It 
is not necessary to dwell on that; 
but merely to state, at the end of 
such a stormy conference, we part- 
ed the best friends imaginable, each 
party agreeing to make due repre- 
sentations to their respective supe- 
riors; but, what was to me a matter 
of triumph, the Junta (I presume in 
consequence of the unbounded pa- 
tience and respect with which I bore 
their scoldings) assured me, on tak- 
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ing leave, that, pending the discus- 
sion of the question, their “friends the 
English should want for nothing!” 

Half an hour afterwards I en- 
countered the stern Syndico of Ca- 
diz, at the tertulia of Dona Maria, 
with his little transatlantic Querida 
by his side (a pretty Mexicana) 
gambling away like another prodi- 
gal son! His recognition of me was 
quite friendly—what might be term- 
ed “‘ free and easy.” Who will de- 
ny that the Spaniards are an extra- 
ordinary race ? * ‘ 

The differences to which I have 
but merely glanced, were for some 
time a source of much inquietude; 
daily threatening to disturb that 
harmony which it was of vital im- 
portance to both nations to main- 
tain uninterrupted. The timely 
arrival of the Right Honourable 
Henry Wellesley (now Lord Cow- 
ley) took this discussion out of 
humbler and less competent hands; 
and under his diplomatic, and sub- 
sequently of General Graham’s mi- 
litary influence, my Lord Welling- 
ton, if he did not yield, at least con- 
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siderably modified his demands ; af- 
ter which we rtibbed on (with occa- 
sional little frettings) in tolerably 
harmonious terms with all the pub- 
lic authorities for the three follows 
ing years. 

Early in March, 1810, about a 
week before the arrival of General 
Graham, Cadiz was visited by a 
frightful storm, the recollection of 
which, from its awful consequences, 
is still a subject of painful reflec- 
tion. The hurricane, on this melan- 
choly occasion, came from the west. 
It commenced at daylight on the 
sixth, but did not attain to its great- 
est fury until the evening of that 
day; and when night fell, the dis- 
mal sounds of signals of distress 
were heard in every quarter of the 
bay. At daybreak on the seventh, 
no less than one hundred and ninety 
vessels of all sizes and nations were 
on shore! The Temeraire, a three« 
decker, was discovered to be drag- 
ging her anchors. Shortly after, 
this noble vessel was, to the utter 
dismay of the admiral, seen com- 
pletely adrift. Captain Chamber- 





* For the escape of Don Tomas Isturiz from Madrid in 1814, refer to the inte- 
resting article, headed Ferdinand the Beloved, or Royal Gratitude, in Blackwood’s 
Magazine for August, 1830. This gentleman, after passing some months in 
France, repaired to London, where some of his companions in exile had found a 
hospitable reception ; but by far the greater number were suffering (in the deepest 
privacy) the total want of all the comforts of life. A very humble monthly allow- 
ance granted by Government was their only support; and to obtain which they 
were reduced to the necessity of pleading their absolute poverty and destitution, in order 
to being placed on what was called the Duke of Wellington’s List, as this poor relief 
‘was not extended to any but those whom his Grace recommended. The Duke, in 
the dispensation of charity, whether personal or public, is known to be a rigid eco- 
nomist ; as a proof of which, it is only necessary to observe, that CAPTAIN GENERAL 
Vv . Dr A. D~y M (late MINISTER OF THE INTERIOR IN SPAIN)—with 
several others of that class, were placed on his Grace’s list for the noble allowance of 
FIFTEEN SHILLINGS per WEEK each ! 

Don Tomas Isturiz was a person of considerable wealth ; his mother’s house in 
Cadiz (a large mercantile concern engaged in the South American trade), under the 
firm of ‘* Isturiz Vinda y Hijos,” was still carried on, and large remittances were at 
all times at hiscommand, It did not appear, however, that the emigrant ‘‘ LisERALs” 
were ever objects of his generosity or solicitude, even when, by an extraordinary and 
unexpected increase of fortune, he had the means of alleviating their privations, and 
cheering their days of exile. Don Tomas was one day walking near the Royal Ex~ 
change, during the drawing of the lottery in 1815, and feeling an inclination to sport 
twenty pounds, went into the office of Martin & Co., Cornhill, where, referring to 
his pocket-book, he counted the number of days that elapsed from that of his provi- 
dential escape from Madrid (and the tender mercies prepared for him by the beloved 
Fernando); he found them amount to 26], and then demanded to buy that ticket ; 
but it was nearly half an hour before it could be obtained, and only after a strict search 
amongst the lottery offices in the city. At length a half ticket of No. 261 was pro- 
cured at TWO o'clock, and at FIVE it was drawn a prize of forty thousand pounds, the 
only one ever exhibited to that amount in England. The lucky Don lay down that 








night twenty thousand pounds richer than he had risen ! 
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lain, and several of his officers, had 
but just reached the ship at the 
peril of their lives, having been en- 
gaged during the whole of that hor- 
rid night in saving the crews of 
those unfortunate vessels which 
were foundering on every side. 
Drenched, and almost expiring with 
fatigue, from their generous exer- 
tions, the captain and officers were 
obliged to be hauled on board in 
slings, two of their boats having 
been stove in their attempt to board. 
The sight of the beautiful and pow- 
erful Temeraire drifting on a lee 
shore, and that shore lined by a 
shouting ferocious enemy, roused all 
their energies; and after a quar- 
ter of an hour’s agonizing anxiety, 
Admiral Purvis had the inexpressible 
delight of seeing the Temeraire, un- 
der the skilful Chamberlain and his 
experienced master, running under 
his stern, with a mere shred of a 
sail.to give her steerage way, and 
in another minute drop her best 
bower in new and secure moorings. 
Sad as was the scene of desolation 
on every side, the bold and skilful 
seamanship exhibited on this criti- 
cal occasion by Captain Chamber- 
Jain and his fine crew excited such 
admiration through the fleet, that, 
when he telegraphed “atu saFs, 
NINE FATHOM!” the Temeraire was 
honoured with three cheers from 
between two and three thousand 
glad voices from the British squa- 
dron. 

The Maria Primera, Portuguese 
flag-ship (a three-decker also), was 
not so fortunate. This magnificent 
vessel (on the eve of her departure 
for Lisbon) had taken up an outside 
station a day or two previously to the 
commencement of the gale, and had 
reached the mouth of the bay when 
the awful swell from the mighty 
Atlantic indicated the quickly ap- 
ae me» evil. The admiral put 

ack at nightfall, unfortunately drop- 
ping his anchor in the most exposed 
part of the bay. On the morning 
of the seventh the gale raged with 
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such fury, that all chance of better. 
ing his position under such circum- 
stances became hopeless. An un- 
usual bustle on the shores of the 
bay occupied by the enemy, showed 
that he had a double danger to en- 
counter. Hundreds of men and 
horses were seen near Fort St Cala- 
lina, drawing on artillery; and be- 
fore noon the Maria Primera became 
exposed to the fire of that powerful 
battery. Showers of shot and shell 
were poured on the devoted ves- 
sel, whose fire in return made but 
slight impression, rolling as she did 
almost yard-arm to every moment. 
Still the Portuguese admiral would 
neither strike his flag, nor, by slipping 
his anchors, seek a precarious chance 
of escape by running up the bay. 
His vessel soon became a wreck— 
and at mid-day went down under 
the “ vivas” of the brave crew, with 
her flag nailed to the masthead ; and 
to the unutterable grief of the many 
thousands assembled on the towers 
of the houses at Cadiz who had be- 
held the unequal contest. Buta 
scene of greater horror was yet to 
be witnessed. Moored at the upper 
part of the bay, about a league from 
the Mole of Cadiz, were five large 
pontoons of prison hulks—old line- 
of-battle ships—on board of which 
several thousand prisoners of the 
army of Dupont had been confined 
for nearly two years. The rigour, 
nay cruelty, with which these un- 
fortunate beings had been treated, 
had, it was but too truly stated, re- 
duced their number in that period 
to nearly one haif the original amount. 
But the French set the example of 
cruelty, and all feelings of mercy to- 
wards a Frenchman were by the 
Spaniards deemed ‘reasons towards 
Spain. These wretched prisoners 
were constantly in a state bordering 
on mutiny; which the daily rigours 
and privations they suffered tended 
to foster. Driven to despair by 
long suffering, and hopelessness of 
relief,* they were prepared to meet 
death in the attempt for freedom. 





* Napoleon’s indignation against Dupont and his army for his disgraceful sur- 
render to a rude and half-disciplined body of troops, inferior in number, science of 
arms, and all the tact and art of war, to that which grounded its arms before the 
patriots, was so great, that he never would listen to any proposal made by his mar- 
shals in Spain for the exchange of the prisoners confined in the Cadiz hulks. He 


sullenly left them to their fate—and that was terrific. 
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The Spanish authorities, aware of 
this state of desperation in the mind 
of the prisoners, always maintained 
a strong guard on board each pon- 
toon, who carefully prevented more 
than an extremely, limited number 
of them to enjoy the air of the deck 
each day. This relief, so necessary 
to their health, and indeed existence, 
therefore seldom came to the turn of 
each individual above once in the 
course of a fortnight. 

The Spanish Government had 
formed no depots of provisions on 
board, so that these unhappy wretch- 
es had to depend from day to day 
almost for the supplies, not only of 
bread, but also of waTER, on the 
visits of the provision barques, which 
were at all times irregular—the 
guard on board, so long as they 
could procure food for themselves, 
were regardless of the horrid suf- 
ferings of the hungered and thirsting 
prisoners. The third day had now 
arrived since the last issue of bread, 
salt fish, and water had been made 
—all the attempts made by the pro- 
vision barques to approach these 
huge floating prisons, with sides 
rising to the height of thirty feet 
from the water’s edge, were found 
ineffectual. The storm seemed to 
gain fresh strength every hour—a 
dark haze hung over the bay; one 
continued unceasing roar, resem- 
bling neither the thunders of the hea- 
vens, nor noise of cannon, rung on 
the ears of all with a stunning, awful 
din! Maddened by hunger and 
by raging thirst, burning for revenge 
and reckless of danger, the despe- 
rate prisoners burst into open mu- 
tiny; all that were on deck were 
slaughtered, but not before they had 
gained some stand of arms in the 
scuffle, which they passed below. 
The sentinels guarding the hatch- 
ways of the second and lower 
decks were overpowered, and in- 
stantly sacrificed. The shouts of 
the emancipated’ prisoners passed 
from one hulk to the other, until 
the mutiny became general. Hun- 
dreds were slain in their struggles 
to gain the upper deck; and when 
they at last succeeded in that ob- 
ject, and became opposed to the 
whole of the guard, scores of each 
were swept off at every surge of 
these huge vessels, which, with 
scarcely ballast enough on the ground 
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tier to keep them upright (now 
that the prisoners from below had 
enlarged themselves), rolled al- 
most gunwale to, under the double 
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influence of wind and sea. The 
desperate captives, having procured 
fire, sought to burn the hawse- 
holes—but the storm effected what 
their feeble means could not accom- 
plish. The pontoons, one after the 
other, broke from their moorings; 
and in a quarter of an hour grounded 
on the shore occupied by their coun- 
trymen! On the first moment of 
striking (which threw each vessel 
nearly on her broadside, hundreds 
of the poor wretches were plunged 
into the foaming sea, and were soon 
seen making every effort to reach 
the shore, under a heavy and unre- 
mitting fire of shot, shells, and grape 
from the British ships, gunboats, 
and batteries! The French cavairy, 
which poured down to the spot (one 
of those points or tongues of land 
already mentioned), made the most 
gallant efforts to save their struggling 
fellow-creatures; many were ob- 
served dashing into the foam, until 
his horse lost all footing, and snatch- 
ing some drowning wretch, drag 
him along beside his swimming ani- 
mal—the next moment, a shot, a 
shower of grape, hurled both into 
eternity! The red-hot shot fired 
both from the British ships and the 
Spanish fort of Puntales (half a 
league from Cadiz) at length took 
effect on those huge dark masses, 
from which flames were seen to 
burst—every effort of the miserable 
survivors on board to check the ris- 
ing conflagration was ineffectual—a 
succession of volleys of twenty-four 
pounders from the Queen Char- 
lotte, Temeraire, and Tonnant 
swept the slanting decks with hor- 
rible precision, swelling the awful 
catalogue of the slain by hundreds 
every passing minute. The dis 
tracted prisoners, as a last and des- 
perate hope, flung themselves into 
the boiling sea, now crimsoned with 
blood, making one struggling effort 
to reach the shore—but, alas! not 
one in ten succeeded. The evening 
of that day, on which the sun never 
cast even a momentary ray, closed 
on this frightful scene of slaughter, 
just as the small magazines of pow- 
der established on board for the use 
of the guards successively exploded, 
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shattering the already half destroy- 
ed wrecks to the very keel. 

The numbers of unfortunate hu- 
man beings sacrificed on that me- 
morable day to a cruel point of duty, 
was not less than FIVE THOUSAND ! 

For several days after the subsid- 
ence of this tremendous hurricane, 
the whole coast of the bay of Cadiz 
was covered with the bodies of the 
slain and drowned. Working par- 
ties, to the number of six hundred 
men, British as well as Spaniards, 
were employed from day to day 
digging graves in the sandy beach 
from Cadiz to Isla, to conceal from 
human eye those frightful testimo- 
nials of the almost general destruc- 
tion of the unfortunate prisoners of 
the pontoons ! 

The arrival of General Graham 
(now Lord Lynedoch) about the 
middle of March, bestowed a more 
important character on the British 
auxiliary force, then increased, by 
the reinforcements by which he was 
accompanied, to the respectable 
number of ten thousand infantry, 
two squadrons of cavalry, and six 
brigades of artillery, all in the most 
complete order, equally fit and 
ready for any service. Brigadier- 
General Stewart, on resigning his 
temporary command, declined a 
longer service in Isla de Leon. He 
had felt his situation for some time 
by no means comfortable. Viewing 
every thing with the eye of a sol- 
dier, he never would condescend to 
enter into any discussions, or even 
listen to the representations pressed 
on him by the Spanish authorities 
(his contempt for whom he took little 
pains to disguise); he looked to the 
letter of his instructions, and would 
not make the slightest concession 
to circumstances. General Stewart, 
to an honest, manly, and feeling 
mind, united a rather fretful temper 
—a counterpart, in that respect, of 
the lamented Sir John Moore, than 
whom a braver soldier or better 
man never existed ; and he was gra- 
tified by the opportunity of the ar- 
rival of a superior officer, to retire 
from a troublesome command. 
He proceeded immediately to 
join the army in Portugal, with 
which his subsequent career was 
marked by a series of distinguish- 
ed service. At the close of the 
war, Sir William Stewart’s services 
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were acknowledged by all those 
honours and rewards which a gene« 
rous sovereign and a grateful nation 
could bestow on military merit of 
the first order. But his gallant 
spirit burst the bonds of frail huma- 
nity at a period of life when a long 
series of years of repose and happi- 
ness might have been reckoned on 
to gild the evening of his honour- 
able life. He died in his prime, 
leaving behind a name and a fame 
which eloquence could not exalt nor 
envy obscure. 

General Graham’s first care was 
naturally directed to the increase and 
improvement of all the defences of 
his widely extended position. Cadiz 
itself only required a brave com- 
mander and obedient garrison to bid 
defiance to every effort of the enemy 
to possess it. But the Isla de Leon 
demanded all his attention, and the 
constant exercise of that military 
genius which seems to have beena 
portion of bis nature, as well as of 
that cool yet vigorous judgment, 
which all through his long and bril- 
liant career has ever preserved him 
from rashness and from error. The 
river Santa Petri (the left bank of 
which and its surrounding neigh- 
bourhood, it has been already men- 
tioned, was possessed by the enemy) 
presented a vulnerable point from 
which his whole position might have 
been assailed. The old works for 
the defence of the river frontier were . 
immediately repaired, strengthened, 
and improved, while a new and 
powerful line of redoubts, each sup- 
porting the other, were erected along 
the whole of the heights command- 
ing the river’s bank, which soon pre- 
sented a front of almost unassailable 
strength; while on the several creeks 
or canos on the sea-side of the towns 
of Isla de Leon and St Carlos, batte- 
ries were established, in addition to 
the ancient defences (which were 
by no means few or ill disposed), in 
such positions as threw a shield of 
perfect security over the grand naval 
arsenal Las Carracas, as well as the 
marine and military depdts of St 
Carlos. 

Nor were General Graham’s ever- 
active powers less watchful of the 
long extent of coast between Cadiz 
and Isla exposed to the possible 
incursions of an exasperated because 
a baffled enemy. Between Cadiz 
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and the Corta Dura (but much 
nearer to the former) large sand- 
hills had been formed by the ope- 
ration of the winds of centuries, 
under the shelter of which, could 
any enemy have landed, a lodgment 
might have been made. On these 
heights (scarped wherever neces- 
sary) General Graham soon formed 
a consecutive chain of defences 
which would have effectually check- 
ed any attempt at an hostile approach 
in that quarter, while more to the 
eastward, or rather north-east, di- 
rectly opposed to the afterwards 
celebrated 7'racadero, stood the Fort 
of Puntales, protecting the strand 
to the east and to the west. Between 
Corta Dura and the Isla two formid- 
able batteries, each intersecting the 
causeway by a canal, were speedily 
erected—indeed the most distin- 
guished officers of both services, 
foreign as well as British, who, in 
the course of the period of the siege, 
had viewed these several defences 
(formed under General Graham’s 
own eye and direction), pronounced 
them to be the very perfection of 
the art of field fortification. One 
of the many tongues of land which 
project into Cadiz Bay, that on 
which was situated the half dilapi- 
dated fort of Matagorda, had for 
several weeks been an object of 
Soult’s serious attention. His attacks 
upon the fort during those few 
weeks were feeble, as his temporary 
batteries were, from the nature of 
the swampy soil on which they 
were established, subject to lose 
their level after a few discharges of 
his great guns. The Marshal, how-~ 
ever, soon overcame that difficulty, 
and, by the compulsory labour of 
the whole population within his 
reach, he formed a more permanent 
basis for his operations against the 
fort, and to which every day gave 
additional strength. The place had 
been originally one capable of sus- 
taining a vigorousattack——it was insu- 
lated at high water, but the ebb tide 
left it exposed to the attack of a dar- 
ing storming party. That species of 
warfare is one in which the French, 
with all their high character as sol- 
diers, must ever yield the palm to 
the British, and is generally avoided 
by them when, by slower or less 
destructively hazardous means, they 
can effect the reduction of a place, 
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Matagorda had been put into the 
best state of defence which the hur- 
ry of circumstances on the advance 
of the French on Cadiz admitted ; 
and had hitherto been defended by 
a small garrison of Spaniards in a 
manner creditable to their gallantry. 
But General Graham, seeing that 
some more powerful efforts must be 
made to retain it, at least until the 
completion of those batteries con- 
structing in the vicinity of Cadiz, 
which would eventually (if it be- 
came necessary to abandon it) ren- 
der its capture by the Frencha use- 
less acquisition, sent in British en- 
gineers, and strong working parties, 
to repair and improve the defences; 
the small party of Spanish troops 
of artillery and of the line were with- 
drawn, and a British detachment 
sent in to fight the arduous battle. 
The officer on whom the defence of 
this post of danger and honour de- 
volved, was Captain (now Colonel 
Sir Archibald) Maclaine, who, with 
his company of the 94th, and a par- 
ty of the Royal British Artillery, 
were landed on the little isthmus. 
Maclaine nobly defended his post 
for several weeks, during the latter 
period of which his brave garrison 
had to withstand the fire of twenty 
pieces of heavy artillery, to which 
the enemy had from day to day in- 
creased their power of annoyance. 
His casualties of course were heavy, 
but he never slackened fire, giving, 
not to say gun for gun and shot for 
shot, but generally two for one! Al- 
though the brave commander per- 
sonally exposed himself both by day 
and night on the battery, he was for- 
tunate enough to escape both shot 
and shell! Others were less favour- 
ed by chance—or Providence! Ma- 
jor Le Fevre of the Royal Engineers 
(who visited the fort by order of 
the General, to inspect its strength 
and resources, in order to report on 
the expediency of a longer contest), 
was killed by a twenty-four pound- 
er, which cut off the upper part of 
his body while he looked for a mo- 
ment over the parapet with his te- 
lescope to catch a hasty view of the 
enemy’s batteries. The gallant com- 
mandant, who was within a few 
yards of the unfortunate major at 
the time, and equally exposed, re- 
venged, with all the fury of an an- 
cient Gael, the death of this accom- 
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lished officer; he set every man 
n the little fort to work, and him- 
self assisting, with his coat off, pour- 
ed an incessant shower of shot on 
the enemy as long as he had a man 
able to stand to agun. Their fire 
was so rapid, so capitally directed, 
that the French were silent for the 
next twenty-four hours! Their em- 
brazures had been battered in, and 
many of their guns dismounted. 
This was the gallant Gael’s last act 
as commandant. That the place was 
utterly untenable was long believed ; 
and had Major Le Fevre lived to 
make his report, the garrison would 
probably have been withdrawn that 
night, but the indomitable Scotscorn- 
ed to be the first to make such an 
announcement, while his own, and 
the existence of this little garrison 
hung by a mere thread! Every spot 
on which officer or soldier could 
rest his head for sleep or shelter had 
been destroyed! And, when exhaust- 
ed and sinking under the weight of 
constant labour, the brave defenders 
threw themselves on the flinty plat- 
form to snatch a few moment’s re- 
pose, many, while indulging in the 
restless dreams of the world, never 
arose to taste either its joys or its 
dangers! Having performed all 
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that the most unflinching courage 
and professional zeal could effect, 
and endured all that human nature 
was capable of bearing, the gallant 
Maclaine and his brave handful of 
heroes were withdrawn by the boats 
of the British fleet, but not until a 
heap of ruins marked the spot where 
MATAGORDA ONCE HAD stoop! 

The services of this brave son of 
Caledonia were immediately re- 
warded by his equally brave and 
generous countryman,Graham, with 
a majority in the 87th regiment, 
which being still under the Gene- 
ral’s command, did not remove from 
the scene of his renown an officer 
who had, by his courage and con- 
stancy, established his claims on the 
esteem and admiration of the whole 
army. 

Amongst the wounded in the de- 
fence of Matagorda the name of 
another gallant Scot is entitled to 
honourable mention; that of Lord 
Macduff, now Earl of Fife. But the 
noble Thane deserves a more dis- 
tinguished place than the fag end 
of a chapter. His Lordship shall, 
therefore, be introduced to the 
reader, under a flourish of bagpipes, 
in a future Number. 6 





POOR WILL NEWBERY ! 


Turse words have occasionally 
haunted my memory for more than 
twenty years, and still vibrate on 
my ear in the same mournful tone 
of grief, regret, and tenderness, as I 
last heard them uttered by one, 
through the course of whose life the 
sentiment that gave indescribable 
pathos to the simple ejaculation, 


* Ah, poor Will Newbery!” had — 


never been forgotten. 

* Ah, poor Will Newbery!” who 
and what was he? It was a mystery 
to the younger part of our house- 
hold. In the neighbourhood, in the 
whole extent of our acquaintance, 
there were none who bore that name, 
nor was it associated with any of 
our family traditions, although they 
went back through several genera- 
tions; yet his identity we could not 
doubt, and we associated something 


very romantic and dismal with the. 


name of this unknown and myste- 
rious person. And now, methinks, 
I cannot give due effect to my simple 
recital, without introducing my 


readers to the circumstances which 
kept the seal of secrecy so long un- 
broken. I have alluded to one in 
whose bosom this secret seemed 
mournfully treasured. She was a 
gentlewoman far advanced in years, 
my maternal aunt, Mrs Lloyd. 

I may, perhaps, hereafter have 
occasion to mention the circum- 
stances that rendered her an inmate 
in our house. It is sufficient to my 
present purpose to state, that she 
was extremely beloved and respect- 
ed by the family with whom she 
dwelt, and especially interesting to 
those between whose age and her 
own lay an affecting sojourn of so 
many years; nor is it singular that 
these travellers in an unknown world 
should be peculiarly acceptable to 
the curiosity and inexperience of 
childhood and youth: but that dif- 
ference of age, which did not pre- 
clude the most amiable and de- 
lightful sympathies, would have 

revented any approach to fami- 

iarity on the subject in question ; 
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and it was only when she sat in a 
state of deep abstractedness, evi- 
dently imagining herself alone, or 
forgetful of those around her, that 
we ever heard her thus ejaculate— 
** Ah, poor Will Newbery!” 

Ihave at this instant before me 
the face and figure of that fine old 
age, as she sat in that dim hour of 
evening which, in the stillness of 
country life, is so conducive to me- 
ditation and reflection. In the old- 
fashioned parlour which was the 
common family room, we sat one or 
more of us, abstracted and silent as 
herself, watching the last fading 
colours in the distant horizon, when 
a deep sigh would draw our atten- 
tion, and our eyes instantly turning 
on our venerable relative, we again 
beheld the clasped hands, the sup- 
plicating uplifted countenance, and 
heard again the affecting apostrophe 
to the never forgotten dead, “ Ah! 
poor Will Newbery!” There were 
four of us, and if we were all pre- 
sent, actuated by the same feeling, 
we stole out of the room so quietly 
that not a step could be heard ; and 
then, at that romantic period of 
girlhood, in the pensive twilight, 
did we walk in our garden or or- 
chard, and alone or together, medi- 
tate or converse in conjectures on 
the circumstances that could so have 
hallowed the memory of “ poor Will 
Newbery.” 

We had for a long time, each of 
us, entertained an idea that he must 
have been the lover of her by whom 
he was so tenderly remembered; 
and at last we began to communi- 
cate our thoughts on the subject to 
each other; for whatever we thought, 
we talked very little of love; and 
never, as I recollect, till the ap- 
proaching night threw its veil over 
our faces, did our lips dare to utter, 
oh, how softly ! the few and cautious 
words that gave expression to our 
sentiments. 

The extreme reserve that was al« 
ways observed by the heads of our 
family on this subject, continued, 
no doubt, to protract our shyness 
beyond the usual period when con- 
fidential intercourse is generally 
established; but an event occurred 
which introduced it, cautiously in- 
deed, but at once, into our family 
conversation; this was the marriage 
of a young lady, one of our very 
few relatives. Bride favours were 
of course sent tous. We received 


them with blushes, and appeared in 
them at church on the following 
Sunday with downcast looks. I re- 
member that for some days after 
this event, we frequently found our 
mother’s eyes fixed on us with an 
unusually thoughtful expression. 
The eldest of us then was about 
seventeen, a year older than the 
young bride. A short time after, 
we were sitting together in our gar- 
den bower; the evening closed in 
upon us slowly and imperceptibly ; 
our little pieces of work rested in 
our hands on our laps; Julia’s book 
was closed; the spirit of musing 
stole over us, and we sat quite silent, 
until a deep sigh from my mother 
was followed by a few remarks 
which had nothing particular in 
them, but which riveted our atten- 
tion from the manner in which they 
were spoken. But it is not my pur- 
pose here to relate the whole of my 
mother’s discourse of that evening; 
it is sufficient to state, that while 
she held up to her daughter's ex- 
ample, with inimitable simplicity, 
the conduct of a line of females dis- 
tinguished for their virtue and piety, 
with a voice that suddenly faltered, 
she acknowledged that there was 
one whose youth had been marked 
by an error, so serious in itself and 
pitiable in its co; sequences, that all 
the succeeding years of her long 
life, regulated, as they had been, by 
the strictest rules of morality and 
piety, had not been able to oblite- 
rate it from her memory. “ Ah, poor 
Will Newbery,” added my mother, 
“is all I have ever heard from her 
own lips on the subject.” Oh! that 
I could give my readers any portion 
of that intense curiosity with which 
we listened to the developement of 
this long pending mystery! but vain 
as this wish is, the incident is in 
itself so singular, that I am induced 
to offer a slight sketch of the life and 
character of her whose otherwise 
simple history it so unfortunately 
distinguished. 

Mrs Anne Johnson, my father’s 
maternal aunt, was the eldest daugh- 
ter of a substantial yeoman at Up 
Ottery, in Devonshire. He would 
perbaps, in these days, have been 
called a gentleman farmer, for he 
rented considerably, and was, beside, 
the owner of a small freehold; but 
the title was not then in existence, 
and he was a plain, sensible. man, 
who coveted not titles, or any thing 
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that belonged to them, if we except 
the youngest daughter of a neigh- 
bouring baronet. As he was a very 
handsome man, he succeeded in 
gaining the young lady’s favour, and 
she became his wife, but without 
the consent of her father, who never 
bestowed any fortune on his offend- 
ing daughter. Of this remote and 
somewhat unequal alliance I never 
heard any thing more, than that the 
lady lived very happily with the 
husband of her choice. 

In the first years of her marriage 
she became the mother of two 
daughters—Anne, the subject of this 
memoir, and Margaret, who was my 
grandmother. When Anne was in 
her sixteenth year, her father receiv- 
ed a proposal of marriage for her 
from a young man, whose situation 
and character were such as to ren- 
der the prospect of her union with 
him very agreeable to both her pa- 
rents. To their daughter, however, 
Mr Newbery’s proposal appeared in 
a very different light: happy in her- 
self and in her home, without one 
care for the present or one anxiety 
for the future, a proposal so serious 
as that of marriage startled, dis- 
turbed, and intimidated her, and she 
entreated that her parents would 
allow her to decline Mr Newbery’s 
addresses; but as she continued to 
declare, in answer to every anxious 
interrogatory, that her heart was 
perfectly free from any predilection 
in favour of another, they imagined 
that her indifference towards Mr 
Newbery, and her reluctance to 
marriage, might be conquered by 
the tenderness and devotedness of 
an affection which appeared to them- 
selves so amiable and generous, and 
they positively forbade her declining 
his addresses. 

Her parents had not so entirely 
forgotten their own feelings as to 
have entertained a thought of for- 
cing their daughter’s affections; but 
where there was no affection, where 
the heart was free, they thought it 
was quite reasonable and proper 
that they should dispose of it them- 
selves to a handsome young man, 
whom Anne would be sure to love 
as a husband, however cold and re- 
served she might be to him as a 
lover. Assailed at once by parental 
authority, and parental kindness, 
Anne gave a reluctant consent. The 
day for the union was fixed, and all 
due preparation made for solemniz- 
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ing the nuptials. The day opened 
auspiciously, and, in the primitive 
and simple manners of that remote 
period, the whole wedding party 
walked across the fields to the pa- 
rish church at Up Ottery. 

How Anne went through the cere- 
mony I never heard related, but it 
is probable she betrayed no other 
emotion than might properly be im- 
puted to her youth and timidity. I 
have said that the whole wedding 
party attended to witness the solem- 
nization of the nuptials. It was a 
large party; and, upon leaving the 
church, the bride, declining the arm 
of him who did not appear to pre- 
sume upon a right so recently ob- 
tained, mixed with those young 
companions who had attended her 
upon the occasion. 

The wedding party was, by some 
chance, broken into little groups, 
and when they all assembled in the 
great hall of her father’s house, the 
bride was not amongst them. She 
had not been missed sooner, because 
one group had imagined she had 
joined the other. “ But where was 
the bride now? She must have re- 
turned before them—was in her 
garden or in her chamber.” The 
garden and chamber were searched 
—Anne was not to be found. En- 
quiries were made of the servants 
—they had not seen their young 
mistress. ‘ She was certainly not 
returned, then.” Her companions 
all declared this was some little jest 
of Anne’s—she was always so lively 
—she had certainly given them the 
slip coming from church, in order 
to make them search for her—they 
knew all her haunts; and they were 
all off instantly, in high glee, for a 
game of hide and seek with the 
pretty bride. In aboutan hour they 
dropped in again, with the enquiry, 
‘* Who has found Anne?” And the 
last scout had returned, and still 
Anne was not found. 

When the jest first began to wear 
a serious aspect—when the breast 
of the bridegroom was stricken, and 
the countenances of the parents fell, 
and the jests of the assembled party 
turned into assurances that no harm 
could have happened to Anne, can 
only be imagined; but in a few 
hours the whole household were out 
in search of her. As the evening 
advanced, increasing terror spread 
from house to house, and, during 
the whole of the night, all the inha- 
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bitants of the village were out for 
miles in quest of her. The old men, 
leaning upon their sticks, and wo- 
men, with children in their arms, 
were standing at the yard gates of 
her father’s house, to catch the first 
tidings. The lights in the deserted 
house were dismal to behold; where 
no one rested for a moment, but 
where returning guests came only 
to find disappointment, and to hurry 
off again with lessening hope and 
increased alarm; but it is impossi- 
ble to describe the consternation and 
dismay that pervaded every breast, 
and spoke in eveiy look, when the 
morning broke upon their unavailing 
search. As the day advanced, every 
pond and well, for miles round, 
was dragged—messages were sent 
in every direction; yet, notwith- 
standing this general and strict en-« 
quiry, no clue could be found to 
account for the mysterious absence 
of her, to whom all now began to 
assign some terrible destiny. 

It is probable that those bosoms 
which were the first given up to fear, 
were the last in which some slight 
hope of her return was totally ex- 
tinguished; but when day passed 
after day, and weeks and even 
months came into the reckoning, 
when this appalling event was nam- 
ed, those flittings of hope hovered 
only for an instant over the darkest 
abysses of terror and dismay. Her 
parents and sister had at least some 
companionship in their strange and 
heart-appalling circumstances; but 
the miserable husband was alone in 
his grief; alone he wished to be— 
he svon ceased to seek sympathy in 
kindred or friend—he absented him- 
self from his habitation for days and 
weeks together ; no one would doubt 
that he went in search of her whom 
he had thus mysteriously lost; but 
upon his return he soon ceased to 
make any communication whither 
he had been, and the looks with 
which he was received anticipated 
his own enquiries. 

Month after month passed away, 
but time, whose lenient influence 
soothes other griefs, only increas- 
ed the despair of the forlorn 
and bewildered man. By degrees 
his health and strength failed him, 
but the blow had come upon him in 
the vigour of youthful manhood, and 
the struggle of grief with youth and 
strength was long and doubtful, al- 
though deadly at last, When his 
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strength became so exhausted that 
his feeble limbs could carry him no 
farther, he still continued to walk to 
the church where Anne had become 


his bride. He always took the same 
path, and was observed, in certain 
spots, in deep abstractedness of 
mind; but he started if a leaf fell at 
his feet, or at the rustling of the 
wind, or the flitting of a shadow, and 
the earnest gaze of his sunken eye 
bespoke a blended feeling of expec- 
tation and fear. It was a look of 
intense desire to behold some ob- 
ject, but of doubt and dread whether 
that object were of this or of another 
world. He used to stand for whole 
hours at the church porch, on the 
very spot where he had last parted 
from Anne. The late villager, or 
the sojourner returning to his home, 
sometimes passed within sight of 
him with feelings of the deepest 
commiseration, but no one intruded 
upon a grief that seemed to admit 
not of comfort or alleviation. Had 
the unhappy man stood by the grave 
of his bride, consolation might have 
lighted upon his soul, as the soft 
dews fall from heaven; nay, had the 
earth opened and buried her quick 
before his eyes, even this calamity 
would not have been so dreadful as 
was his. 

At the end of two years, the 
friends who had attended him in the 
triumph and exultation of his heart 
to the nuptial shrine, bore the corpse 
of the unfortunate young man to his 
long home of forgetfulness and rest; 
and the concern and pity not only of 
friend and relative, but of the whole 
neighbourhood that had marked the 
decline of his health and strength in 
that long and bitter struggle, was 
now awakened afresh for her who 
had occasioned it. What were the 
feelings of Anne’s parents then, and 
what, when a few days afterwards, 
they received a letter from their 
long lost daughter, no pen can pos- 
sibly describe. And she, their daugh- 
ter, was well—in security, and want- 
ing only their forgiveness to be at 
peace; and he, the victim of her 
caprice, whom they had loved al- 
most as their own son, for whom 
they had felt, even in the midst of 
their own anguish, unutterable pity 
—he was newly in his grave, and no 
art could restore his broken heart, 
no tidings could reach his ear. 

It will readily be imagined that, 
if satisfaction was mingled with the 
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first feelings of surprise and indig- 
nation, sentiments of resentment and 
displeasure were soon uppermost in 
their minds. 

Anne’s beauty and sprightly and 
amiable disposition had rendered her 
a general favourite in the neighbour- 
hood, and those who had loved her 
had never ceased to deplore a fate 
so singular, mysterious, and fearful ; 
but no sooner had the tidings spread 
abroad, than every voice and every 
hand was raised, accusing, reproach- 
ing, and upbraiding her cruel con- 
duct. 

But in pursuing the rarrative, it is 
best now to return to the morning of 
that unfortunate and fatal marriage, 
which had probably no sooner been 
completed than the hitherto reluct- 
ant girl and now revolting bride de- 
termined on sudden and instant 
flight. Thus resolved, she found 
little difficulty in withdrawing un- 
observed from such a party as I have 
described, passing through small en- 
closures with hedges, intersected 
with lanes, and where spots of cop- 
pice wood and orchard were inter- 
spersed. The first point gained, that 
of withdrawing herself without ob- 
servation or suspicion, her know- 
ledge of the country for some miles 
round enabled her to pass to a con- 
siderable distance by a tract the 
most uninhabited, and by paths the 
most unfrequented. 

It is not probable that in a resolu- 
tion thus hastily formed, she had 
conceived any plan for her future 
proceedings. To fly to a distance so 
remote as to screen her from pre- 
sent research or enquiry was the first 
impulse of her feelings, and she had 
left her native village eight or nine 
miles behind before she dared to sit 
down to rest and reflect. Bred up 
in the peace, comfort, security, and 
kindness of such a household as that 
in which during the whole of her 
short inexperienced life she had 
been a favourite and cherished in- 
mate, what must. have been the 
feeling of a girl not quite sixteen at 
such a juncture, and under such cir- 
cumstances, in quitting at once all 
she had loved, known, and trusted, 
to enter upon a world to which she 
was a stranger, the rumour of which 
had probably reached her peaceful 
retirement in all that colouring, at 
once so inviting and fearful to the 
youthful and ardent mind, but to 
one in her situation, so young and 
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so unfriended, truly appalling. 
‘Without one friend chou pose 
Anne as she sat at the foot of a tree 
which spread its grateful shade over 
the weeping and exhausted girl— 
“Not one friend!” ‘The distressing 
reflection brought at length to her 
memory a young girl who had left 
their neighbourhood about a year 
before, and was now residing with 
an uncle in London; she was an 
orphan, and had been Anne’s school- 
mate and favourite companion; and 
she wiped away her tears, as her 
heart was eased of more than half 
its load of anxiety and fear, in the 
thought that her once favourite play- 
mate might befriend her in her sad 
exigency, and assist her views. The 
difficulties and dangers of a journey 
to London, even at that time, were 
very secondary, in the apprehen- 
sions of one whose first resolve 
had been so decided and desperate. 
It is probable also that the distance 
of London, the total absence of all 
communication with the retired 
little spot in which she lived, and 
(at the remote period of a century 
ago) the conviction in Anne’s mind 
that her friends would as soon think 
of seeking her in a foreign country 
as there, might have been another 
inducement to her finally determin~ 
ing on such a plan. 

ersevering in her resolution thus 
formed, without any other refresh- 
ment than a draught of water from 
the way-side stream, she had, be- 
fore the close of the day, proceeded 
toa distance of more than twenty 
miles: and this she had done with- 
out making one enquiry, and care- 
fully avoiding all recognition. She 
was now on the old London Road, 
and although exceedingly fatigued, 
she continued to walk slowly on, 
doubtful whether she should rest for 
the night in the first respectable 
dwelling that would afford her an 
asylum, or remain the few hours ofa 
short midsummer night in the build- 
ing or shed attached to some farm 
house, where she might be equally 
secure from observation or inter~ 
ruption; and her perfect acquaint- 
ance with that sort of building, was, 
she knew, sufficient to render her 
choice very tolerably secure. Still, 
though faint and exhausted from 
want of food, she continued to walk 
irresolutely on, until, sitting down 
on a bank by the way-side to settle 
her bewildered mind, she was roused 
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from her reflections by the appear- 
ance of a party of persons on horse- 
back coming towards her. Rising 
as they approached, though not with- 
out difficulty, being more exhausted 
than she had imagined herself, she 
walked on a few paces; but her air 
and manner betrayed not only ex< 
treme exhaustion, but also trepida- 
tion and alarm. Two or three horse- 
men passed first, and then some 
ladies riding on pillions behind their 
servants. The appearance of such a 
young woman alone, at such an hour, 
and in such a situation, attracted 
their attention, and the elder of the 
ladies, giving her the usual saluta- 
tion of the hour, perceiving that she 
faltered in her reply, ordered her 
servant to slacken his pace; and 
upon a nearer observation of her in- 
genious countenance, she enquired 
in a tone of great kindness, “ May I 
ask whither you are journeying 
alone, at this hour on the highway, 
fair mistress?” The gentle and 
considerate manner in which this 
enquiry was made, struck the full 
heart of the poor fugitive, and 
her painfully suppressed feelings 
burst forth at once. ‘ Oh! pity 
me—pity me—save me!” she ex- 
claimed, with raised hands and 
streaming eyes. The whole party 
now halted, and the poor girl, quite 
overcome, staggered afew paces, and 
then sunk upun the bank where she 
had before been resting. Two or 
three of the party alighted, and 
amongst them the gentleman who 
was at the head of it; he was the 
husband of the lady whose notice 
Anne had attracted, and was travel- 
ling to London with his family and 
domestics. It was some time before 
Anne was sufficiently recovered to 
make any other reply to the ques- 
tions that were put to her, than by 
tears, sobs, and inaudible attempts 
at speech. ‘Press her not with 
questions—give her time to recover 
herself,” said the lady who had first 
addressed her. In the first ebulli- 
tion of feeling, Anne would proba- 
bly have disclosed her real situation; 
but in the short interval thus obtain- 
ed her, she had sufficiently recover- 
ed her presence of mind; and col- 
lecting her scattered thoughts, the 
poor girl gave to the little fiction 
which she had that day invented, an 
air of the most perfect truth and 
simplicity, by the emotions of ge- 
nuine grief with which it was de- 
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livered. She represented herself as 
a destitute orphan, who, by strange 


and disastrous circumstances, had 


been rendered dependent on one, 
who taking advantage of her helpless 
situation, had formed the most cruel 
designs against her, until at length 
she had been obliged to quit ab- 
ruptly and clandestinely, and all un- 
prepared as she then stood before 
them, the only little spot in the wide 
world with which she was acquaint- 
ed, the place of her birth, and, up to 
the period of these afflicting events, 
the home of her affections; and as 
Anne continued, through her short 
narrative, to pause and to weep, the 
lady to whom she particularly ad- 
dressed herself, manifesting the 
warmest interest in her story, when 
she had finished, in a kind and most 
pitying tone, asked where she was 
going, and whether she had formed 
any plan for her future proceedings. 
To these questions Anne replied 
thatther first thought was indeed only 
to fly from the danger which await- 
ed her; but that she had, after much 
perplexing reflection, determined, 
if it pleased Heaven to defend her 
from the terrors and hazards of such 
an undertaking, to proceed on to 
London, where there now resided a 
friend of hers, one who was an 
orphan like herself, and with whom 
she had grown up from infancy, 
until about a year before, when her 
young friend had been sent for by a 
relative of her deceased father, who, 
being a man of some account in the 
city of London, would perhaps be 
induced to take pity on her sad cir- 
cumstances, and recommend her to 
some situation. “ And who was 
this young person, from whose good 
offices she expected such assistance.” 
«« She was avery virtuous, respected 
young woman, one Mrs Betty Hope.” 
Poor Anne’s countenance brightened 
as she pronounced the name of the 
only friend whom she now dared to 
claim. “ And Hope is the name of 
thy pretty mate, and is now thy only 
friend, poor wanderer!” exclaimed 
the lady; ‘‘ but cheer up, my child, 
I trust that the presage is a gracious 
one!” and then turning and speak~ 
ing a few words apart with her hus- 


band, the lady offered to take Anne 


to London, and she was immediate- 
ly placed ona horse, which was led 
by aservant, for the accommodation 
of one of the young ladies, who 
chose occasionally to change a 
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pillion fora saddle. With the name 
of the family who at once became 
the protectors of our interesting re- 
lative, I never was acquainted, or I 
have forgotten it through a lapse of 
years; but “ Mrs Betty Hope” wasa 
name never to be forgotten in so sin- 
gular an adventure. 

With this worthy and amiable fa- 
mily, Anne proceeded towards the 
great city; but before they reached 
the end of their journey the slow 
and lonely travellers met with an 
adventure not very uncommon. 
They were attacked and plundered 
by highwaymen, but pity even in 
such breasts still prevailed for poor 
Anne ; for when accosted in her 
turn, she presented her purse, con- 
taining only one solitary piece of 
gold, and declared with streaming 
eyes it was all she possessed in the 
— it was instantly returned to 

er. 

Precious little piece of gold! that 
preserved from pecuniary obligation 
the independent spirit of its singular 
possessor. 

During her long, tedious, and, as it 
appears, somewhat dangerous jour- 
ney, Anne’s disposition and beha- 
viour had so far gained the good- 
will of her benevolent protectress, 
that she would willingly have grant- 
ed her an asylum in her own house; 
but while her spirit would not brook 
obligation of this nature, she had 
also, reflecting on the strange step 
she had taken, and the perplexity of 
her situation, resolved upon such a 
plan as should render her independ. 
ent of the protection of those friends, 
whose favwur might have been fer- 
feited by the discovery of her real 
situation. 

Anne’s education had been ex- 
tremely well attended to; and simple 
as it would now be considered, she 
was so perfect a mistress of all that 
young females were then generally 
taught, that her friends were brought 
to approve of her scheme of open- 
ing aschool, which, with their assist- 
ance and recommendation, offered 
a very fair promise of success. 

The sudden and total change in 
her situation produced at once great 
solidity of character and seriousness 
of demeanour; and her undertaking 


was soon crowned with success be-— 


yond her expectation. 
It was not many months before 
she was fortunate enough to discover 
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the residence of Mistress Betty 
Hope, with whom she managed sv 
well to obtain a private interview, 
in which she disclosed all that had 
befallen her, and “— her confi- 
dence and secrecy. I have said that 
two years had elapsed before Anne 
communicated to her friends, in an 
epistle, a brief account of what I 
have here detailed ; she pleaded, in 
palliation of her most strange and 
apparently unfeeling proceeding, 
that the engagement she had entered 
into on that fatal morning, never 
appeared to her so dreadful as when 
it was indissolubly fixed, involving 
her, as it did, in circumstances too 
fearful for her to abide, and from 
which she had suddenly determined 
to fly, at any hazard or danger ; and 
in concluding, she besought, in the 
humblest manner, the forgiveness of 
her parents; but she held a higher 
tone towards him, who had, she de- 
clared, unadvisedly pressed on a 
suit so disagreeable to her, and she 
ended by avowing her fixed resolu- 
tion never to acknowledge those 
ties which had driven her from the 
home where his misplaced addresses 
had found her a cherished and happy 
child. 

I have already stated the manner 
in which this letter was received ; 
and when at length it obtained an 
answer, she was informed, in no 
softened terms, of the fatal issue of 
her “ rash and cruel proceeding ;” 
their forgiveness, they did not with- 
hold, but this forgiveness was coldly 
accorded ; and they added, that, as it 
had pleased Providence to raise her 
up friends and to open to her an 
honest way of living after, her rash 
adventure, they advised her not to 
return to her former home, unless 
she was prepared to meet the dis- 
pleasure and reproof of all who had 
formerly thought but too well of 
her. They further added, that she, 
who bad once credited those who 
had bred her up, and had withal 
been considered a comfort and a 
blessing to them, was now become 
to them an occasion of shame and 
confusion of countenance ; that even 
her name, once so familiar and sweet 
to hear, now sounded harsh and 
stern in their ears, as when one 
speaks of a guilty and proscribed 
creature; and when they added, 
‘we seek for consolation in the 
sanctuary of the afflicted—when 
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with broken hearts we kneel at the 
altar where you pronounced those 
sacred vows which you so fearfully 
profaned, we pass by the grave of 
that most dear and worthy man 
whom you have destroyed.” 

Anne never appealed from this 
interdiction ; she never returned to 
her native place, nor, as I think, ever 
beheld the faces of her parents again. 
Thus, young and affectionate as she 
was, cut off by her own act from 
parents and kindred and friends, in 
a situation so stern and so forlorn, 
that her heart had relented in grief 
and remorse, and entertained kinder 
and tenderer thoughts of him whom 
she had forsaken, no one could doubt 
who heard from her tremulous lips, 
after such a lapse of time, and when 
she was upwards of eighty years, 
that one forlorn, affecting expression, 
“ Ah! poor Will Newbery!” 

And now perhaps my narrative 
ought shortly to close ; but Iam fain 
to hope that those whom it has in- 

. terested might like to hear some- 
thing more of the character and cir- 
cumstances of the after life of one 
whose youth was marked by so ex- 
traordinary an occurrence. 

With the detail of many succeed- 
ing years I am totally unacquainted, 
further than that she continued to 
pursue very successfully the occu- 
pation she had first chosen, until the 
death of her father. A few years 
after that period, she left London 
for the first time, on an excursion 
into the country; she went into 
Somersetshire on a visit to my 
grandmother—it was a wedding 
tour. 

“ And could she, after such an 
event, marry again?” some fair read- 
er may be ready toexclaim. Gentle 
reader, be not hasty: Anne conti- 
nued the widow of the man whose 
name she had never borne, for a 
period of more than twenty years. 
She was upwards of forty when she 
married a gentleman of the name of 
Lloyd. 

After a short stay with my grand- 
mother, she returned to London, and 
never afterwards visited the coun- 
try until she finally departed from 
town, and came to live with my fa- 


ther in her seventy-ninth year. Her | 


husband had then been dead several 
years. The occasion of this removal 
was no less disastrous than the loss 
of nearly her whole property, which 
she had consigned to a person who 
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been implicit and unlimited. I re- 
member, as it were but yesterday, 
the coming of the letter by the even- 
ing post that acquainted my father 
with the loss of the property which 
he had always expected would have 
been bequeathed to his children ; 
but his own disappointment on the 
occasion was soon absorbed in more 
generous feelings. I remember the 
reading of that letter; there was 
something exceedingly fine in its 
perfect simplicity; it was at once 
pathetic, pious, and dignified; it 
won every heart in that innocent 
and artless circle. 

My dear mother was the first to 
express her wishes that my father 
would immediately write and invite 
her to come and live with us; my 
father wrote a few lines by the re- 
turning post, and followed his letter 
the next day; and in the course of 
the ensuing week he returned, bring- 
ing with him, in his aged relative, a 
stranger to his whole family; buta 
dear and welcome stranger she was. 

Previously to this event, occa 
sional letters, short and far between, 
accompanied with small presents to 
and from town, had been all the 
communication that had passed be-« 
tween the aunt and nephew—an 
only aunt and an only nephew; but 
oh! how close did misfortune on 
one hand, and benevolence on the 
other, draw this neglected tie be« 
tween these amiable relatives. 

My grandmother, who, surviving 
her husband, had resided with my 
father from.the period of his mar- 
riage, had died a short time before ; 
and Mrs Lloyd very nearly resem- 
bled her, and as that dearly remem- 
bered countenanceseemed presented 
to us again, the tears with which we 
embraced her, gave to our artless 
welcomes an assurance of affection 
and feeling most soothing to her si- 
tuation and circumstances. 

How happy we were with her, 
how happy she was with us, durin 
the remainder of her days, will of- 
ten be a sweet reflection to the end 
of mine. From the first day in 
which she became an inmate in our 
house, her confidence in the affec- 
tion, esteem, and kindness of my 
father and mother was entire; but 
it is probable her sweetest sympa- 
thies were with their children; we 
were the constant companions of 
her “ in-door comfort” and “ out-of- 
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door gladness;” most interesting was 
it to behold one who had been the 
child of nature, returning into her 
bosom after a separation of more 
than sixty years. Every dormant 
feeling was awakened, and every 
well-remembered pleasure enhanced 
by previous privation ; and she met 
her favourite flowers again—the 
humble flowers, which in her youth 
were reckoned rarest and sweetest 
—with tears of delight, the pink, the 
stock, the polyanthus, the wall- 
flower, and the homely rosemary ; 
we made our little beds of them, and 
cherished them more than ever for 
her sake; we caught even what 
might be called her prejudices, and 
gave no place to their newly im- 
ported rivals, “ who came,” she said, 
“ to flaunt in gaudy colours over 
their modest heads.” Nor did the 

arden, or orchard, or pretty home- 
field bound her walks; she was a 
rambler and wanderer amongst us, 
by stream and hedge-row, through 
the tangled copse, and over the open 
heath, and abroad in our meadows, 
when rich in the perfume and beau- 
ty of the sweet cowslip. 

Days, weeks, and seasons passed 
on, and when I look back upon them, 
I often wonder how they could seem 
so long, when they were so happy— 
were they as long and happy to her ? 
I think they were; for she seemed a 
child amongst children —a_ girl 
amongst girls. With the wisdom 
and experience of age were blended 
the simplicity of youth; and the ties 
of blood, from which she had been 
so long estranged, gave a new tone 
to her feelings, a fresh charm to her 
existence. Almost entirely in her 
company, while we thus continued 
to enliven many of her hours, we 
acquired habits of silence and reflec- 
tion in those intervals of quietude 
that were necessary to age like 
hers; yet it was a fine old age, with- 
out sickness or infirmity, during the 
first years of her residence with us. 
Her memory was the faculty that 
was first impaired; and it gradually 
decayed, until by a singular lapse, 
she entirely lost the whole of the 
period which she had spent in Lon- 
don. She forgot her second mar- 
riage, the man with whom she had 
united herself, and with whom she 
had lived, contentedly at least, for 
several years. All the various inci- 
dents that had occurred to her, and 
the aequaintances she had fermed 
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during her long sojourn, had passed 
from her mind like a forgotten 
dream; but the occurrences of her 
youth seemed fresher than ever to 
her imagination; and however con< 
fused and perplexed was the recol- 
lection, she never forgot the strange 
and impressive event that marked 
that remote period of her life ; and 
the last faltering tones that gave 
utterance to the name of him whose 
heart her indifference had broken, 
were full of tenderness, pity, and re- 
gret. As her imagination continued 
as lively as ever, her lapses of me- 
mory were sometimes extremely 
—— to our thoughtless age ; 
she had been a great reader from 
her youth upwards; books of ro- 
mance and devotion had been the 
amusement of her youth and the 
consolation of her advanced age; 
and with the history of her own 
country, at least, she was tolerably 
acquainted. 

As her sight began to fail, and at 
length, when after shorter and shor- 
ter attempts, her spectacles were 
laid down by her largest printed 
books with a sigh, she began to re- 
late to us stories which she had read 
in her youth, with a pretty modest 
introduction.—“ Some,” she said, 
“simply for our amusement;” others, 
she hoped, “ might tend to strengthen 
and improve our memory; and 
others,” she observed moreseriously, 
“she would relate for our edifica- 
tion.” She would draw from the 
sacred writers, from the books of 
martyrs, and from works of many 
of the most approved theological 
writers, the most affecting examples 
of faith and piety, with great preci- 
.sion and propriety of adaptation ; 
but her memory continually betray- 
ing her on those subjects, she would 
transfer some of the most affecting 
of the scripture narratives to story- 
books which she had read in her 
youth. “I remember such a one, 
my dears, and truly a pretty story it 
was. There was a lady—dear me! 
I forget her name, and the place 
where the author had laid his scene; 
yet it was a wonderfully ingenious 
tale: well, I think I have it now— 
the lady’s name at least: she was a 
woman of high station, a great wo- 
man in her day, and exceedingly 
pious withal—my Lady Shunem—I 
think that was her title ””—thus 
would she proceed, and was certain- 
ly eminently diverting in her details. 
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At another time she would com- 
mence—* There lived, a great many 
years ago (I think it might have been 
somewhere in Devonshire), a gentle- 
man of the name of Jacob. Now Mr 
Jacob was a family man,” and then 
she went on with the history of the 
Patriarch and his sons. She fre- 
quently modernized these narratives 
in such a way as one would have 
thought must have cost great pains 
and contrivance; and these undesign- 
ed alterations displayed a turn and 
talent which, had it happened to 
have been called into action, would 
have made her a pretty romance 
writer of any period. The Scrip- 
ture chronicles she blended with the 
history of her own country—dear 
woman! but she could not see the 
smiles go round when she admo- 
nished us of the necessity of trea- 
suring up in our memory some of 
the most whimsical mistakes. To 
the crimes of Mary were frequently 
added all the atrocities of Jezebel; 
and the next day, perhaps, she made 
Jezebel a return in full of all Mary’s 
crimes; and then conclude all with 
remarking gravely, that all young 
women ought to be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the history of their 
own country. And then she sung 
too, and how sweetly did her voice 
blend with ours in our evening hymn, 
when gathered round our large hall 
fire; and sometimes, if we asked, 
though she certainly required a little 
pressing, she would sing alone, and 
often did she commence with “ Lady 
Anne Bothwell’s Lament,” and after 
a few melancholy notes, gliding into 
the doleful ditty of “ Cruel Barbara 
Allen,” on a sudden raise her voice 
to its highest pitch in the lively air 
of “Kilkenny was a Fine Town,” 
and then with breath a little exhaust- 
ed by the quickness of the measure, 
sink, in sweetly querulous tones, into 
the sacred dirge, the pathetic and 
solemn 88th Psalm. 

Ihave never seen so fine,so happy, 
50 engaging an old age as hers: her 
bright figure—her firm step—her 
cheerful countenance—the bland 
and chastened expression of her 
fine dark eyes—her measured 
movements, stately without the 
smallest approach to formality, 
formed altogether a person and 
address that exceedingly became 
her rich and old-fashioned attire, her 
brocades, her laces, her strait waist 
and stomacher, her high cap with its 
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ee and ribbons intermixed, 
What a picture! when the Sabbath 
morning especially brought her 
down for the day. How we gather-. 
ed together round her, and praised 
her appearance and her looks; and 
how she smiled upon us, and blessed 
us ! her smiles and her looks are be- 
fore me still, and her tones are in 


my ear. 
I think she had nearly reached her 
eighty-sixth year before her sight be- 
came materially impaired; and when 
in the course of a few years she to- 
tally lost it, she did not appear to be 
sensible of the change; atleast, during 
the two remaining years of her life, 
no one of the family ever heard her 
advert to the loss. When she first 
perceived the decay in her vision, 
she had occasionally evinced great 
distress of mind in her appre- 
hensions of her approaching blind- 
ness ; and we had dreaded the effect 
as a fatal shock to her cheerful- 
ness. But it was over, and she 
seemed not to be aware of her mis- 
fortune. The little circle around 
her had been anxiously watching 
and assiduously attending her steps 
and her motions; and as the dimness 
gathered darker and darker, every 
hand was ready to guide her, and to 
set every thing right about her, in 
such a manner that she might notdis- 
cover their aid to be necessary. I 
remember one evening, my father 
wishing to ascertain if her sight were 
entirely gone, waved a candle two 
or three times near her eyes with- 
out its exciting her attention; we 
were then perfectly convinced of 
the total extinction of vision. We 
had all feared and expected that it 
was 80, but there was not a dry eye 
in the circle that surrounded her; 
she smiled, however, and chatted as 
usual, and was, I think, the most 
cheerful of the party that evening. 
When her sight became extinct, 


and the remains of memory were 


only faint gleams or misleading 
guides, her fancies and imaginings 
seemed to lose nothing of their 
vividness or buoyancy; and over 
these fancies the most inauspicious 
seasons or times had no effect. 
Even our delightful Mitford herself 
might have borrowed a scene from 
her description. Often has she 


startled me from a musing dream by 
her side, where I was generally sta- 
tionary in that dear warm corner in 
the cold dreary winter afternoons, by 
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declaring that our valley lay all be- 


fore us in the promise and bright- i 


- ness of spring, or the beauty and 
richness of summer; and these fan- 
cies generally ended in her express- 
ing a wish for a walk, it being, she 
would say, a sin to sit at home on 
such a morning: then, her bonnet 
and cloak being brought, we set out 
on our walk; while the different 
rooms, one.after the other, and the 
long passage that led down the suite 
of en and which was indeed 
sufficiently cool, afforded to her im- 
agination pasture and Jane, and 
breezy heath, wanting nothing to 
engage and refresh the senses; 
memory supplied to her the honey- 
suckle and wild-rose, wherever she 
had seen them grow. Her favourite 
flowers still bloomed and breathed 
for her, for she often praised their 
beauty with her accustomed sensi- 
bility, and declared that every gale 
brought their sweet perfume. The 
deception of her senses could not 
have been so complete, but that she 
never gathered a flower. A course 
of observation convinced us that it 
was one of her little ruling maxims 
not to cut short their transient lives ; 
and, noting this pretty tenderness== 
is this, I have often thought, she who 
— the heart of “ poor Will New- 
ery 

I could, through the course of 
many pages, dwell upon the eimple 
and affecting incidents that crowd 
upon my mind; but I will venture 
only one, which formed almost the 
closing scene in the simple but ro- 
mantic drama of the life which I 
have sketched, and would not wil- 
lingly leave till its close. 

A serious and affecting charge 
devolved on her youthful relatives, 
when at length, her bodily strength 
and all the remaining faculties of her 
mind daily and rapidly declining, 
she was entirely confined, first to 
her chamber, then to her bed. For 
several weeks she had been lying in 
a state of extreme helplessness, but 
apparently without suffering, for she 
generally slumbered through the day, 
and showed no other signs of recog- 
nising those about her than by never- 
failing to thank them with her usual 
politeness for any attention she re- 
ceived: this was all; but the few 
and tremulous accents were sweet 
to hear. We leaned over and re. 
peated her words to each other, as 
a fond mother repeats the half forme 
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ed expressions of her child. “ And 


s it so,” we exclaimed, “ and is her 
fine mind really reduced to that state 
of infautile weakness! and when 
we shall tell her tale, will it end 
thus?” Not so—she left a more gra- 
tifying memorial behind her. 
remember it was a fine afternoon 
in the late autumn, when, tempted 
by the favourable weather, we all 
went into the orchard to assist in 
gathering the hoard apples. Our 
parents were both from home, and 
we left our charge to the care of a 
faithful domestic who was much at- 
tached toher. Every hand was bu- 
sily engaged—we gathered our fruit 
—laughed, rallied each other, and 
boasted of the finest apples, as each 
emptied her well-filled little basket 
into the general stock. I feel at this 
moment the panic that struck my 
mind with the reflection that I had 
been absent more than an hour from 
the room which my mother request- 
ed me not toleave many minutes to- 
ether. Vague and startling appre- 
ensions gave wings to my feet, and 
quick as thought, I was through the 
orchard, down the garden, and up 
the stairs. The interval of a few 
minutes longer would probably have 
subjected me to a life-long remorse. 
I found our aged relative in a state 
which gave such a pang to my heart, 
as, I hope, sufficiently atoned for my 
negligence ; she had arisen and part- 
ly dressed herself, but had sunk in 
a state of insensibility at the foot 
of her bed. From her shrunken 
frame, cold and senseless, every 
spark of life seemed to have fled: 
there was no time to reflect—it was 
necessary to act, and on the instant 
I caught a long warm cloak from the 
peg where it hung, raised the dear 
insensible object of my terrors, and 
wrapping it round her, took her, car- 
ried her in my arms down stairs, and 
along the — and the large hall 
where we usually sat, and placed her 
in her own easy-chair by the hearth ; 
and drawing atable that was near, I set 
it before her to prevent her falling: 
I then ran to an outhouse, got a fag- 
got of light dry wood, which I placed 
on a few embers still slumbering 
under the ashes; and when the flame 
burst brightly up the chimney-back, 
Thad a cordial in a little saucepan 
ready to warm. My eyes were con- 
tinually turned on the object of my 
solicitude; soon I saw the grateful 
warmth bring a faint colour to her 
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countenance, and relax her cold and 
stiffened limbs; and when, present- 
ing the glass to her lips, she drank 
a little of the cordial, not only with- 
out difficulty, but with apparent sa- 
tisfaction, it seemed to me the first 
time, during this short but trying 
scene, that I dared to breathe. But 
I could not speak. I kneeled down 
before her and pressed her hand in 
mine, while tears of grief and joy 
fell upon them. She soon addressed 
me by my name, which she repeated, 
observing, “ For I know that it is 
Mary,” and her utterance was clear- 
er, and her voice stronger than I had 
known it for several months past. 

The words of one risen from the 
dead could scarcely have impressed 
me more than her subsequent dis- 
course, from which I discovered that 
she had been perfectly conscious of 
what had passed, from the moment 
I had found her in a state of seem- 
ing insensibility. 

*‘T had come,” she said, “ to re- 
vive the trembling flame of life, to 
give one more proof of my affection, 
and to receive her last thanks and 
last blessing.” She adverted to my 
tender age (I was then about seven- 
teen), and to the delicacy of my 
frame, and she blessed him who had, 
she observed, so strengthened me, 
that my steps tottered not under a 
burden so strange, and in circum- 
stances sg trying. She proceeded 
in an affecting strain of devotion, 
pouring out her heart to that God 
whose forgiveness, mercy, and love 
had extended over all the days of 
her life; who had brought her in age 
and destitution to those dear and 
beloved relatives, for whom she now 
besought grace and favour, and more 
especially every spiritual good. She 
named each individually, beginning 
with her “ dear nephew” (my fa- 
ther), and in this most affecting and 
solemn appeal she discovered a per- 
fect and lively sense of the distin- 
guishing characteristics of these ob- 
jects of her solicitude and tender- 


ness. Finally, she laid her hand upon 
my head, and blessed her “ beloved 
Mary,” for whom, she said, she be- 
sought not, with submission to the 
Divine will, that her life should be 
one ony to days so helpless as 

ers; but if so protracted and so en- 
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feebled, that it might also be as ten- 
derly ministered unto, and so close 
in the bosom of kindred kindness 


and peace. 

She had but just concluded this 
farewell benediction when others of 
the family came in; my father and 
mother also returned home; she 
spoke cheerfully to all; tea was pre« 
pared, and we were delighted at ha- 
ving her partake of it with us again. 
But in the midst of our simple social 
meal, she sunk into her accustomed 
slumber, and my father conveyed 
her in his arms to her bed, from 
which she never rose again. A few 
days after, sitting by her bedside, 
and perceiving her dissolution was 


near at hand, my father addressed 


to her a few words, to which she 
endeavoured to reply ; butin a voice 
scarcely audible, and with some dif- 
ficulty, she could only articulate 
“my dear nephew.” It was, how- 
ever, a most dear and welcome re- 
cognition ; and in the extreme yearn- 
ing of the heart, at this painful mo- 
ment my father put a few questions 
of solemn import and affectionate 
solicitude, entreating her to press 
his hand, in token that, in this awful 
extremity, her God was with her. 
Twice she repeated the desired and 
affecting token, and then the spirit 
returned to God who gave it. 

On the morning of her interment, 
before the funeral attendants had 
arrived, we stood once more round 
the closed coffin that contained the 
remains of our venerable and belo- 
ved friend, and shed showers of 
tears over the mournful shell, which, 
from its approximation to the dead, 
is more afflicting to the mourner, 
than even the grave which hides poor 
mortality in the bosom of its mother 
earth, covered with her softest robe, 
besprinkled with the little flowers 
which she loves best. I have bent 
over the simple memorial of ninety- 
two years, in the affecting trust that 
in that world where there is neither 
marrying nor giving in marriage, 
the fine and delicate spirit was re- 
united to him who had loved, “ not 
wisely, but too well”—to the ill- 
fated in this world—to him whom a 
broken heart had laid in an early 
grave—to “poor Will Newbery!” 
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SHAKSPEARE IN GERMANY.—PART THE LAST. 
SHAKSPEARE’S COMEDIES.—-THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


SHAKSPEARE was the firstwho gave ment or the other in the picture, and 
to comedy its most elevated and showing the point of view in which 
(strange as the expression may ap- the poet has chosen for the time to 
pear) its most serious character. piace himself, and according to 

hat was the conception of comedy which the one or the other class of 
before his time, as it appears in emotions are brought most promi- 
Aristophanes, in Menander, and Ter- nently forward. In this sense only 
ence, or in the few rude works of does Shakspeare seem to understand 
his predecessors on the English these terms. With his deepest tra- 
stage—in Gammer Gurton’s Needle, gedies, comedy mingles ; and through 
for instance, where the whole plot almost all his comedies, a vein of 
relates merely to the lossofaneedle earnestness, more or less percepti- 
with which an old woman was mend- ble according to the nature of the 
ing an ignorant countryman’s neth lay and the object in view, may be 
raiment, and which is afterwardsde- seen to run like a deep stream 
tected in most inconvenient approxi- among flowers. 
mation to the seat of honour of the The comedies of Shakspeare 
proprietor of the apparel? orinthe differ not, then, from his tragedies 
farcical extravagances of Ralph in the exclusion of tragic matter ; 
Royster Doyster?* Itappearssimply but in the manner in which that 
as a parody of tragedy ; the antipodes matter is handled. While in his 
of every thing earnest, exalted, or tragedies the depth, earnestness, 
agitating ; a gallery of human absur- and apparent steadfastness and per- - 
dities, vanities, and misconceptions; manency of the passions represented, 
of desires and passions seemingly the high hopes which are awakened, 
born of nothing, and ending in no- the concentration of means upon 
thing ; an accumulation, in short, of an end, and the ultimate failure of 
every thing which could display the human labours and struggles, excite, 
perfect meanness and nothingness erring | the progress of the piece, a 
of existence, andthe momentary and lofty feeling of the energy of human 
delusive character of “all this world nature, and a profound but not 
is proud of.” A painful picture— painful sympathy with the catastro- 
and neither morally nor poetically phe which sends the hearers weep- 
atrue one. As the ideal of tragedy ing to their beds ;—in the comedies, 
does not consist ina collection ofall on the contrary, these passions are 
the virtuous and lofty emotions,so represented as transitory and eva- 
neither does that of comedy consist nescent, liable to be turned aside or 
in an exclusive and one-sided exhi- converted into their opposites by a 
bition of the vices and animal pro- thousand trifles; chance and caprice 
pensities of our nature. The ele- are seen guiding the current of af- 
ments are so mixed in us, that he fairs rather than counsel; the fool 
who represents’ man truly, cannot detects the plot which escaped the 
admit this total separation of the notice of the wise man; the sagest 
earthly and the divine. There can resolves of wisdom and philosophy 
be no pure and unmixed tragedy or are seen to vanish at the dictates of 
comedy, if by tragedy be exclusively desire and opportunity; the points 
understood an ideal of seriousness of resemblance which connect all 
and loftiness, and by comedy an ideal men are dwelt upon, as in tragedy 
of the ludicrous and the low. Yetit the points of distinction which ele-. 
may be convenient for purposes of vate uncommon over common na- 
art to use these terms, as indicating tures; and the result is a feeling of 
the preponderance of the one ele- quiet irony, which vents itself not 





* Though Gammer Gurton’s Needle has generally been considered as the earliest 
regular English comedy which has come down to us, it would rather appear from Mr 
Collier’s enquiries, that Ralph Royster Doyster, supposed to have been written by 
Nicholas Rudall about 1550, is entitled to that distinction. 
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in loud Aristophanic laughter, but Two Gentlemen of Verona, where 
in still smiles not unallied to tears. love and friendship seem to come 
The tendency of the youthful poet and £o and return like summer 


is towards the complete separation clouds at the breath of accident, 
of the tragic from the comic. Heis leaving on the mind scarcely any 
unwilling to sully the grandeur of impression of reality; and the broad 
solemn tragedy by any intermixture coarse satire of The Taming of the 
of less noble elements. Helovesto Shrew, written as if to disenchant 
look upon human resolutions and love of all its graces and courtesies, 
passions, as stamped withanimpres- and to instal force in the seat of af- 
sion of eternity on the mind; on fection. 
love, friendship, devotion, duty, as | But juster and more comprehen- 
pure and unmingled with any stain sive views of the true field and 
of selfishness, and as triumphant scope of comedy soon appear to 
over circumstances. Or if ina diffe- have replaced these earlier, and, we 
t mood, and under the influence cannot help thinking, defective no- 
appointed experience, he casts tions of its character. In As You 
over human life, he is Like It, Much Ado about Nothing, 
likely to run into the opposite ex- Twelfth Night, and The Merchant of 
treme; to regard this whale existence Venice, though the whole result is 
as a troubled dream, and to place truly comic, awakening not the feel- 
his whole philosophy in extracting ing of sorrow, but of that chastened 
matter for mirth out of its absurd or irony to which we have alluded; 
unexpected combinations. there is no want of an intermixture 
This is sufficiently visible in the of higher principle to leavenand sup- 
piays of Shakspeare. Inthe earliest of port the mass of meaner motives and 
is ageing, Romeo and Juliet,how desires, nor of steadiness of feeling 
little of a comic character is allowed / amidst the shifting accidents of life. 
to delay the rapid and tragic move-\ The fresh breath of youthful love 
ment of the scene. Less even than and ancient fidelity in As You Like 
is admitted beside the melancholy of It; the suddenness, the all confid- 
Hamlet, the madness of Lear, or the ing influence of passion in Twelfth 
remorse of Macbeth. This play is Night; the offended dignity of mai- 
the true reflection of the poet’s spirit den innocence in Much Ado about 
in its first prime, when it feels as if Nothing; the strength of friendship 
by its own strength it could make or unto death in the Merchant of Ve- 
unmake a world, or shape the condi- nice;—these are the fixed centres 
tions of the world, that is, according of earnest emotion, round which 
to its longings. So, in the same_ the shifting comic panorama of hu- 
way, in Shakspeare’s earliest come- man life revolves inso many smiling 
dies, human nature is viewed ina and smile-exciting aspects — these 
purely ludicrous light, and life as a give meaning, importance, and dig- 
mere pageant, diversified by droll nity to what were otherwise unsub- 
rencontres, absurd misconceptions, stantial or farcical. Yet they form; 
and bewildering enigmas, without it will be observed, the background 
any stay of noble or durable feeling. only to the piece; they do not ob- 
To this period belong the perplexi- trude themselves; they appear ra- 
ties of the Comedy of Errors, where ther as sentiments than passions. 
the characters seem the puppets of Compare the .ove of Orlando with 
accident, sent into the world appa- that of Romeo. The former is astill 
rently for no other purpose than to delight, a feeling which brightens 
confound and to be confounded; the existence to him, but interferes not 
gay capriccio of Love’s Labour Lost, with his plans. He could enjoy the 
with its epigrammatic points and woodland freedom of the forest of 
cutting satire against the wise saws Ardennes with the Duke and old 
and goodly resolutions of scholars, Adam, though ‘ heavenly Rosa- 
and the mock dignity of melancholy lind” had still adorned the court of 
and gentlemanlike cavaliers; the the usurper Frederick. He has no 
airy marque of Midsummer Night's “lean cheek,” as Rosalind tells him, 
Dream, in which this world, with all —no “blue eye and sunken ’—he 
which it inherit, appears avowedly is still “rather point de vice in his ac- 
but as a vision; the levity of the coutrements, as being himself more 
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than seeming the lover of ‘any other.” 
His attachment is serious, but the 
seriousness rises out of, and sinks 
again gracefully back into, the comic. 
It is presented only in bas relief. 
The fiery passion of a Romeo, to 
whom 


‘¢ There is no world beyond Verona’s 
walls 
But Purgatory—torture—hell itself ”»— 


could have found no place beside 
the calmly contemplative spirit and 
pastoral melancholy of this enchant- 
ing comedy. It would have been a 
harsh discord among the soft echoes 
of those woods. So in the same 
way love forms the tragic basis of 
Twelfth Night; but a love quite as 
much of the fancy as the heart, or 
springing up so unaccountably, that 
we regard it more as the result of 
the influence of a magic charm than 
as @ feeling naturally awakened. 
Much as the melancholy Duke 
speaks of his love, we believe he 
loves the music, which was its food, 
better; and we feel from the first 
but little surprise that this visionary 
attachment is so lightly diverted at 
last to another object—while the 
suddenness with which the dignified 
and mourning Olivia yields to her 
passion, with the impossibility of its 
requital, divest her love, fervid as 
it is represented, of any too tragic 
character, and give to it that fantastic 
and semi-comic character which 
brings it into harmony with the fro- 
lics of Sir Toby, and the follies of 
an Aguecheek or a Malvolio. 

Of all the plays of Shakspeare, 
however, that in which he has most 
happily and harmoniously combined 
all the elements of the higher comedy, 
is the Merchant of Venice. The 
main incident, the fate of the royal 
merchant Antonio, and the bargain 
for the pound of flesh, is in itself 
completely tragical, but it is so sur- 
rounded with other accessaries, and 
our confidence in a happy solution 
of the difficulty so skilfully excited 
and maintained, that it loses its tra- 
gic and agitating character, and 
merely gives interest and elevation 
to the more familiar incidents of the 
piece. Dryden used to boast of the 
dramatic tact with which he had 
managed to combine the two plots 


of his Spanish Friar. But here three. 


plots are combined far more skilfully 
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and naturally; and without this union™ 


the comic character of the play could 
hardly have been preserved. The 


relation of Antonio to Shylock, as ~ 


we have said, borders on the tragical ; 
and in fact, in the judgment-scene, 
did we not feel certain that the in- 
vention of Portia will triumph over 
the malignity of the Jew, the situa- 
tion would be far too agitating for 
comedy. As it is, we feel at once 
that some gradations are necessary 
to let us down naturally to the level 
of the comic, and to bear on the 
mind that feeling of quiet cheerful- 
ness which it is the aim of comedy 
to produce. 

The first of these gradations is af- 
forded by the love of Portia and 
Bassanio, 
from the fierce and tragic reality: 
of the bond into the region of ro-« 
mance. Every thing in this portion 
of the piece is, particularly in 
the commencement, airy, fantastic, 
magical. Belmont is like a fairy 
palace, tenanted by some spell- 
bound princess, whom ela 
adventurers flock to liberate. The 
strange condition attached to the 
hand of the heiress by the solu- 
tion of a riddle; the locked cas- 
kets with their quaint inscriptions; 
the foreign Princes of Morocco and 
Arragon, who come to try the ad- 
venture, powerfully excite the ima« 
gination, while they give repose to 
the feelings. Even when the two 
lovers stand trembling on _ the 
brink of that choice which is to 
unite or separate them for ever, 
the soft music which precedes his 
choice, the wild fairy-like chant, 
‘* Tell me where is fancy bred,” give 
a dream-like character to the scene, 
and restrain our interest and sus- 
pense within the boundaries of the 
pleasing. From the higher elevation 
of the attachment of Bassanio and. 
Portia, and the half-magic machi- 
nery by which their fates are united, | 
we descend a step lower, to the level | 
of common life in the third plot of | 
Lorenzo and Jessica. Here com-' 
mon beings are united by common 
means. A sudden attachment of a 
young and good-natured Venetian, 
to a pretty, laughter-loving, thought- 
less Jewess; a love in which levity 
and accident miogle much more 
than strong feeling or imagination ; 
a matriage effected by the simple 


Here we are withdrawn - 
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| medium of an elopement; the prac- 
tical jokes of a roguish servant 
against his poor high gravel-blind 
father ; all these bring us back to or- 
dinary life and to the levity and fa- 
miliarity of the comic, so that, as 
Bassanio says— 
** Every something being blent together, 
Turns to a wild of nothing, save of joy.” 
Of the art with which these differ- 
ent plots, all necessary to the produc- 
tion of the final result, have been 
blended, the most ordinary reader 
need not be reminded. It is indeed, 
as Schlegel justly remarks, a play 
“ popular to an extraordinary de- 
gree, and calculated to produce the 
most wonderful effect on the stage ; 
and at the same time, a wonder of 
ingenuity and art for the reflecting 
critic.” The preparations for Bas- 
sanio’s courtship are the cause of 
Antonio's subscribing the dangerous 
bond ; and Portia again, by means of 
the advice of her uncle, a celebrated 
lawyer, -effects the safety of her 
husband's friend. In short, the per- 
sonages who have awakened our in- 
terest and love in the retirement of 
Belmont, are inseparably connected 
with the more agitating scenes on 
the Rialto and in the court at Ve- 
nice; Portia is not less indispensable 
to the ay portion of the play than 
Shylock himself. The portion of 
the play which relates to Lorenzo 
and Jessica is no doubt more of an 
under-plot, but still sufficiently con- 
nected with the main‘plot to take 
from it all appearance of being a 
needless excrescence. Not only in 
Shakspeare, as Schlegel observes, 
“ contrived to throw a veil of 
sweetness over the natural features 
in the fugitive daughter of the Jew,” 
but this elopement leads to two of 
the most characteristic scenes in the 
play—that where Shylock, baited by 
Salanio and Salarino, unveils to us, 
in the agony of his heart, the whole 
depths of his fierce and implacable 
soul, with a fervid eloquence which 
for a moment takes the reason pris- 
oner, and makes us feel as if his 
great revenge were justice; and 
that other, where he is alternately 
tortured by the cruel Tubal’s news 


[Sept. 
of his daughter’s extravagance in 
Genoa, and consoled by the account 
of the losses which are bearing the 
royal merchant down. 

But did this underplot hang more 
loosely on the piece than it does, 
what reader would look upon that 
as an intrusion which leads to the 
charming moonlight dialogue in the 
gardens of Belmont in the fifth act, 
and to the scenes that follow? This 
fifth act is like a musical afterpiece, 
tranquillizing the feeling which the 
deep suspense of the judgment-scene 
had awakened. Antonio has been 
saved ; we have no longer to tremble 
for the forfeiture of the bond. Shy- 
lock, defeated, trampled upon, in- 
sulted by such nothings as Gra- 
tiano, has retired to his desolate 
home, with a composure which al- 
most awakes our pity; but to have 
finished the piece with the fourth 
act, would have left upon the mind 
a gloomy and perturbed, rather than 
a tranquil and cheerful impression. 
Hence Shakspeare has introduced 
a succession of scenes in which no- 
thing is placed before or around us 
but the tranquillity and verdure of the 
country, moonshine, illumination, 
music, the conversations of newly 
united lovers, the playful contest of 
badinage, a series of mirthful sur- 
prises, and the gay solution, in 
smiles and laughter, of all the enig- 
mas and embarrassments of life. 
The very spirit of still beauty sits 
upon these scenes at Belmont. It is 
impossible to read them without 
feeling the mind calmed, the spirits 
sobered, and attuned to cheerful 
harmony. The noises and tempests 
of the world seem to recede into 
the background. From the spot 
‘‘ where the moonlight sleeps upon 
the bank,” and the little candle burn- 
ing in the hall, throws its beams far 
into the night, “like a good deed 
in a naughty world,”—* its murmur- 
ing waves are heard, but scarcely 
heard to flow.” Our thoughts are 
raised, like Lorenzo's (on whose 
somewhat commonplace mind the 
scene produces an unexpected im- 

ression), to the contemplation of a 
etter existence, 


** Sit, Jessica. Look how the floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold ; 
There's not the smallest orb which thou behold’st, 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
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Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins : 
Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 

But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we catinot hear it.” 


We must confess, with all defer- 
ence, however, that it has always 
appeared to us that the plot of the 

erchant of Venice, ingenious and 
deeply interesting as it is, is in one 
point deficient in ‘probability, and 
this is the more to be regretted, be- 
cause the ron change would 
have removed the defect. We do 
not speak of the improbability of 
the condition in the bond receiving 
effect from any court—though, to. 
our notions, the matter would pro- 
bably have been very shortly set- 
tled in most courts on the plea of 
illegal contract. But it does seem 
tous improbable that Shylock should 
have proposed an arrangement, by 
which he is to have “ no doit of 
usance” for his money, merely on 
the chance that the bond might be 
forfeited, and the pound of flesh 
exacted. Had he been represented 
as aware at the time, from some 
secret source, that Antonio’s argo- 
sies had been lost, which might very 
easily have been supposed, his con- 
duct would have been characteris- 
perk but when Antonio solicits the 
oan, 


“ His ventures are not in one bottom 
trusted, 

Nor to one place, nor is his whole estate 

Upon the fortune of the present year.” 


He is rich apparently, and sure 
rounded by rich and faithful friends ; 
so that the contingency of the for- 
feiture of the bond appears the re- 
motest possible ; far too remote to 
make it probable that Shylock would 
in that hope abate the usances. 

Pre-eminent, of course, among the 
characters of the piece is the great 
conception of Shylock, of which 
Schlegel thus justly speaks :— 

‘** Shylock the Jew is one of the 
inconceivable masterpieces of cha- 
racterisation of which Shakspeare 
alone furnishes us with examples. 


It is easy for the poet and the player 
to exhibit a caricature of national 
sentiments, modes of speaking, and 
gestures. Shylock, however, is any 
thing but a common Jew; he pos« 
sesses a very determinate and ori- 
ginal individuality, and yet we per- 
ceive a light touch of Judaism in 
every thing which he says or does.* 
We imagine we hear a m siege of 
the Jewish pronunciation in the 
mere written words. In tranquil 
situations, what is foreign to the / 
European bleod and Christian sen- | 
timents is less perceptible, but in, 
passion the national stamp appears 
more strongly marked. All these 
inimitable niceties the finished art 
of a great actor alone can properly 
express. Shylock is a man of infor- 
mation, even a philosopher in his 
own way; he has only not discover- 
ed the region where human feelin 
dwell; his ethical system is founded 
on disbelief in goodness and magna- 
nimity. The desire of revenging 
the oppressions and humiliations 
suffered by his nation is, afteravarice, 
his principal spring of action. His 
hate is naturally directed chiefly 
against those Christians who possess 
truly Christian sentiments; the ex- 
ample of disinterested love of our 
neighbour seems to him the most 
unrelenting persecution of the Jews. 
The letter of the law is his idol. 
He refuses to lend an ear to the 
voice of mercy, which speaks to him 
from the mouth of Portia with 
heavenly eloquence; he insists on 
severe and inflexible justice, and it 
at last recoils on his own heads 
Here he becomes a symbol of the 
general history of his unfortunate 
nation.” 

These views have been expanded 
by Horn, though perhaps with no 
very substantial addition to the 
ideas they contain. 

“‘ Shylock,” he observes, “ is a Jew 





* How true and fine is this remark! In how many little traits doesthe Judaism | 
of Shylock manifest itself! How appositely does he bring the Old Testament narra- | 
tive in aid of his “ defence of usury.” How natural the oath, “ By Jacob’s staff I | 
swear, I have no mind of feasting forth to-night ;” and the reply to Tubal, when he 
learns that the turquoise he had of Leah when a bachelor had been given in exchange 
for a monkey, “ I would not have given it for a wilderness of monkeys.” So, in the 
same way, his occasional neologisms, “ Flesh of muttons, beefs, or goats.” 
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in the loftiest style. He is proud 
of being 80;- he seems to ‘himself 
to move like a prince among his 
people. The highest pride of no- 
bility among us is thrown into shade 
by his. ith this feeling he sees 
himself the — of hate, nay, of 
contempt, to Christians, and these 
Christians are the rulers of Europe, 
and, as he thinks, the oppressors of 
his people. Against them, there- 
fore, he holds all things lawful; and 
as fortune has favoured his endea- 
vours to amass wealth, he lacks not 
opportunity to still the fever of his 
heart, glowing with the thirst of ven- 

eance, not for his own sake only, 

ut for that of his people. He knows 
and will hear of nothing beside his 
Jewish law, which he can interpret 
to suit his purposes: but faith, love, 
hope, and the doctrine of grace, 
are to him mere fantasies, and as 
such hateful and intolerable. Thus 
he has become such as we see him, 
| a mixture of the serpent and the 
tiger; but to maintain this position, 
the character requires a constant 
caustic /umour, which, strangely 
enough, so far as I know, has not yet 
been adverted to. 

“The poet knew well that with- 
out this vein of humour the cha- 
racter would want tone and harmony 
of colouring, and wpe J he has 
richly invested him with this quality. 
The whole part indeed is full of it; 
but we may here notice the allusion 
to the land-rats and water-rats, the 
habitation which the Nazarene pro- 
phet conjured the devil into; the 
humorous application of the story 
of Jacob’s thrift—the biting wit of 
the reply, in which all his ranklin 
recollections of former injuries an 
insults are enumerated, ‘ Hath a dog 
money? Is it possible a cur can 
lend three thousand ducats?’ The 
irony of the assurance that ‘a pound 
of man’s flesh taken from a man, 


“Is not so estimable, profitable, neither 
As flesh of muttons, beefs, or goats; ’ 


his unbounded insolence, even in 
presence of the Doge, when he goes 
on enumerating, with studied coarse- 
ness, all kinds of strange idiosyn- 
crasies in defence of his own appe- 
tite for blood— 


* Some men there are love not a gaping 
pig,’ &c. 


[Sept. 


“ But why is Antonio the chief 
object of his hatred ? Not merely be- 
cause he is the most distinguished 
merchant in Venice, nor because he 
has received most of his ill-treatment 
at his hands, nor (although he does 
allude to this) because Antonio 
takes no interest, and by this excess 
of beneficence, has brought him into 
evil repute as a pitiless usurer; all 
these, no doubt, might afford cause 
enough, but the chief cause lies 
deeper—Antonio appears to him as 
the purest representative of Chris- 
tian virtue; which is to him inex- 
pressibly odious; for it appears to 
him but as a fantastic sadness—a 
poetic dream—ever found in con- 
nexion with harshness towards his 
own nation, which he looks upon as 
the elect of God.” 

What alone, however, redeems 
the character of Shylock, is the 
strength of his intellectual resources. 
There is a grandeur and firmness of 
purpose about him, a power of argu- 
ment, a readiness of reply, which 
make it impossible for us not to 
sympathize with him to some ex- 
tent. All that he says or does is the 
emanation of a bold and masculine 
understanding. He sees his end 
from the first, he keeps it steadily in 
view, he adapts himself with con- 
summate art to the characters of 
those with whom he has to deal, and 
whom he would persuade. Observe 
with what art he negotiates his bond, 
his seeming coolness, his plausible 
exaggeration of the dangers to which 
Antonio’s property is subjected, his 
mixture of bitter sarcasms and in- 
sulting gibes in the outset, with his 
affected candour and desire of re- 
conciliation at the close; hear the 
rapid and unanswerable _ burst, 
“ Hath not a Jew eyes; hath nota 
Jew hands,” &c. Follow him to the 
tribunal, where he stands alone 
against a hostile court. Behold him 
maintaining his superiority in argu- 
ment, unmoved by insult, unawed 
by power, till the suddenness and 
completeness of the ruin that falls 
on him strike him dumb—and we 
are made to feel that there is a spell, 
in intellectual vigour, a species of 
gloomy fascination which the display 
of mind must always exercise over 
mind, and which even its combina- 
tion with cruelty and malignity can- 
not éntirely impair. 
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In strong contrast with the relent- 
less Jew stands the noble merchant 
Antonio, a character on which Shak- 
speare has bestowed much care, and 
to which he has succeeded in im- 
parting a scarcely less marked indi. 
viduality than he has given to Shy- 
lock. There isa calm dignity about 
all his conduct, an unobtrusive mag- 
nanimity, such as appears suitable to 


‘the character of a royal merchant. 


We see in him a kindred spirit to 
the Medici, the Merchant Princes of 
Florence, scattering his treasures 
around him with a truer liberality 
than kings. The shade of melan- 
choly which is represented as hang- 
ing about him from the first—innate 
it would seem, for he can ascribe it 
to no outward cause,* gives a soften- 
ing and pathetic interest to his cha- 
racter. When he repels with a “fye, 
fye,” the conjecture of Salanio as to 
the cause of his melancholy : “ Why 
then you are in love,” as if the very 
possibility of such a feeling were in 
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his case hopeless, we are led to re- 
gard with the more admiration, that 
warm sympathy with which heenters 
into the love of others, and which 
leads him to peril his own life to 
procure for his friend a happiness 
which he knows but by name. His 
stern deportment towards Shylock 
when he looks down upon the Jew, 
in all the Christian mizht of the mid- 
dle ages, is not less characteristic 
than his lavish generosity and tender- 
ness to his friend. For that friend’s 
sake he has condescended to solicit 
what he never would have asked 
for himself; but he will not descend 
to obtain it by disguising one jot of 
the just indignation with which he 
regards the merciless usurer; he 
will not retract, but rather repeats, 
the harsh expressions of which the 
Jew complains ; in the language of 
cool contempt, he makes him fairly 
and fully aware on what footin 
alone the money is to be given an 
received. 


* T am as like to call thee so again, 
To spit on thee again, to spurn thee too. 
If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 
As to thy friends ; (for when did friendship take 
A breed for barren metal of his friend ?) 
But lend it rather to thine enemy, 
Who, if he break, thou may’st with better face 


- Exact the penalty.” 
One is tempted to wish that Bas- 


sanio had stood out a little more 
firmly against his generous friend’s 


committing himself to the miser’s 
stipulation of the pound of flesh. 
The mere protest—not repeated— 


** You shall not seal to sucha bond for me, 
Til rather dwell in my necessity,” 


seems rather a weak resistance to a 
proposal which even to him appear- 
ed to carry with it an evil intent. 
* T like not fair terms, and a villain’s 
mind.” But Bassanio has been the 
child of fortune and good luck; 
every thing has hitherto gone well 
with him; sanguine and confident, 
he cannot believe there is any seri- 
ous danger for Antonio ; he neither 
fears for himself nor for him, for at 
this moment his natural reliance on 
his good fortune is increased by 


the intoxication of passion—and so 


he passively allows the fatal bond to 
be prepared. Melancholy as An- 
tonio naturally is, he throws aside 
every such feeling when his friend’s 
interests are at stake, and urges on 
his future preparations with awarmth 
and energy which throw all Bassanio’s 
other friends into the shade.t The 
lines in which Salarino describes the 
parting of Bassanio and Antonio are 
at wr seneee on y characteristic of the 
gentle-spirited, self-sacrificing noble 
merchant ; and, as Malone observes, 
afford in the close the outline of a 


in 





* In sooth I know not why I am 0 sad ; 

It wearies me; you say it wearies you ; 

But how I caught it, found it, or came by it, 
What stuff ’tis made of, whereof it is born, * 


T am to learn. 


Act I. Scene I. 


t Fye, Fye, Gratiano! where are all the rest? &c. Act II. Scene VI. 
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beautiful picture. “ Many passages a that they do not study his 
t 


of his works,” says he, “ might fur- plays with this view.” 


nish hints to painters. It is, indeed, 


*¢ Bassanio told him, he would make some speed 
Of his return : he answered,—Do not so, 
Slubber not business for my sake, Bassanio, 

But stay the very riping of the time ; 

And for the Jew’s bond, which he hath of me, 
Let it not enter in your mind of love : 

Be merry ; and employ your chiefest thoughts 
To courtship, and such fair ostents of love 

As shall conveniently become you there : 

And even there, his eye being big with tears, 


Turning his face, he put his hand behind him, 

And with affection wondrous sensible 

He wrung Bassanio’s hand, and so they parted. 
Salanio. I think, he only loves the world for him.” 


* Of his letter to Bassanio,” says 
Horn, “which the latter receives 
in the sunshine of his good for- 
tune, we shall say nothing, because 
we perceive that no one can mis- 
take that divinity in the human 
breast which here speaks with such 
still but deep meaning. That Shak- 
speare is the richest of all poets we 
allknow; but that he is also simple, 
child-like, and gentle, many do not 
know ; and to these we would espe- 
cially recommend this scene, that 
they may learn to know it. 

* Antonio’s bearing during the 
universally admired trial scene, is 
truly classic. From Shylock he has 
never expected any thing else. The 
latter, who knows nothing but The 
Law, expects to triumph through it. 
Antonio willingly concedes to him 
this triumph: for he, a pure Chris- 
tian requiring not such, lives in 

ace, and through that alone is 

lessed. His hatred of the Jew is 
over ; for in the feeling of the higher 
happiness which is approaching, 
there remains in his spirit nothing 
but a dignified pity. He has once 
more found his friend ; all his fellow- 
citizens regard him with esteem and 
sympathy ; the Doge himself pleads 
in his favour; and thus from all 
sides a halo of noble renown sur- 
rounds him, which might lighten 
death even to one less worthy.” 

Portia’s character has, on the 
whole, received little justice at the 
hands of the German critics. Schle- 
gel, who ,has so well seized the fea- 
tures of Shylock’s character, dis- 
misses that of Portia in three words ; 
and Horn’s remarks, though some- 
what more expanded, seem quite un- 


satisfactory, vague, and unworthy of 
the character. Yet Mrs Jamieson is 
right in saying that “ Shylock is not 
a finer or more finished character in 
his way than Portiais in hers. These 
two splendid figures are worthy of 
each other, worthy of being placed 
together within the same rich frame- 
work of enchanting poetry and glo-« 
rious and graceful forms. She hangs 
beside the terrible inexorable Jew, 
the brilliant lights of her character 
set off by the shadowy power of his, 
like a magnificent beauty-breathing 
Titian by the side of a gorgeous 
Rembrandt.” 

“ Portia,” says Horn, “ the sup- 
porter of the whole piece, expresses 
her noble individuality so decisively, 
that she may be comprehended at the 
first glance. It is with this charac- 
ter as with sky, it is at once clear 
and yet of unfathomable depth. Her 
father has been a strange and mys- 
terious personage who has left her 
boundless wealth ; but a fettered will 
in the all-important choice of her 
life. In this, perhaps, her untiring 
and full-streaming wit has its origin ; 
a superabundance of wit which 
would make us apprehensive of a 
defect of heart, did not her deep and 
generous love for Bassanio, and her 
active sympathy for Antonio, satisfy 
us on this point. Thus she stands 
before us almost perfection, yet 
without mere generality, but, on the 
contrary, firmly defined and bound- 


Of the elements which make up 
the perfection and peculiarity of 
Portia’s character certainly no one, 
from these vague eéxpresions of 
Horn, could form the least idea. Let 
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us see how much more acutely and 
eloquently these features have been 
seized by our English critic.* 
“Portia is endued with her own 
share of those delightful qualities 
which Shakespeare has lavished on 
many of his female characters ; but 
besides the dignity, the sweetness 
and tenderness which should dis- 
tinguish her sex generally, she is 
individualized by qualities peculiar 
to herself, by her high mental 
powers, her enthusiasm of tempera- 
ment, her decision of purpose, and 
her buoyancy of spirit. These are 
innate. She has other distinguish- 
ing qualities more external, and 
which are the result of the circum- 
stances in which she is placed. Thus 
she is the heiress of a princely name 
and countless wealth; a train of 
obedient pleasures have ever waited 
round her, and from infancy she has 
breathed an atmosphere redolent 
of perfume and blandishment. Ac- 


‘cordingly, there is a commanding 


grace, a high-bred airy elegance, a 
spirit of magnificence in all that she 
does or says, a8 one to whom splen- 
dour had been familiar from her very 
birth. She treads as though her 
footsteps had been among marble 
palaces, beneath roofs of fretted 
gold, over cedar floors and pavements 
of jasper and porphyry, and gardens 
full of statues, and flowers, and foun- 
tains, and haunting music. She is 


full of penetration, wisdom, and 
— tenderness, and lively wit; 

ut as she has never known want, 
or grief, or fear, or disappointment, 
her wisdom is without a touch of 
the sombre or the sad ; her affections 
are all mixed up with faith, hope, 
and joy, and her wit has not a parti- 
cle of malevolence or causticity. 

“A disposition to doubt, to sus- 
pect, and to despond in the young, 
argues in general some inherent 
weakness, moral or physical, or some 
miserable and radical error of edu- 
cation; in the old, it is one of the 
first symptoms of age; it speaks of 
the influence of sorrow and expe- 
rience, and foreshows the decay of 
the stronger and more generous 
powers of the soul. Portia’s strength 
of intellect takes a natural tinge 
from the flush and bloom of her 
young and prosperous existence, and 
from her fervent imagination. In 
the casket scene, she fears indeed 
the issue of the trial on which more 
than her life is hazarded; but while 
she trembles, her hope is stronger 
than her fear. While Bassanio is 
contemplating the caskets, she suf- 
fers herself to dwell one moment on 
the possibility of disappointment and 
misery; then immediately follows 
that revulsion of feeling so beauti- 
fully characteristic of the hopeful, 
trusting, mounting spirit of this 
noble creature. . 













*-But he may win; 
And what is music, then ? Then music is 
Even as the flourish, when true subjects bow 
To a new-crowned monarch : such it is, 
As are those dulcet sounds in break of day, 
That creep into the dreaming bridegroom’s ear, 
And summon him to marriage. Now he goes, 
With no less presence, but with much more love, 
Than young Alcides, when he did redeem 
The virgin tribute paid by howling Troy 
To the sea monster : I stand for sacrifice.’ 


“ Here not only the feeling itself, 
born of the elastic and sanguine 
spirit which had never been touched 
with grief, but the images in which 
it comes arrayed to her fancy—the 
bridegroom waked by music on his 
wedding-morn—the newly crowned 
monarch, the comparison of Bassanio 
to the young Alcides, and of herself 
to the daughter of Laomedon, are 
all precisely what would have sug- 
gested themselves to the fine poeti- 


cal imagination of Portia in such a 
moment. 

“Her subsequent surrender of her- 
self in heart and soul, of her maiden 
freedom. and her vast possessions, 
can never be read without deep 
emotion; for not only all the ten- 
derness and delicacy of a devoted 
woman are here blended with the 
wo sd which becomes the princely 
heiress of Belmont, but the serious 
measured self-possession of her ad- 





* Mrs Jamieson’s Characteristics, vol. i. p. 71, et seq. 
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ie over, and all concealment super 
fiuous, is most beautifully consistent 
with the character. It is in truth 
an awful moment, that in which a 

ifted woman first discovers, that 
asi on talents and powers, she has 
also passions and affections,—when 
she first begins to suspect their vast 
importance in the sum of her exist- 
ence,—when she first confesses that 
her happiness is no longer in her 
own keeping, but is surrendered for 
ever into the dominion of another ! 
The possession of uncommon powers 
of mind is so far from affording re- 
lief or resource in the first intoxi- 
cating surprise, I had almost said 
terror, of such 2 revolution, that 
they render it more intense. The 
sources of thought multiply beyond 
calculation the sources of feeling, 
and mingled, they rush together a 
torrent deep as strong. Because 
Portia is endowed with that en- 
larged comprehension which looks 
before and after, she does not feel 
the less, but the more; because, from 
the height of her commanding intel- 
lect, she can contemplate the force, 
the tendency, the consequences of 
her own sentiments,—because she is 
fully sensible of her own situation, 
and the value of all she concedes, 
the concession is not made with less 
entireness and devotion of heart, 
less confidence in the truth and 
worth of her lover, than when Juliet, 
in a similar moment, but without 
any such intrusive reflections, any 
check but the instinctive delicacy 
of her sex, flings herself and her for- 
tunes at the feet of her lover. In 
Portia’s confession, which is not 
breathed from a moon-lit balcony, 
but spoken openly in the presence 
of her attendants and vassals, there 
is nothing of the passionate self« 
abandonment of Juliet, nor of the 
artless simplicity of Miranda, but a 
consciousness and tender serious 


* mess approaching to solemnity, 


which are not less touching.” 
* * * * 


ai Shakspeare in Germany. Part the Last, 
» @iress to her lover, when all suspense 


(Sept. 1836, 


It is observable that something of 
the intellectual brilliance of Portia 
is reflected on the other female cha- 
racters of the Merchant of Venice, 
so as to preserve in the midst of 
contrast a certain harmony and keep- 
ing. Thus Jessica, though properly 
kept subordinate, is certainly “ a 
most beautiful Pagan, a most sweet 
Jew.” She cannot be called a sketch; 
or if a sketch, she is like one of thuse 
dashed off in glaring colours from 
the rainbow palette of a Rubens; 
she has a rich tinge of orientalism 
shed on her worthy of her Eastern 
origin. In any other play, and in 
any other companionship than that 
of the matchless Portia, Jessica 
would make a very beautiful heroine 
of herself. Nothing can be more 
poetical, more classically fanciful 
and elegant than the scenes between 
her and Lorenzo; the celebrated 
moonlight a for instance, 
which we have all by heart. Every 
sentiment she utters interests us for 
her; more particularly her bashful 
self-reproach when flying in the dis- 
guise of a page. 

* * * * 

We should not, however, easily 
pardon her for cheating her father 
with so much indifference, but for 
the perception that Shylock values 
his daughter far beneath his wealth. 
“TI would my daughter were dead 
at my foot, and the jewels in her ear ! 
—Would she were hearsed at my 
foot, and the ducats in her coffin.” 

Nerissa is a good specimen of a 
common genus of characters; she 
is aclever, confidential waiting-wo- 
man who has caught a little of her 
lady’s elegance and romance; she 
affects to be lively and sententious, 
falls in love, and makes her favour 
conditional on the fortune of the 
caskets, and, in short, mimics her 
mistress with good emphasis and dis- 
cretion. Nerissa and the gay, talk- 
ative Gratiano are as well matched 
as the incomparable Portia and her 
magnificent and captivating lover. 
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